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“OUR AVL COMPU-DOBBY LOOM 
BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN ; 
CREATIVITY AND PRODUCTION. 


Paul Biancullt, San Francisco, California 


When handweavers Paul Bianculli and 
Victor De La Rosa werenamed Most Prom- 
ising Designers at the prestigious 1985 
Cutty Sark Awards in New York City, a 
dream that had begun in late 1983 with the 
purchase of an AVL Compu-Dobby System 
reached its culmination. 


Bianculli partners Victor De La Rosa and Paul 
Biancullt, 


AVL. Now the 





The AVL 60" Production Dobby Loom can be converted 
into a Compu-Dobby Loom in less than fifteen minutes. 


“Fusing an Old World process with state- 
of-the-art computer weaving techniques is 
the most exciting thing we’re doing right 
now’ says Paul, a self-taught weaver of 
seven years. 

During the last year alone, the “Bianculli” 
line has been featured in the pages of 
Esquire, Vogue, and GQ. The cloth itself is a 
marvel, built layer upon layer, from bits of 
rayon cord, cotton canvas tape, filigrees of 
ribbon, and handspun yarn. Up to 60 differ- 
ent yarns go into one piece of “Bianculli” 
fabric. 
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“The original reason we invested in the 
AVL Compu-Dobby Loom” says Victor “was 
to get people to think differently about fabric 
and what’s really possible.” 

“Today, we're exploring new areas, 
unique types of cloth, new shapes, and un- 
usual forms. The AVL Compu-Dobby Loom 
is an indispensable part of our team effort.” 

“AVL bridges the gap between creativity 
and production. We feel it’s the perfect loom 
for the 80's.” 


AVL LOOMS 
601 Orange St. Dept. 201 
Chico, California 95926 


(916) 893-4915 


Send $2 for complete catalog 





possibilities are endless. 
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Young designers define 
fashion. Eva Goodman 
displays her sportswear: 
rainbow-striped jersey 
pants shaped with spt- 
ral tubing. See page 28. 


Not Necessarily Seventh Ave. by Linda Dyett 


How four fashion upstarts tailor their visions to the times 


Exploring a Knitted Pattern by Margaret Bruzelius 


Bohus Stickning sweater generates diverse designs knit with simple stitches 


How to manage many strands 


Methods for Multicolored Knitting by Maggie Righetti 


Painting and Brocading on the Loom. by Bhakti Ziek 


Colorful dyes and floss transform a simple cloth 


Crewel Gardens by Anne S. Cunningham 


Joanna Reed stitches seasonal wildflowers in wool 


Techniques of Haute Couture by Elizabeth A. Rhodes 


Designer Charles Kleibacker teaches fundamentals, from fabric to finish 


Dyes from the Herb Garden by Helen King 


Preserving the savory colors of the summer’s crop 


Antique Spinning Wheels by Deborah Lerme Goodman 


How to tell the fixable from those beyond repair 


Tatting by Betty Suter 


Poor man’s lace that is really elegant finery 


Machine-Knit Popcorns by Susan Guagliumi 


Three ways to pop the bobbles for fisherman knits and fancy work 


The Hammock by Penelope Drooker 


Twining, looping, sprang—each makes a comfortable swinging fabric 


100 Liberty Quilts 
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Carcinogens in dyes 

While réading Threads, No. 5, I noticed 
the reference to Ludigol, or Resist 

Salt L.. . . I’ve been told by several 
authorities that it tested out as a positive 
mutagen and may thus be a carcinogen. 

I think readers should be warned of this 
(Ludigol isn’t crucial to dye recipes), 

and I suggest that authors include for your 
comments to readers the OSHA Safety 
Data sheets available from manufacturers 
of dyestuffs and dye chemicals. 

I taught dyeing for a number of years, 
and it never ceased to amaze me to learn 
of some of the careless ways in which 
people handle dye chemicals. I once had a 
call from a former student who asked if 
I thought it was okay to serve her guests 
the very expensive lamb stew (a Julia 
Child recipe) that she had made in her 
large dyepot. The problem was that the 
bubbles of fat on the top of the stew were 
“green from the last dye job.” She 
wanted to skim them off and serve the 
stew. I said I would not recommend it, 
but she argued she had spent a lot of 
money on the ingredients. I finally gave 
up and told her I was glad I wasn’t being 
invited for dinner.... 

—Susan C. Druding, 
Straw Into Gold, Inc., Berkeley, CA 


Don’t knit selvages 

I feel compelled to take exception to 
Theresa Gaffey’s “The Edgés of Knitting” 
(No. 5). Selvages have more often ruined 
knitted articles than they have enhanced 
them. Though the information is 
technically correct, it does not address 
why, when, and where. 

Why do something different with the 
edge stitches of knitted fabric at all? The 
answer is that without special attention 
they often appear sloppy and ragged, but 
making contrived selvages of different 
stitches is not necessarily the best 
solution. It is generally better to make 
it a habit to tighten the edge stitches of all 
knitting as follows: Work the first stitch 
of a row in the usual way. Insert the 
needle to make the second stitch. Stop. 
Firmly pull on the yarn to tighten the 
previous stitch. Complete the second 
stitch as usual. This way, sloppy and 
ragged edges will simply not happen. 

The answer to the question, “When to 
make a selvage?” is never, if the edge will 
be part of a border or will be finished 
off by crocheting, picking up stitches, or 
weaving a seam. It is exceedingly 
difficult to make smooth, even crocheted 
edging over a vertical edge where the 
initial stitch has been slipped, as in chain, 
French, or English selvage. It will often 
be necessary to make two single-crochet 
stitches in one slipped stitch, which 


4 


will cause an unsightly hole. Where the 
two edge stitches have been worked in a 
different pattern stitch, there will be a 
valley or a ridge next to the crocheted 
edge. The same will be true when you’re 
picking up stitches along vertical edges. 
When you're weaving seams, any slipped 
or garter-stitch selvage will have a 
different row gauge from that of the 
adjacent fabric, and the seam will tend 
to be shorter, causing it to pucker. Hiding 
the selvage within the seam will add 
unnecessary bulk. 

When the edge stitches will be part of 
a knitted-in-one-piece border, such as the 
edge of an afghan or the front bands of 
a cardigan, a two-stitch selvage alone will 
be insufficient to keep the fabric from 
rolling to the back. At least four stitches 
of a knitted-in-one-piece border are 
necessary to prevent curling... . 

—Maggie Righetti, Atlanta, GA 


Shirt collars 
Your article by David Page Coffin on 
“Making a Great Shirt Collar” (No. 4) really 
hit home. I’ve been making my husband’s 
tailor-fit, buttoned-down collar shirts for 
years. One suggestion: Whenever you buy 
fabric for a shirt, try to make sure you will 
have excess for pocket replacement. My 
husband keeps a pen in his pocket, and 
after awhile the pen clip tends to cause 
fraying. When that happens, I just pull 
out my excess matching fabric and whip 
out a new pocket. For a size 15 shirt, 
2.5 yd., 44 in. to 45 in. wide, provide 
sufficient excess. 

—Jamsie L. Farmer, Culver City, CA 


Blanket coat 
Having just made a coat from a blanket, 
following Gerlinde Denecke’s article 
(No. 2), I have a few variations to share. 
Instead of a collar/tie, I added a hood and 
tie. When piecing together the parts of 
the coat, I overlapped the two pieces and 
finished with a cross-stitch—this 
seemed less drafty; I did use the blanket 
stitch to finish seam edges. 

—Stephanie Lieber, El Verano, CA 


On knitting needles 

I've been knitting for 50 years and 
enjoyed Linda Dyett’s article “All About 
Knitting Needles” (No. 4), but it made 
me realize what a personal thing needles 
are. I strongly disagree with some of 
what she says. For instance: “Knitting 
needles should be covered and put away 
when not in use. If you leave them out in 
the open, resting in jars or vases, they'll 
accumulate dust, and the metals will 
oxidize.” Rubbish. Like that glorious 
knitter, Kaffe Fassett (No. 3), I love to 
keep them in jars, where I can grab a 


pair to try a new stitch or an inspiration. 
If you store them rolled up, out of sight, 
I'l] bet you don’t use them as much. 

Dyett says (regarding the taper), “The 
neck above the tip should be long and 
gradual, not short and stubby, to ease 
the stitch from needle to needle.” False. 
The tendency for knitters who use long, 
tapering points is to knit with the tips, not 
pushing the needle into the stitch as far 
as the “fat” part. The result is tight 
knitting, often missing the correct gauge. 

—Arlene R. Hudson, Gaithersburg, MD 


I was really upset when I read this 
article by Linda Dyett....The Denise 
Needle Kit is one of the very best. If this 
Linda did any research, she would find out 
that Mrs. Linstead, who owns the 
Denise Needle Kit business, is the same 
person who developed the needle kits 
that the Boye Needle Company markets. 

To correct her article: There are four 
stop buttons, not two. The cord is not 
thick—it’s just as wide as the No. 5 
needle and very smooth for moving stitches 
across. The stitch is only as big as the 
needle size, so how can a size five stitch 
be hard to move across the size five 
cord?. ..I think you did a great injustice 
to the Denise needles, and I think your 
magazine had better get someone new in 
who knows about knitting... . 

—Peggy Donhowe, Rockford, IL 


How sad to come away with the feeling 
that Linda Dyett totally misunderstands 
what small needles are all about! Thin 
needles do not require good aim or 
nerves of steel... .. While you cannot 
Knit a size 12 sweater on needles sized 
0 (2mm dia.) to 00000 (1mm dia.), you 
need these needles for doll clothing and 
miniature work. Also, everyone who 
ever tries to knit lace will need a 
0 to 0000 needle. 
An interesting development uses the 
00 and 0000 to create exciting embroidery 
on the sewing machine. A needle is laid 
on a charted design for cross-stitch or 
filet. A piece of fabric is laid on top. 
Then the needle is zigzagged over. The 
stitching looks like a slightly raised line 
when complete. A new, exciting use for an 
8-in. double-pointed knitting needle! 
There is a large population of lace 
knitters who all use these needles to make 
doilies, tablecloths, edgings, and 
inserts. And don’t ignore those who love 
to knit stockings and socks.... 
—Kaethe Kloot, 
Lacis, Berkeley, CA 


Please tell the knitting-needle 


companies that knitters need a 20-in. 
circular needle in most sizes. I do think 
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DESIGNER FABRICS BY MAIL 


Subscribe today to IMAGINATIONS’ unique 
fashion service dedicated to.meeting the needs 





$60.00 *Disc. Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars) Price Price Price 


(price per scarf) Price _ Price 
Crepe de Chine, 10 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. 
Shiny, optically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 

9”’ 54’’ 


Crepe Backed’ Sik Satin 9108. °790. 7.10 of the home sew-er and dressmaker alike. For 
Crepe Satin Speckled 7.48.—«6.33. 5.95 only $10*, you will receive 12 mailings: (i 
Crepe de Chine lam 4s” £36 $30 560 4 seasonal fabric collections, 6 timely ts 
V. heavy Raw Silk 48° $35 7.95 7.10 special offers and 2 special sale events. ww 
Tussah Sik3A42" 4453.78 3.0 That averages a mailing each month! (<0. 
Tussah 3C a2” (el nb) 3.95 3.35 2.95 Each fabric collection is chock-full ae 
Tussah 3D 48”’ (v. heavy) 8.20 6.97 6.50 : : : 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 4.70 4.00 3.60 of designer quality fabrics—all color- 
Silk Habatai (6mm) 45”’ 3.4] 2.90 2.50 ° . ‘ : 
Silk Habotai (8mm) 45” = 4.25. 3.61 3.00 coordinated with you in mind. 
Somcteee? i ie ie 
Silk Habotai (12mm) 45°" $.47. 4.65. 4.20 Send $10 today and IMAGINATIONS 
Silk Sains". 6885.90 $.80 ill send $5 handi di 
sk Chiffon 43" oe eae will send you a 2 merchanalse crealt 
Mousdoup 36" 6365387 $.40 and a one year subscription. 
Fabric swatches .50 each. “Any order over $60. = - 

Silk Scarves ,4,  * lM 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60.00 Disc. 84 a 





Dept. 18 
51 Marble St., Framingham, MA 01701 


x 54’ $4.41 $3.75 
9”’ x 54’ w/ 3/8”’ fringe ends only 3.82 3.25 ms sss ess es es ee es ee eee 
12’’ x 60”’ 6.24 5.30 : ; 
12” x 60” with fringe as above 5.47 4.65 Yes! Enroll me as a subscriber! | have enclosed $10 in U.S. check or 
Habotai, 8 mm money order. *($15 for Canada) | understand I will receive $5 merchandise 
Fn enn a eh credit and a one year subscription. YOUR GUARANTEE — We are 


proud of our high quality products 
and prompt delivery record. We 
guarantee your satisfaction. If for any 
reason you are not pleased with your 
purchase, simply return the item or 
uncut fabric within 30 days for a 
credit or full refund. 


*Any order over $60.00 
Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks. 
PRINCE FIX DYES for silk and wool - require no 
steam fixing. Printed color chart $1/Fabric color 
chart $5, 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Dept. 4C, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 433-9577 


Name 
Address 


City / State / Zip 





NEW! | 
DOUBLE-WOVEN 
TREASURES 


from OLD PERU 
by Adele Cahlander 


Lavishly illustrated with history 
and full instructions! $22.00 


Finishes in the 
Ethnic Tradition 


Unusual Ideas 
y 8 
: Be inspired by 32 color pages 
full of unusual hand-dyed 
yarns, luxurious silks, mohair, 
linen, cotton, cashmere, 
camelhair, alpaca, ribbons and 


natural Maine Wool. Discover | 


by Baizerman and Searle 


An invaluable reference manual for 
handwoven and other handmade 
items. $7.50 


e Textures and Patterns for the Rigid 
Heddle Loom, $6.50 
¢ Moorman Inlay for the Rigid Heddle 
Loom, $3.00 
e Hammock Making Techniques, $8.00 
e Latin American Brocades, $5.00 
e Latvian Mittens, $10.50 
e Cornish Guernseys and Knit-Frocks, $8.00 
(Send SASE for catalogue with further information.) 
Postage and Handling: $1.50 for first book, 
50¢ for each additional book. 
Dos Tejedoras 
Dept. A, 3036 North Snelling Ave., 
St. Paul, MN 55113 (612) 646-7445 
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MARTHA HALL 
4627 Main Street 
Yarmouth, Maine 04096 
207/846-9746 


special books, baskets, buttons, | 
and totes. Browse with your 
Yarn Sample Set and enjoy 
choosing your next easy-to-knit 
project with MARTHA HALL 


Address 

City 

State/Zip 

0 $1 for 32 page color catalog. 

0 $10 for 5 card Yarn Sample Set of 
over 250 yarns and a bonus Gift 
Certificate. 

MC/VISA/American Express 

Accepted 








that every knitter will buy one of each 
size, maybe more.... 
—Edna Schuh, Gualala, CA 


Linda Dyett mentions a near perfect 
knitting needle called Trics, which can be 
purchased in Europe. I wrote to Harrods 
of London, and they don't carry it. Can 
you please direct me to a store that does? 
—Marilyn Mezer, Miami, FL 


Linda Dyett replies: ’'ve pondered 
Arlene Hudson’s comments about neck 
and taper, but since neither she nor I 
has offered any precise taper lengths, the 
question seems unresolved. I’d welcome 
comments from other readers. 

Trics, a brand of what the Europeans 
call quick-knit needles, are produced by 
the Joh. Moritz Rump Company in West 
Germany. Some of their needles are 
distributed by Ray Dancer, Inc., 7780 
Quincy St., Willowbrook, IL 60521, 
though, to my knowledge, Dancer does 
not import the Trics line. I suggest you 
write to ask if he will be bringing them 
in or can arrange for you to receive them 
via his office. If that doesn’t 
work, Rump’s address is: Postbox 117, 
D-5990 Altena, West Germany. 







The magazine for handspinners. 


Four issues annually. $14 per year, 
U.S.A. $17 per year, Canadian/ 
foreign, surface delivery. 


Write: 

Interweave Press, Inc., 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Dept. THSR, Loveland, CO 80537 
for your subscription and FREE color catalog. 


CHROMASILK 


A TRUE LIQUID DYE 


A FRESH APPROACH TO PAINTING ON SILK —- NO STEAMING 


CHROMAFLE™ I 


AN EASY FLOWING PIGMENT 
A FABRIC PAINT THAT BEHAVES LIKE A DYE 


LOW, LOW PRICES e¢ AVAILABLE IN 4 OZ., QT. & GAL. 
FAST, FRIENDLY CUSTOMER SERVICE ¢ FREE COLOR CHARTS 


ALSO FABRICS, SCARVES, PROCION MX DYES & MUCH MORE 


BROOKS 


& - LY WN NI BROOKS 


formerly FLYNNS 


CALL FOR FREE CATALOG: 
(707) 584-7715 
Or Write: 


& FLYNN, Dept. TC 
Box 5009, Petaluma, CA 94953 





Patternworks, a mail-order retailer, 
(P.O. Box 1690, Poughkeepsie, NY 12601) 
is now importing the Perlac, a French- 
made quick-knit similar to Trics. 


Abbreviations 
I've been knitting for over 50 years, but 
I can’t figure out the abbreviations for the 
sweater on page 39 of your Premier 
Issue. ve never seen the following RC = 
or A/R x 5. RC may mean row count, 
but A/R x 5,1 do not know. I'd like to knit 
this particular sweater... . 

—Helen E. Tavares, Little Compton, RI 


Susan Guagliumi replies: These are 
typical machine-knitting abbreviations. 
RC means row count. A/Rx5 (sometimes 
given as A/ROx) means to decrease or 
increase the stated number of stitches, 
every alternate row, five times. So, 
-1A/Rx8 would mean to decrease 1 stitch, 
every alternate row, eight times. A close 
relative of A/R is E/R, which means 
“every row.” You may also run into 5/R, 
which means every 5th row. 


Artist addresses 
I've had a wonderful response to my 
article, “Rag Rugs” (No. 3). Many phone 





Send 4.00 
for samples. 


calls and letters, and even orders. But 
better response than I thought. Another J. 
(for Janet) Erickson in my town called 
me yesterday to say that she'd had at least 
20 phone calls and letters addressed to 
me at her home, and since she didn’t 
know me, she’d returned the letters and 
said “wrong number” on the calls. Finally, 
she met a mutual friend and called me. 
For those who tried to reach me, my 
address is 48 Chester St., Watertown, 
MA 02172. Maybe Threads could print the 
full address for artists in the future.... 
—Johanna Erickson, Watertown, MA 


Editor’s note: We’re happy to forward 
mail from readers to authors and artists. 
We don’t publish their addresses in 
order to protect their privacy. 


Errata 

Liberty of London has discontinued its 
mail-order fabric service, listed in 
Threads, No. 5, page 78. For information 
about retailers who carry their fabrics, 
write Liberty of London, 108 W. 39th St., 
New York, NY 10018, or call (212) 391-2150. 


In “Knitting for a Living” (No. 4), the 
firm Sofia & Anne was misspelled. 


SILK CORDS 


Thirty colors, all lengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 


A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for vas samples and information to: 
© THE CORD COMPANY 
Dept. TH, 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
S (816) 333-6851 









All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 


Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 
/ 
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Make a name for yourself with 
Cu STOM LABELS! we i od, = z ape get 


Au Ver A Soie silks 
425 colors and 22 types for Knitting and Embroidery | 


BALGER® Metallics — 60 colors 
Blending Filaments, Braids, Cords and Cables 


Silk Gauzes — 9sizes 
24, 30, 34, 40, 48, 54, 60, 72. 84 


. Real Gold and Silver Threads —40 types and sizes 
TUCKER MOUNTAIN ean El etiam | : 
», SPORTSWEARs | Gold and Silver metal Spangles — 4 sizes 


. | | Gold and Platinum Plated Needles 
@ Printed with your name, logo @ Durable white or colored Tapestry, Crewel and Between 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape ae | 
@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof Send $1 and $.A.S.E. for sample of 
@ Care or content information M&! Reasonally priced - even Balger® and Au Ver a Soie silk, 
can be printed on back in small quantities technique sheet, and name of nearest shop: 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. To: KREINIK Mfe. Co., Inc 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE | PO: Box Box ie Det T 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. Parkersburg, WV 26102 


STERLING Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 Wholesale Only 
Winsted, Connecticut OG098 | 


| NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


Of) (slap Cmslitameliciatecs 


and if color is important to 
vou then you should know 
about our varns. Bright solids 
to subtle heathers and tweeds. 
designed by our color consul- 
tant Nell Znamierowski, and 
B)Caile (nem fuslitmehWeeer ti eiai tas 


YM »| | nti irs, 


Available at fine handweaving 


stores. 


Complete Sample Catalog: 
$4.00 


HARRISVILLE DESIGNS Harrisville, New Hampshire 03450 
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What sewing machine 
to buy 
I need a simple, heavy-duty sewing 
machine for making quilts and draperies 
and doing appliqué. Can you tell me 
what to look for in a machine? 

—Deln Knowlton, Ashland, KY 
Claire Shaeffer replies: The machine 
should be easy to clean, with a needle 
plate that is easy to remove, since 
appliqué work and quilting create a great 
deal of lint. The bobbin should be easy 
to fill because you’ll use a lot of thread. A 
front-loading bobbin is more accessible 
than a drop-in bobbin, and a machine that 
has a bobbin you can fill while you are 


Colcha embroidery 
Can you give directions for the Colcha 
embroidery stitch? It was done in the 
Spanish Southwest and appeared in 
Colorado’s San Luis Valley in the 1850s. It 
resembles couching stitches and can 
extend to a couple of inches in length. 
—Catherine J. Hager, Charlotte, NC 
Lynn Payette replies: The Colcha 
stitch, shown in the photo below, is 
simply a self-couching stitch. It can be 
adapted to any shape or used as a 
background filling. It works up quickly 
and is a yarn saver, covering the front of 
the canvas well, yet wasting little yarn 
on the back. The texture of the stitches 
can be varied by the slant and spacing 
of the tie-downs. 

The colcha stitch can be worked in 
wool, cotton, or silk thread, on any 
background. Traditionally, it was 
worked in homespun wool yarn on muslin 
or woolen fabric. 

Take several long stitches. Then 
secure them along their lengths with tie- 
down stitches, as in the drawing at 
right. The stitches should completely 
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stitching is a wonderful timesaver. The 
bobbin winder should fill the bobbin 
evenly and shut off automatically when 
the bobbin is full. Both the bobbin and 
the shuttle hook should be readily 
accessible and easy to disassemble in 
case the machine jams. 

To support draperies and quilts, the 
machine should have a large bed or broad 
base, and you should be able to raise 
the presser foét high enough for bulky 
quilts and drapery pleats. The machine 
should have a Knee lift to raise the presser 
foot so your hands remain free. 

You should be able to lower the feed 
dogs easily. Machines that require 


cover the fabric but should not be so 
close together that the threads bunch up. 
The spacing of the tie-downs can be 
even or random, and the slant of the tie- 
downs can be slight or extreme, 
depending on the desired effect. Fewer tie- 
downs give a smooth look; more tie- 
downs give a more textured look. 


Colcha stitch 





Long 
stitches 
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Detail of woot-on-wool Colcha icon Courtesy of the Fred Harvey Collection of the Tiare 
nau. Folk Art Fdn. Collections, Museum of Internail. Folk Art, Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
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feed-dog covers are generally 
less convenient. 

Because the needle must penetrate 
multiple layers and heavy fabrics, the 
machine should have a powerful motor 
that won’t overheat and burn out with 
extended use. You should be able to 
easily control the machine’s speed. 

For draperies it should stitch fast 

(1,500 stitches per minute). The 
machine should be able to stitch a 
variety of fabrics from sheers to heavy 
drapery materials without skipping 
stitches or puckering, while 
maintaining the desired tension on both 
sides of the work. You should be able to 
adjust the tension automatically. 

A variety of easy-to-change auxiliary 
feet, such as an appliqué foot with a fan- 
shaped indentation, a quilting gauge, 
and a walking presser foot, would also be 
advantageous. I suggest you buy your 
machine from a conveniently located 
dealer with authorized factory service. 
The machine should have a long-term 
warranty on mechanical parts. Given 
your needs, I’d recommend the Bernina 
930, 931, or 932 or the White 305 (the 
Professional Artisan). 


What knitting machine 
to buy 
Tama handknitting enthusiast, but Pd 
like to increase my volume and creativity 
with a knitting machine. Pd like a 
machine that can knit Fair Isle patterns 
as well as handspun yarns and that I 
can use in my living room/den. 

—Allene Pierce, Phoenix, AZ 
Susan Guagliumi replies: The domestic 
knitting machines on the market are 
roughly 45 in. long and 22 in. wide and 
would certainly fit in a living room or den. 
There are tables and stands available on 
which to mount them. 

Any punch-card or electronic 
machine could Knit Fair Isle designs, 
though some can accommodate larger 
repeats than others. The electronic models 
are by far the most versatile, and, 
naturally, are more expensive than the 
punch-card machines. However, all the 
electronic machines are standard gauge, 
which means that they are intended for 
sport- and fingering-weight yarns. Thus, 
unless your handspun is fine, it 
probably will not run on these machines. 
The bulky/chunky gauge machines, 
which are designed to knit worsted- 
weight and larger yarns, are available 
only with manually selected or punch- 
card selected patterning. 

Bulky gauge punch-card machines are 
available from Singer and Brother. The 
basic machine runs from $500 to $600. 
The ribber, a second bed of needles to 
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KNIT THIS } 
SWEATER OVER 4 
THE WEEKEND j} 


Yes, it’s an easy weekend knit, using Paton’s 
wonderful Diana Yarn. 




















It’s a great idea! Susan Bates’ new easy 
working, smooth flowing size 17 Circlon 
knitting needle whips up a pattern in no 
time. And what’s more, the heads are 
changeable. Look forward to more 
new ideas from Susan Bates! 








| Get the pattern from 
3 Susan Bates — FREE — 


Just inquire at your favorite Art Needlework Counter. 
Ask for leaflet #17015. If they’re out, then write to Susan 
| Bates and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Happy Knitting! 
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“Your Complete Art 
Needlework Source” 


Susan Bates, Inc., 212 Middlesex Avenue, Chester, CT 06412 
West Coast: 1984 Sabre Street, Hayward, CA 94545 








automatically produce ribbing, will cost 
an additional $300 to $350. 

All the machines on the market are 
good, so what’s important is the 
instruction that comes with the 
machine. Some dealers have a stronger 
commitment to teaching than others. 
And, no matter how good your hand- 
knitting skills, you will need instruction 
on the machine. Check the Yellow Pages 
for knitting-machine dealers, sewing- 
machine dealers, and yarn shops. 


Stringing beads 
I have some beautiful blue beads that I'd 
like to string, but I’ve never done it before, 
and I don’t know what kind of string to 
use. Can you give me some guidelines? 
—Susan Knowlton, St. Mary’s, OH 
Leba Freed replies: Use the largest cord 
that will fit through the holes in your . 
beads so the beads will hang smoothly. 
Nylon is the most popular material for 
stringing beads and is available in a 
range of sizes. Size 0 is very thin and 
suitable for seed beads, cut beads, bugle 
beads, rocaille beads, and other small 
glass beads; size 25 is suitable for glass 
trade beads, old chevrons, millifiore 
beads, and metal beads. The most 


popular size nylon is 4, which is 
appropriate for any bead from 4mm to 
8mm, including garnet, jade, lapis lazuli, 
amethyst, topaz, coral, ivory, crystal, as 
well as your blue beads. Size 2 nylon bead 
cord is perfect for most pearls and small 
beads, like rubies and sapphires. 

Bead cord, which comes in 2-meter 
(2.2-yd.) lengths on cards, with a needle 
for stringing, is available in about 30> 
colors. Silk cord is available in the same 
sizes and colors as nylon, at about twice 
the price. Larger or heavier beads, of clay, 
wood, or metal, can be strung on 
leather cords. Leather is available in 
several thicknesses, by the yard or in 
100-meter (110-yd.) balls, and in natural, 
black, and other colors. 

Rayon cord, available in many colors, 
is ideal for smooth beads with large 
centers. It looks nice when the beads 


are strung onto strands of different colors. 


For huge beads, use white cotton twine 
(dyed any color), hemp, or macramé cord. 


Does anybody know? 

Ihave an old Wheeler and Wilson, 
Number 9, treadle sewing machine, but I 
don’t have an instruction book for it. Is 
there anyone who can give me 


Maneys Motions 


"86 CATALOG 


A warehouse of sewing 
supplies as close 


as your mailbox. 


information on operating and 
maintaining this machine? 
—Kathryn Thompson, Islesboro, ME 


About ten years ago I bought a waxy 
tailor’s chalk that disappeared from the 
fabric when the tip of a warm iron was 
applied. ’'d like the name of the 
manufacturer or a mail-order source. 
—E. Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 


I have a Nadeau Hand Skill 4-harness 
loom, model 15N, for which my mother 
used to order warp beams warped with 
yarn from Nadeau Handweaving Center, 
419 N. State St., Chicago, IL. Is there 
anywhere I can still get warped beams? 
—Brigid Thompson, Vadnais Hts., MN 


About the answer people: Claire Shaeffer is 
the author of The Complete Book of Sew- 
ing Short Cuts and Sew a Beautiful Gift; 
Lynn Payette teaches embroidery in Weth- 
ersfield, CT; Susan Guagliumi is a knitting 
consultant for Singer; Leba Freed is vice 
president of the Albuquerque, NM, chapter 
of the Bead Society. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown CT 06470. 





*84 page catalog of unique sewing 
supplies 


Weaving, and Four Harness Weaving 
NANCY HARVEY: Tapestry-Level | 
BETTY DAVENPORT: Rigid Heddle-Level | 
CANDACE CROCKETT: Card Weaving 
ORLO DUKER: Cut Pile Rug Weaving 
ROBIN DAUGHERTY. Splint Basketry 


*Over 300 books, notions, & patterns 


*“Sewing With Nancy” videotapes— 


20 titles—rent or buy 
Via video, YOUR instructor is 


*Everyday values and quantity always there... when YOU need them... 


discounts Professionally taped, edited, and 
duplicated, one-hour courses are 


ONLY $49.00, 2 hr. $69.00 


For your catalog, send 3 first class stamps to: 


Maney’ Motions, Ltd. 


P.O. Box 683, Dept. T 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 


FREE Catalog 
wise (800) 442-1122 
ee 





Victorian Video Productions 
Dept. F 
S05 Shomas. PO. Bow 1828 
Fort Iownsend, Wh ISIOS 


If you are a sewing educator or own a sewing related business, please send details. 





LEARN TO WEAVE VIA 
Weaving VIDEO SUOEESIOPS 
~ DEBORAH CHANDLER: Introduction to 


10 Threads Magazine 


CLASS SCHEDULE 
SUMMER 1986 





DYES FOR THE 80's 
Katherine Sylvan, June 2-6 


BEGINNING SWEATER KNITTING 
Emilie Wacaser, June 5, 12, 19 & 26 


SPINNING 
Marjorie Johnson, June 16, 18 & 20 


OPERA WEAR FROM THE LOOM 
Marcia Kolk, June 23 - July 10 


FoLK ART KNITTING 
Emilie Wacaser, July 2, 9, 16, 23 & 30 


NATIVE DYES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Norma Medina, July 9, 10, & I! 


CoLor ANALYSIS & WARDROBING 


Albertje Koopman, July 14-25 


Annette Chaudet, July 24 





| CoL_p WATER DyING 
Nancv Neeley, July 21, 22 & 25 


WEFT Facep RuG WEAVING 
Marilvn Dillard, July 28 - August | 


KNIT WITH RaGs 
Marcia Kolk, August 2, 9, 16 & 23 


RaG WEAVING 
Marcia Kolk, August 4-15 


INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED 
KNITTING MACHINES 
Kathleen Walke, August 4-15 


FROM SHEEP TO SHAWL 
Annette Chaudet, August 18-28 


Navaso WEAVING 
Ramona Sakiestewa, Sept. 2-12 


WEAVING FOR BEGINNERS 
Marcia Kolk, Sept. 2-13 


FoLK ART KNITTING 
Emilie Wacaser, Sept. 3, 10, 17 & 24 


EVENING - LEARN TO WEAVE 
Marcia Kolk & Emilie Wacaser 
Sept. 19- Oct. | 


DRAPING, PATTERN MAKING 
AND DESIGN 
Lynne Horpedahl, Sept. 15-19 


BEGINNING KNITTING MACHINES 
Kathleen Walke, Sept. 22-26 


kaekkkkk 


For complete semester class 
schedule and fees call or write: 


(505) 983-1168 
1201 Cerrillos Road 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 


August/September 1986 


WEAVING FOR THE MARKETPLACE 


FROM TRE SECK UF 


An Illustrated Guide to 
HATMAKING 

Learn how to make felt, straw & fabric cov- 

ered hats with the easy to follow step-by- 

step instructions contained in the most 

complete and unique millinery book ever. 

Perfect for home sewers, doll makers, and 
costumers. Includes a list of suppliers and 
60 modern and historical patterns. Spiral 
bound. 200 pages. 8%” x 11”. Brochures 
available. 


Send $179.95 + $7.25 postage. 
MN residents add $7.20 sales tax. 
(Please pay in U.S. funds.! 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 


3101 12th Ave. S. #5-T : 

Minneapolis, MN 55407, U.S.A. | 

(612) 722-8951 : 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED ‘ 


WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
LooK TO 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
NATURAL FIBERS x Silks 

yx Cottons 

vr Wools 

x Linen 
Blends 

vx Rayon 
Blends 


53 different Natural & Dyed Coned Yarns 


Ranging from 15,000 to 400 yards/pound 
® WHOLESALE ONLY <4 
& Stocked In Berkeley ¢ Mill Agents <4 


A Division of Straw Into Gold 
DEPT T 86 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 





Klik 40 


The Little Loom 
With Big Ideas 


Workshops, teaching, samples - the 
Klik 40 can do it! It’s compact (16” 
wide), economical, and expandable: 
Start with four harnesses, and keep 
adding harnesses by fours all the 
way up to sixteen! 

The harnesses are raised by lifting 
the handles at the sides until the 
little spring legs click out. Or should 
we Say Klik Out?! The harnesses fall 
back into place when the spring 
legs are pushed back in. Tne handles 
have been made long and short / 
dark and light colored to make 
visual distinction between harnesses 
easy. Harnesses can also be 
numbered with stickers supplied 
with the loom. 


The Klik 40 comes complete with 
four harnesses, 200 texsolv hedales, 
2 flat shuttles, 16 warp sticks and 
instructions. The floating beater will 
hold standard size reed or the 
supplied snap-together plastic reed 
in 30/10 and 40/10cm dents. 
Additional harnesses are sold in sets 
of four. 

The Klik is made of unlacquered 
beech and comes as a kit. A 
matching floorstand is available as 
an accessory. 


For more information on the Louét 
Klik 40 and our other looms, 
spinning wheels and accessories, 
write for our free catalog. 


Louét Sales 

Box 70 
Lovet Carleton Place, Ont. 

K7C 3P3 








Quick cordmaker 
My husband devised an inexpensive, 


quick cordmaker that I use to make belts, 


drawstrings, and straps for the 
garments I handweave. Some basic 


woodworking skills and a few tools are 
required to make this gadget. It consists of 
a plywood disk with eye screws that is 
attached to the front end of a drill. The 


yarn is attached to the eye screws an 


to dowels that are clamped to a secure 


surface. When the drill is turned on, 


yarn is wound to make a tight plied cord 


of any length or thickness. 


Decide on the length of your finished 


cord, multiply that number by 4% or 


and cut a guide cord to that length. (Use 
the yarn you'll use for the finished cord as 
the guide cord.) Insert the disk’s center 


bolt into the drill-bit socket and atta 
the dowel clamp to a sturdy piece of 


furniture. Tie one end of the guide cord to 
one of the dowels and loop the midpoint 


of the yarn strand around one of the 
hooks on the disk. Tie the other end 


the strand to the other dowel. This will give 

you twice the length of the finished cord. 
Now hook the yarn for the finished 

cord around two, three, or four of the eye 


screws (for a small amount of yarn, I 


use only two hooks), and wrap it back 
around the dowels. Continue until you 
have half the desired thickness of the cord 


when you squeeze the strands close 


together. (Note: If you use only two hooks, 

make sure they are opposite each other 

in order to keep the winding balanced.) 
Run the drill until the yarn is wound 

tight. Then grab the cord at its center, 

double it back, and place the disk behind 


the dowel clamp, Keeping the cord ta 


(have someone help you). Let the cord 
twist back on itself slowly. Be sure to knot 
the ends near the dowels before cutting 
the cord away from the tools. Finished. 
cA: 


—Jane Taubensee, Bloomington 


Dowel clamp 






3%-in.-long, 
%e-in. dowels 
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Back-and-forth knitting 

The simplest Fair Isle patterns require 
working simultaneously with two balls of 
yarn. Argyle and complex contemporary 
patterns may require several balls. 

The secret to changing colors in the 
middle of arow without leaving a hole in 
the work is to tightly twist the new yarn 
around the old. Sounds great. But this 
simple twist at every color change, coupled 
with turning the work around at the end of 
a row, quickly makes a mess of strands 
that would cause Arachne to shudder! 

The solution is to knit back and forth 
on the same side of the fabric, no matter 
what kind of stitch you’re making. (This 
technique is also useful when you're 
making a large, heavy, or bulky item 
that is difficult to turn after every row.) 

To visualize the technique, loosely 
knit about 1 in. of a 20-stitch stockinette 
swatch, changing colors in the row. 

When you get to the end of a knit row, 
stop. In stockinette, you’d normally turn 
the work to purl the back. But purling is 
simply knitting on the wrong side, so, 
although you’ll be working on the front 
side of the fabric, you’ll be making the 
same stitch you'd be making if you were 
purling on the back side. You'll be 
working from the left edge of the fabric to 
the right, instead of from right to left. 

Insert the left-needle tip into the 
back of the first stitch on the right needle, 
slipping the left needle behind the 
right. (To check the needle’s position, turn 
your work around and insert the needle 
as if you were going to purl; then look at it 
on the wrong side.) Wrap the working 
yarn around the left-needle tip 
counterclockwise, and pull the left- 
needle tip through the space underneath 
the right needle to form the stitch. 

When knitting from left needle to right, 
the twists at the color changes are all 
counterclockwise. When you knit back 
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across the row, from right needle to left, 

the color changes are twisted clockwise. 

By the time you get to the end of the row, 

all of your yarns are untangled and 

ready to go again for the next row. 
—Shelley Cypher, Laguna Niguel, CA 





Variegated knitting 
Variegated yarns knit up in patches of 
color instead of in the soft, heathery look 
the skeins had. And the design of the 
patches can change drastically when you 
Knit a sleeve or cardigan front, for 
example, because of the change in the 
width of the knitting. To minimize the 
patching, knit two rows from one ball of 
yarn, then two rows from another, then 
two rows from the first, and so on. You'll 
have short yarn floats at the edge, but 
the colors will be more evenly distributed. 
—Ruth Galpin, Southport, CT 


A nonknitter friend recently bought me 
several skeins of yarn in a close-out sale 
she attended. Because she didn’t know 
about the importance of dye lots, no two 
skeins were from the same lot. But I 
made a beautiful sweater from them by 
knitting and purling rows 1 and 2 from 
one skein and attaching a second skein for 
rows 3 and 4. I continued to alternate 
skeins every two rows. The skeins from 
the different dye lots made the yarns 
appear slightly variegated. The sweater 
turned out lovely, and I made good use 
of all the yarn. 

—Judith Nyman-Schaaf, Seattle, WA 


More uses for plastic 
bread-bag closures 

The next time I sley a warp, I must try 
Ms. Gildersleeve’s suggestion (Threads, 
No. 4), as I have quite a collection of 
bread-bag closures. I use them for several 
projects. They make marvelous tatting 
shuttles (if you use a crochet hook to pull 
the thread through the picots). They’re 
also great for rolling up the ends of your 
macramé yarn when you’re working on 
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We'll get you : ae 
KAGEDO 


out of some tough spots. 


Are you sheepish about washing woolens? 

Does the thought of laundering needlepoint leave you in 
stitches? 

Are fine washables taking you to the cleaners? 

Wool Tone, Stitch Clean and Easy Wash to the rescue. This trio 
of terrific stain removers has been taking spots and anxiety out of 
those special cleaning jobs for over twenty five years. 

Blankets, quilts, sweaters, silks, lingerie, stockings, needle- 
work, delicate knits. 

Blood, soil, sweat, smears. 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
KIMONO & OBI 


CPi tiitaate eateries 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


It’s a tough job. But somebody knows how to do it. | 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


BVimOlutlau mrielirlenimeliriniiicag’ 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 


NEEDLEPOINT 


COLD WATER 
WASH CLEANER 





SOIL & STAIN 
REMOVER 


© 1986 Van Wyck Products Co., Inc., 600 So. Lake Ave. Suite 410, Pasadena, CA 91106 (213) 681-4823 
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You need it — we have it! es 
Wooden Temples 
and Shuttles 


Over a dozen sizes available. 


TEXSOLV Heddles/ 
Tie-Up Kits 

World famous ) 

from Sweden. 

Over a dozen 

heddle sizes 

available. 


Umbrella 
Swift 
Skeinholder 


From Sweden 
— the tradi- 
tional, large 
(25” high) 
wooden swift. 


Stainless 
Steel Reeds 


Has the cost of 
stainless steel 
reeds kept you 
from using them? 
Check our prices 
on the new 
VIKING reeds — 
you'll be pleas- 
antly surprised! 


For a full-color catalog of our extensive line of 
looms and weaving accessories, send $2.50. Fora 
yarn sample book, containing over 1000 color 
samples of wools, cottons, linens and cottolins 
(50/50), send $10. 


 . 
“Viking” 


Swedish Floor Loom 
Glimakra’s newest — a jack loom available 
in 36” and 48” weaving widths (4 har- 
nesses, 6 treadles). Solidly constructed; 
smooth, quiet operation. Clean, even shed. 
An addition to the line of world-renowned 
Glimakra® countermarch looms. 


Bal =| 
Winder 


A clever device to 
quickly wind balls of 
wools, synthetics, 
cottons, etc. 


August/September 1986 


Bobbin Winders from 
Sweden 


Well-balanced, 
smooth- 

running 

metal bob- 

bin wind- 

ers. 

Small (#11), 
Large (#21), 
Lace (#3}). 


Paper Quill Bobbins 


Use with #11 winder. 


COMPARE PRICES AND ORDER OUR WEAV- 
ING EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR WEAVING 
STORE. IF THERE IS NO LOCAL GLIMAKRA 
DEALER, YOU CAN ORDER DIRECT FROM US 
— Call TOLL FREE 1-800-THE YARN. (California 
residents call 1-707-762-3362) 


Glimakra Looms 'n Yarns, inc. 


A subsidiary of Viking Trading Company 
1304 Scott Street — TH15 
Petaluma, CA 94952 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 








a project and keeping them untangled. I 
haven't tried it yet, but I bet they'd 
make great knitting bobbins... . 

—Roberta Sue Gibstein, Philadelphia, PA 


I read the “Yarn markers” tip (No. 4) 
with interest, but I have an easier way to 
mark knitting or crochet rows. Use 
plastic closures or ties from bread or 
produce bags. It’s an inexpensive, 
surefire way to mark increases, decreases, 
or changes in the pattern. These closures 
clip on and off easily and won't pull or snag 
the yarn. I keep mine in a Ziploc plastic 
bag and use them over and over. 

—Sue Fruth, Clearwater, MN 


To soften an itchy sweater 
Sheep’s wool is in many ways like human 
hair. After washing a woolen sweater, I 
rinse it with vinegar to restore the pH. 
balance. If it’s itchy, I soften it with a 
mixture of 2 tbsp. to 6 tbsp. of hair 
conditioner and a minimum amount of 
water, which I spread over the entire 
garment and between the fibers. After a 
few minutes, I rinse the sweater 
thoroughly, towel-dry it, and lay it flat 
to finish drying. 

—Shelley Karpilow, Berkeley, CA 


rug hobbiests... 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! __ 
























4g” FREE DETAILS... 
<"jy MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
... in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name _ 








Address 








City State Zip 
Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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Neat knots 


Here’s a way to eliminate unsightly 
knots in double threads when you're 
sewing handwork or embroidering. Put 
both ends of the thread or floss through 
the needle’s eye. Then pull the thread 
so that its looped end is longer. Make a 
stitch in the fabric in the direction in 
which you'll be stitching, and pull the 
needle through until the loop is almost 
at the point where you first inserted the 
needle into the fabric. Now put the 
point of the needle through the loop and 
pull the thread until you have secured it. 
—Itya Sandra Perlingieri, San Diego, CA 





To thread a needle 

This is a simple hint, but it makes 
threading needles much easier. Cut the 
thread on a slant. Hold the thread as 


who enjoy using the best 
Judge tor youself. Send $1.00 
(bade youk fast ode 
for Asrochwe with actiral 
Swatches and pices, 
Stuffing Quilt Battsand 
Pillow Inserts at dtect 
factoty savings. 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


WaM Gena So i eee ee ee 
Address 


City 





pocc-------- 





close as possible to its cut end; hold the 
needle so that you easily see the eye 
(holding it up against a white background 
helps). Now push the eye of the needle 
over the thread, instead of pushing the 
thread into the eye. (If the thread is 
limp or frayed, try waxing where you cut.) 
—Mary E. Weaver, Savannah, GA 


To thread a needle quickly for sewing or 
stitchery, wrap the thread tightly around 
the needle, and then slip it off, holding 
the thread firmly between your thumb 
and forefinger, close to the creased fold 
line. Then push the needle between your 
thumb and forefinger to thread it. 
When the folded thread has gone through 
the eye, you can easily pick it up on the 
other side and bring the strand through. 
—Susan Morin, Seekonk, MA 


Thread a needle with the end of the 
thread that leads off the spool. Thread is 
spun so that this end will slip through ° 
the eye more easily than the other end. 
—Lois Morrison, Leonia, NJ 


Want to share a tip? We'll pay $25 for 
each one we publish. Send details to: 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Beautiful, bulky cotton boucle. Year 
‘round comfort. 12 exciting solid & 
unlimited hand painted shades. 
Exclusively from Dyed in the Wool. 


For pattern, 
name of 
dealer & 


yarn samples 
send$I and 
sase to: 


Dyed in the Wool, Ltd. 
252 West sb St, Dept TS86, New York, NY fO0TS 
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Now you can avoid the time and 
trouble of shopping for fabric. 
All you need is the new 
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A well-rounded magazine for all machine knitters. Full of 
up-to-the minute information and patterns that relate to 
all makes of knitting machines. Whether you are a 
Custom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to 
keep you abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new, and what's 
been updated. 


Fabrics by Lineweaver catalog. 
You can choose from the newest | 
patterns and fabrics...sew one 
outfit while your next order is 
delivered right to your home. 


® Beautiful color photographs, over 
300 of the finest woven fabrics. 


® Everyday low prices plus 


U.S. values up to 40% off and 
Evear -- $16.50 quantity discounts. * 
2 years . $30.00 
Canada & Foreign (U.S. Funds) @ "See for yourself’ 
lyear......... $20.00 swatches available. 
2 years . $38.00 
@ Free sewing tip newsletter 
with every order. Fabrics by Lineweaver 
For Subscriptions or more information write: Catalog subscription, $2.00 
@® Customer satisfaction 
Western Knitting Machine Guide FABRICS BY Address ¢ J ________ 
P.O. Box 1527 = i 
: Largest Fabric by Mail Catalog Service Send to: Fabrics by Lineweaver 
The Best Thing to 3300 Battleground Ave. Greensboro, NC 27410 
(919)282-3170 TS 
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Auctioning rugs 

among the Navajo 

It’s a windy February afternoon at 

6,500 ft. above sea level. Indian women 
of all ages drive in pickup trucks to the 
elementary school in the little town of 
Crownpoint, NM—eastern Navajo agency 
headquarters. Accompanied by small 
children, they descend from their trucks, 
carrying plastic sacks. 

Out of the sacks comes an astonishing 
variety of finely woven rugs, for sale at 
this evening’s auction of the 
Crownpoint Rug Weavers Association. The 
women line up through the late 
afternoon at the door of the school 
auditorium, where the rugs are 
numbered and tagged with the name and 
district of the weaver. Each weaver also 
sets the minimum bid she’]] accept for her 
work, which the association 
representative records and hands over to 
the auctioneer. Then the rugs are piled 
on long cafeteria tables, ready for 
inspection by the Anglo buyers, who 
begin to fill the auditorium even as 
weavers Still wait on line at the door. 

What astounds the eye are the variety, 
the richness of color and pattern, the 
finesse and artistry of almost every 
piece. The rugs range in size from less 
than 1 ft. sq. up to 8-ft. by-10 ft. room- 
size pieces. Often they seem too fine to be 
used on the floor: tapestries destined 
for walls, for display on a guest bed, 
gracing a cherished pillow. The Wall 
Street Journal says that after real estate, 
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Navajo rugs are the best investment in 
the country (“old” rugs are still actively 
collected and can be valued as high as 
$10,000). They are irresistible as objets 
d’art, as warm.and practical cozies, and 
as examples of the growth, change, and 
evolution of a living tradition. 

The Navajo have been working with 
wool for about 300 years, originally for 
domestic use: rugs, saddle blankets, bed 
coverings, and, in the most ancient 
memory, clothing. In the last century, 
they have woven less and less for 
themselves and more and more for 
settlers and tourists. The rugs displayed at 
the auction this night are innovative 
pictorial tapestries and modern versions of 
“old” geometric patterns—storms, 
lightning, crystals. Most of the abstract 
patterns are not symbolic of anything, 
they’re just patterns. Pictorial rugs 
include images of trains, cows, birds, 
the American flag, alphabets, the weaver’s 
loom in front of her hogan. A recent 
innovation is the depiction of sand- 
painting figures, yevs (illustrations of 
Navajo religious chants), and yetbichais 
(sacred figures). Some weaving of this 
type is still subject to disapproval by 
conservative elders, but its appearance 
at auctions meets with gasps of approval 
from the buyers. 

Weaving is mostly a woman’s trade. 
Many of the weavers are descendants of 
weavers, their tools having been passed 
down from a mother or grandmother. A 
weaver may Know sheep and raise them 


herself, carding and spinning her own 
fresh wool or mohair. Commercially 
spun wool is often respun until it is fine 
enough for weft and warp. The simple 
frame loom has hardly changed over the 
centuries. Dyes may be vegetable or 
aniline, though some collectors disapprove 
of modern chemistry. Usually the weave 
is weft-faced tabby, done without benefit 
of sketch, cartoon, or pattern draft. 

The finest rugs are sometimes packed 
120 weft threads/in. 

Eight years ago I lived and worked 
here, so tonight I look for familiar faces. I 
recognize Herman Coffey, the auctioneer, 
and Ena Chavez, now manager of the 
Crownpoint Rug Weavers Association. | 
greet Navajo women in Navajo; sometimes 
I am rewarded with a nod or smile. I am 
excited, yet distanced by time and 
experience, for when I lived here I was 
not a spinner, not a weaver. In the 
intervening years, I’ve learned to spin, 
to dye, to weave. It is now a part of my 
life. I don’t know if I’d have learned 
these skills without having lived here. 

Nobody knows how many Navajo 
weavers there are, nor what percentage of 
them belongs to the association. These 
auctions have been going on since 1964, 
and they’ve been held every six or eight 
weeks since Mrs. Chavez took over as 
association manager in 1981. Many 
rugs, of course, never get to auction. 
They're sold through the trading posts 
that dot the reservation or to dealers from 
Gallup, Phoenix, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, 


Lan A , . a he ' At the Crounpoint Rug Weavers Association 
OMG, VA Webb Abas via abe 2 ee he a wir ms @ auction, Herman Coffey (left) tells the virtues 
aa ae ee ee ee eT ra R ke es of Velma Segay’s rug, which brought $1,400, 
the top price of the evening. Above, weavers 

watch buyers paw through piles of rugs. 
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earth as soft wooly lambs. 


® Easy-to-follow directions and chart. 
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measurement & we'll forward correct size. 
e Pay by check or money order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Stockton, NJ 08559 
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If you love to sew?! 
Sew-It Seams is for you! 

Sew-It Seams is an informational publica- 
tion concerning all aspects of the sewing 
industry. We are dedicated to com- 
municating new ideas, helpful information, 
and related services to our readers. 
* Educating and inspiring sewing people is 

our goal! 
* Make more efficient use of sewing time 

through short cuts and self knowledge! 


* Improve self confidence! 
* Exciting, illustrated, educational articles! 
‘ Special emphasis on reader participation! 


We bring ideas and skills that keep you 
informed, save you money, and add flair to 
your sewing creativeness. 


We would enjoy having your opinions to 
customize our publication for you. 
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The Schacht Baby Wolf is a thought- 
fully engineered portable loom. De- 
signed for mobility, you'll probably be 
tempted to take it to workshops, classes, 
out onto the porch, or to a friend’s. 
And if space is a problem, simply fold 


SCH. ACHT the loom up and roll it to some out of 
the way place. 
SPINDLES 


The Schacht Baby Wolf is a perfect first 
loom, or for that matter, it’s a perfect 
second loom. Use the Baby Wolf to try out yarns, experiment with 
new weaves or start a second project without involving your big loom. 





We didn’t sacrifice any important big loom features in the Schacht 
Baby Wolf. It has a 25 
inch weaving width 
and is available in 4 
harness, 8 harness 

and 4-Now, 4-Later 
models. Most 
importantly, 
the Baby Wolf 
is made with 
the same high 
standards and ded- 
ication to the craft of 
handweaving that 
are a part of your 
work. 


The Baby Wolf is 
just one of the 
many fine hand- 
weaving prod- 
ucts made 

by Schacht 
Spindle 
Company. 
Please send $2.00 
for our new beautifully 
embossed full color catalog. 
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and indeed, in all the major cities on the 
continent. Many dealers travel around 
the reservation to buy directly from 
individual weavers. Some weavers work 
exclusively for a trusted dealer, while 
others market their rugs through all the 
available channels. 

It’s midevening now, and the buyers, 
who outnumber the Navajo, line up at the 
front of the room to get their bidding 
numbers. Several men bear armfuls of 
rugs to the front of the hall, arranging 
them in neat piles on top of the tables 
that serve as a stage. The buyers fill up 
all the chairs in the middle of the 
auditorium; the Navajo line the walls 
and pack the rear. There’s an excited, 
anticipatory buzz in the air. “This is a 
pretty large crowd here tonight, larger 
than usual,” observes Coffey. “Lots of 
first-time buyers. We got a pretty nice 
selection of rugs here tonight, folks.” 

Coffey warms up the crowd: “This 
here is a private enterprise system. Back 
in nineteen sixty-four there were about 
forty rugs here, and they might have gone 
for about twenty dollars apiece. Tonight 


we have over three hundred fifty rugs, and 


they might average one hundred twenty 


to one hundred sixty dollars each. So now 
if the weavers do a good job, they get 
paid for their work.” 

The association takes 10% off the top 
to pay for the auctioneers, the auditorium, 
and the janitors. Later, privately, Coffey 
estimates that a weaver might end up 
earning 30¢ an hour. 

Coffey continues his patter: “If there’s 
no flaw in them, folks, they’re not Navajo.” 
This assertion belies the perfection and 
artistry of the rugs we’ve been inspecting. 
Perhaps Coffey is referring to the spirit 
line, a weft thread of a different color 
deliberately woven from the design off 
the edge of the piece, which draws the 
spirit of the weaver out of the work, lest 
she be captured forever in the weaving. 

The initial excitement settles down to 
business as Coffey gets to work, another 
rug every 45 seconds. “Now looky here, 
folks, looky here.” Some handkerchief- 
sized rugs, samplers really, go for as 
little as $30. The buyers seem to like rugs 
measuring about 3 ft. by 4 ft., which 
bring $150, $350, even $500. Sometimes 
Coffey can’t get a bid, and a rug goes 
unsold. Sometimes a number of buyers 
spot an especially nice piece, and Coffey 


gets a rapid volley going, ratcheting the 
price as high as he can. 

The highest it goes this evening is 
$1,400, paid by a collector for a 
magnificent rug depicting ghost dancers 
(page 16, left photo), woven by Velma 
Segay of Sawmill, AZ. Velma told me 
she’d spent a solid month weaving that 
rug, not to mention the time preparing 
the yarn. She’s 25, she’s been weaving for 
10 years, and this is her first time at the 
auction—usually she makes miniatures, 
which she sells through a Gallup dealer. 

There are dealers among the buyers 
tonight. One of them told me Segay’s rug 
would sell for $3,000 in Gallup and 
$4,000 in Santa Fe—when the right buyer 
came along. Segay said she’d rather not 
wait for her money. 

“Now looky here, folks,” chants the 
auctioneer. “Looky here.” 

—Ruth-Claire Marcus 


This year, rug auctions will be on 
Aug. 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 31, and Dec. 12. 
For more information, write to 

Ena Chavez, Crownpoint Rug 
Weavers Association, P.O. Box 1630, 
Crownpoint, NM 87313. 
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Sisal for hammocks 

Countless rows of spiky, cactuslike sisal 
plants form neat rows upon the sere 
landscape of Mexico’s Yucatan 
peninsula. With thick, fleshy leaves 
covered by a leathery surface, the 
plants resemble aloe. In the arid heat, 
they take more than 20 years to mature. 

The sisal plant, Agave sisalana, yields 
a long, tough fiber called henequen that’s 
perfectly suited for twine and rope. 

After harvest, the baled stalks are brought 
to a sisal factory like the one I visited 
near Mérida, on the road to the ruins of 
Chichén Itza. There the leaves are 
beaten and scraped. Jets of water wash 
away the pulp and waste, and the 
remaining fiber is either sun-dried or 
passed through an oven. A by-product 
of the process is used as fodder for the 
donkeys that haul the vats along the 
tracks that crisscross the factory. 

The Maya Indians use the fiber to 
make hammocks for themselves as well as 
for tourists and for export. Their huts 
are small, so the hammocks are hung out 
of the way by day and are brought down 
at night for sleeping. Lately, though, the 
Maya have been switching to nylon 
hammocks because of durability and 
bright colors. —Joyce Hannah 


Sisal leaves are spread on racks to dry while 


being processed into twine that is used to 
knot Mexican hammocks. 
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Knit seamless socks & legwarmers 
on the AUTO-KNITTER. Mittens, 
too! 


An old idea with modern refine- 
ments, manufactured from metal 


castings by Harmony Knitters. 


Send #10 SASE for a picture of 
the machine and more information. 


Norma & Kerry Bogan 
HARMONY KNITTERS INC. 
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There just isn’t enough room in Fine Homebuilding’s six 
bimonthly issues to cover all the exciting houses being built 
every year. So starting next February, we'll be publishing a 
special seventh issue devoted exclusively to home design. 


Written by the architects, builders and owners themselves, 
this new issue will cover more than a dozen outstanding 
homes. You'll hear about the sites, the floor plans, energy- 
efficient design features, how the designs were developed, 
what materials were used and how they worked out. And 
you'll get a chance to examine the interior and exterior of 
each house through striking color photos and drawings. 


It’s going to be an exciting issue, and it’s yours if you're 

a Fine Homebuilding subscriber when it comes out. To 
order vour risk-free subscription (#22 for seven issues; 
$25 outside the U.S.), just use the card in the back of this 
issue, write to us at the address below, or call toll-free 
1-800-243-7252 and use your credit card. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 





The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470 


GARDEN CITY. MI. 48135 
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Making clothes 

in colonial style 

I first came across the Brigade of the 
American Revolution at the Bennington 
Museum in Vermont. Peering into a 

glass case containing a mannequin in 
18th-century garb, oblivious to the 
curious tableau they made, were a couple 
in similar dress. They were Brigade 
members taking part in a reenactment of 
the 1777 Battle of Bennington. 

Later, at the historic battleground, I 
saw their encampment of identical white 
tents in neat rows, with blackened iron 
pots hanging above open fires, emitting 
smoke and delicious aromas. Most 
startling, though, were the men, women, 
and children in soldiers’ uniforms or 
civilian colonial clothes, tending their 
chores and eschewing all amenities of 
20th-century life. 

Such striking scenes occur regularly 
in historic communities all over the 
country. The Brigade is a national 
organization composed of regional groups 
that recreate history at the time of the 
Revolution, impeccably reproducing 
18th-century clothing, guns, and 
implements and reenacting battles. Each 
member of the cast becomes a specific 
persona—a soldier, farmer, or camp 
follower. Elements of all the armies 
involved are included—U.S. Continentals 
and Militia, British, Loyalists, Germans, 
French, and Spanish, as well as civilians. 
With Brigade events occurring many 
weekends during the year, participants’ 
historic roles seem inextricable from 
their own lives. 

Brigade men and women make their 
clothing entirely by hand (although they 
admit to occasional cheating on long 
seams), and they do make a concession to 
modern conveniences by using new 
needles. Only 100% cotton thread will do. 
Each new pattern must be exhaustively 
researched and approved by a Brigade 
committee and, finally, by its inspector 
general. It is then sent to the pattern 
mistress, who makes blueprints for 
members who do not care to start a 
particular garment from scratch. 

Since most items of clothing were 
made in a number of different ways and 
with various materials, Brigade 
members have some choices. When Amy 
Zimmerman made a dress to wear to the 
wedding of a Brigade couple, she tried to 
envision a farmer’s wife whose knowledge 
of fashion was limited to what her mother 
had worn on such an occasion. 

Zimmerman ’s dress could have been 
worn anytime between 1730 and 1780. It 
is linen, which was the common 
material because it was much cheaper 
than cotton or silk, rich people’s 
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fabrics. Cotton was not produced in the 
United States until later. Flax, however, 
was grown all over. Zimmerman’s dress 
fabric is patterned in quarter-inch 

stripes of white and a natural shade edged 
on either side by one thread of brown. A 
white linen ruffle around the neck and a 
maroon grosgrain ribbon and maroon 
petticoat add color. The bodice and sleeves 
are lined in a coarser linen—often a 

dress lining is pieced together from odd 
scraps of material. 

Zimmerman, who had never sewn 
before joining the Brigade, started out by 
making a skirt out of heavy linen. Next, 
she bought a chemise made by someone 
else, then a shirt that doubles as a 
nightgown. Men brought the long shirttails 
from back to front, to serve as underwear. 

“It was not a modest time,” 

Zimmerman explained. “Bodices were 
shockingly low cut. The ugliest part of 
the body was considered to be the elbow, 
which was therefore hidden more than 
other parts.” 

The 18th-century folk led such drab 
lives that they loved to combine bright 
colors, like purple and orange. Yellow 
was common because it was easy to get an 
intense hue from onion skins. Scarlet 
was a favorite for capes. Red and indigo 
were most expensive because they were 
difficult to achieve. Many of the natural 
dyes they used fade easily from washing 
and sunlight, which probably accounts for 
the more muted hues we think of as 
colonial today. 

Married Quaker women, however, 
were restricted to black and charcoal. 
Deanna Dean, who is a Quaker, wears 
her everyday outfits to Brigade functions. 
The only touch of color in her clothing 
is the earthy green of her wool apron. 
Aprons are essential for every Brigade 
woman. They keep the dresses clean and 
double as pot holders or gloves. Most 
Quakers were well-to-do and could afford 
wool, which is less flammable and 
therefore safer to wear for cooking. 

The uniforms of the Brigade men are 
more varied because each individual unit 
focuses on one particular time period. 
Thus, one unit has uniforms worn in 1775, 
while another wears the variation of 
1776, and so on. In many of the 
regimental coats worn early in the war, 
the basic military pattern is the same, but 
some are longer than others, with small 
differences in detailing. Some members of 
the Brigade also wear clothing taken 
from “dead” British soldiers. 

Brian McCoy, who portrays a rifleman, 
said he dresses “more as a farmer, who has 
picked up some influence of the 
Indians. My clothing is a combination of 
military clothing and civilian clothing: 





undyed linen trousers, white linen shirt, 
brown linen waistcoat with pewter 
buttons, often a brown linen work smock, 
a brown leather belt, and a wide-brimmed 
black felt hat.” Added to that are various 
pieces of military equipment—musket, 
partridge box, and haversack. 

“I get a great deal of satisfaction from 
taking flat material and turning it into 
something that fits and being able to 
wear something I’ve made, particularly 
something authentic,” McCoy told me. 

Additional information about the 
Brigade may be obtained from David A. 
Horn, 619 Yale Rd., Cynwyd, PA 19004. 

—Gitta Morris 


Elizabeth Thompson, of Waterbury, CT, wears 
a purple cotton skirt and white cotton apron. 
As acamp follower, she scavenged her British 
red coat, green waistcoat, and canvas food 
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wihhible US Funds Postage included in price 

12 for $3.25 - 20 for $4.50 - 40 for $6.50 
100 for $13.00 - 250 for $22.00 - 500 for $34.00 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS® 
Box 14664, Dept. TH «= Portland, Ore. 97214 


Threads of your life 

are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 

make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for loved ones. 
American family life 

has always been more colorful, 
cozy, and comfortable ‘ 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 

we treasure. 

Keep the tradition alive. 

Make a quiltfor someone today, 

and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 


QUILTER’'S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It's full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its 
topics range from traditionai techniques to modern innova- 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 

PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 

And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 

each year of your subscription. 

QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 

Box 394, Dept. THH7, [ 

Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 

My payment Is enclosed for: | 

C] Sample tssue with Cat. $3.00 [J '2-yr. with Cat. $8.00 | 

() Full Year (10 Issues) with Catalog $13.95 

C1) €&xtra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) [ 
(U.S. Funds, Canada, add $4/yr.) | 
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City State Zip -j 
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What you have in mind... 





...we put in your hand. 
When your choice of yarn has no limits, 
neither does your imagination. 


Our products and the way we do business 
will tell you how important we think 
your ideas are. 


Selamialctlaurlalsismemelliatelicue a@-toa ules through ‘dats 
Yarn Store in a Box™sample set, 


please call TOLL FREE 1-800-341-0282 or write to 
c ee 
; i. la 
pa 





12 School Street 
Bath, Maine 
04540 


Tons of quilts 


at Liberty festival 
New York City’s Pier 92 is a vast, 


shedlike structure of steel and glass, the 
length of a football field, built on a 
concrete foundation that juts out into the 
Hudson River. From April 24 through 
April 27, it was warmed to the rafters 
with quilts—quilts hanging overhead, 
quilts displayed against partitions, quilts 
draped over racks, quilts folded on 
furniture, quilts piled on the floor. The 
occasion was the Great American Quilt 
Festival, billed as “a Museum of Folk Art 
event presented by Scotchgard brand 
products in celebration of the Statue of 
Liberty Centennial.” 

About 25,000 people, including 120 
busloads of quilters (some from as far 
away as Nebraska), visited Pier 92 
during the festival. There were 105 
exhibitors, including quilt dealers, 
suppliers, and publishers. More than 
2,000 of the quilters attended 57 
workshops, 30 lectures, and the Lady 
Liberty fashion show. 

Besides the thousands of quilts at 
dealers’ booths, there were 14 special 
exhibitions to see: antique quilts, crazy 
quilts, doll and crib quilts, Amish quilts, 
contemporary quilts from the Museum 
of American Folk Art’s collections, quilts 
from contests organized by J.C. Penney 
and Laura Ashley, Texas and Hawaiian 
quilts, workshop teachers’ quilts, and 
winning quilts from other competitions. 
The National Needlework Association’s 
“From Sea to Shining Sea” banner, which 
was 1,000 ft. long and consisted of 333 
sections, ran the length of the exhibition 
space and back. In the lobby, the 
quilters were greeted by Fairfield 
Processing Corporation’s “So Proudly 
We Hail”—50 quilted banners, one for 
each state. 

The headline attraction was the 
“Expressions of Liberty” show (see back 
cover) of 51 state winners from the 
Great American Quilt Contest. These 
quilts, chosen from more than 1,000 
entries, were all designed and stitched to 
the theme, “Liberty, freedom, and the 
heritage of America in honor of the Statue 


Patches on patches 

When I was a hippie Madonna, barefoot 
with baby on my hip, I patched our jeans 
as art and necessity. Some people 
patched them with remnants of the 
flowery calico from which we made 
ourselves the clothes you couldn't buy in 
Nebraska but could see in Time 
magazine (hence, also the dreaded 
American-flag-on-the-butt period of our 
history). I used a neat blanket stitch in 
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of $20,000 for “Glorious Lady of Freedom.” 


of Liberty Centennial.” They tell stories 
about each quiltmaker’s love of country, 
her ancestry, the quilting heritage she 
continues, and, in subtext, what happened 
to her and her family during the long 
quiltmaking process. The theme is clear in 
most of the quilts (a realistic likeness of 
the statue appears in 35), though in a few 
it’s a puzzle the viewer decodes. The 
majority are posterlike in effect, 
dramatically conceived, designed as 

giant illustrations. And they’re all 
superbly crafted. The competition 

carried a $20,000 first prize, won by 
Moneca Calvert of Carmichael, CA, 

whose “Glorious Lady of Freedom” is 
shown above. 


navy-blue thread to accent the blue 
denim patches | preferred, but once when 
a denim patch low on the haunch gave 
way, I cut a bright star from calico and 
patched the patch. 

’ I was wearing these jeans one day 

when a grandmotherly stranger in seamed 
stockings and orthopedic sandals 
approached me and said, “I just wanted to 
tell you what my mother taught me 
years ago. We were poor, but she never 
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Among 1,019 Statue of Liberty quilters, Moneca Calvert of Carmichael, CA, won the grand prize 
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The Liberty quilts will spend the next 
few years traveling around the United 
States. This summer’s schedule is: 

July 10-20, North Country Fair, 
Escondido, CA; July 24-Aug. 4, Topanga 
Plaza, Canoga Park, CA; Aug. 7-17, 
Vancouver Mall, Vancouver, WA; Aug. 21-31, 
Annapolis Mall, Annapolis, MD. After 
that, the Museum of American Folk Art, 
444 Park Ave. So., New York, NY 10016, 
(212) 581-2474, plans to shepherd the 
show into longer stays at other 
museums. The organizers counted this 
first-of-its-kind festival such a success 
that they’re already planning a sequel: 
The Great International Quilt Festival, 
May 4-9, 1988. —Colette Wolff 


patched our patches. That’s where she 
drew the line. It was good advice.” 

I never patched another patch, and I 
never forgot the advice. It’s good to mend, 
but it’s also good to know when to cut 
and run. I’ve seen a lot of people crippled 
by their inability to set aside those 
things upon which they’ve already 
lavished sufficient repair. There’s a time 
to patch and a time to cease patching and 
bring forth the new. —Kandra Hahn 
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Imagery 
Specialty Yarns 


We have what you need, 
or we Il create it. 


+ Blends of mohair, wool, cotton, rayon, silk, brushed 
& loop 
Dyed & Natural yarns tor handknitting, weaving or 
any hber craft, “We have what you need, or well creat 
rT aa 
Sold on 2 oz. pull skeins and cones. 
First Quality Commercial Dyes — mix & match to 
create your own colors with “EZ” directions. 
Application, wholesale price list, and to be placed 
on continual mailing list, send $5.00, retundable 
with first order to: 


Imager y Specialty Yarns 


P.O. Box 9 North Uxbridge Mass. 01538 
“The Mill” (203) 564-4445 


Dealer & Institutional Inquiries Welcome 


DYES for Fabric Design 


COTTON — WOOL — SILK 
BATIK — PAINT — STENCIL 


yes’ ves’ 
LIQUID Reactive Dyes 
PROcion Reactive Dyes 
Ciba Kiton Acid Dyes-Washfast Acid Dyes 
TEXTILE INKS & Pigments 
ALL SUPPLIES 


Cibacron F Reactive Dyes 


We are an EXCELLENT Source! 
SPECIALISTS IN FABRIC COLORATION 


FREE CATALOG hi R—===« 
hemical © m4 
nc. 


P.O. BOX 14, DEPT. T 
SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 
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Learn the basics (& much more) at your own convenience 
with our COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTIONAL 
VIDEO TAPES. Professionally-produced, this video- 
training series provides all the benefits of one to one 
instruction, combined with the ease and comfort of | 
learning in your own home, at your own pace. 


Series of tapes include: 


Tape I — Quilting Basics I & IT: 
General preparations, tools & materials needed, 
pattern drafting, templates, straight & curved seam 
piecing, plus hand quilting techniques. 


Tape II — Quilting Basics III & IV: 
Log Cabin piecing (traditional block & variations), 
hand applique (using invisible stitches). 


Tape III — Quilting Basics V & VI: 
Hexagons (traditional Grandmother’s Flower Garden 
& more!), 60° Diamond Patterns, ‘English Paper 
Piecing” technique (for those perfect points!), Eight- 
Pointed Stars, plus basic finishing techniques. 


A total of over six hours of instruction! Patterns shown 
on tapes are included at no extra cost! Available in both 
Beta and VHS. 


YES! g Please rush the following tapes to me. If I 
eam not satisfied, I may return the undamaged 
tapes within 7 days for a full refund. 





PLEASE PRINT: 
Name 
Address 
City State __. Zip 
Phone LJ BETA LC) VHS 
Qty. Item Price Total 
Tape I $ 49.95 $ 
_—— Tape II $ 49.95 $ 
ss Tape Il $ 49.95 $ 
— Tapes I, & WI $119.95 $ 


shipping & handling $ 2-00 
MN residents add 6% sales tax $ _ | 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. TOT | 


Make check/money order payable to: CSA Ltd. 
Clip and mail to: P.O. Box 24672, Minneapolis, MN 55424 
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Contemporary tapestry 


William Jeffries’ 914-ft.-long “Bobbing Boys’ is one of 40 
tapestries in traditional Aubusson and Gobelin techniques that 
will hang, along with their preliminary sketches and cartoons, 

at the Cheney Cowles Memorial Museum in Spokane, WA, 
between Aug. 28 and Oct. 5, 1986. Among those represented in 
“Contemporary Imagery/Ancient Tradition— United States, United 
Kingdom, and Canada,” curated by Valerie Clausen, are Jeffries 


and Marta Rogoyska, of Great Britain; Marcel Marois, of Canada; 
and Mark Adams, Jean-Pierre Larochette, and the Scheuer 
Tapestry Studio, of the United States. 

The show will travel to the Whatcom Museum of History and Art 
in Bellingham, WA (Dec. 5, 1986 to Jan. 18, 1987), and the Paris 
Gibson Square Center for Contemporary Arts, Great Falls, MT 
(Feb. 1 to Mar. 20, 1987), before it begins a one-year Canadian tour. 





On designing 

fabric for suits 

In 1938, when he was 18, Eric Gerstel 
was sent to Scotland from his home in 
Austria to learn the textile trade. 

During World War II he went to New York, 
and for the next 25 years was a fabric 
designer for a number of overseas mills 
and an importer of the resulting woolen 
cloth, mainly for men’s suiting. 

In 1970, to simplify his life, Gerstel, 
with his wife and two daughters, left New 
York, unpacked his loom, and set up a 
weaver’s shop in Salisbury, CT. There, he 
wove cloth from Shetland wool and 
cashmere and sold conservatively tweedy 
clothes, as well as yardage. The shop, 
called Undermountain Weavers, was 
recently sold to Dutch and Anne Pinkston 
and moved to West Stockbridge, MA, but 
Gerstel continues to design cloth and 
pass on his experience. He also teaches 
weaving in his elegant new home, high 
on a hill in Salisbury, where our 
conversation took place. 

Gerstel approaches designing fabric as 
a technician rather than as an artist. He 
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likes to make things and see them 
work. As a mill agent, he sold men’s 
suiting material to clothing 
manufacturers. He also designed fabric 
according to what the manufacturers 
needed each season. Gerstel says that 
different breeds of sheep yield wool for 
different uses. The black-faced sheep of 
Scotland have coarse wool, best for 
carpets; yet, on the nearby islands of 
Orkney, Shetland, and Harris, the sheep 
have soft wool that may be used for men’s 
suiting. By far the most wool for suiting 
comes from Australia and New Zealand. 
Gerstel explained that once the cloth 
is woven, the finishing process determines 
its quality. First, to remove the oil, the 
cloth is scoured in a big tank of water with 
detergent. A standard 72-in. width will 
shrink to 58 in. This is good because the 
fibers intermingle and get tighter. The 
cloth gets thicker. The surface gets 
smoother (“blinder,” they say in the 
trade), but too much of this can ruin the 
cloth. Next it’s dried on tenter hooks in 
a hot chamber. Then the cloth is pressed 
through heavy metal rollers and 


steamed again for a final shrinking so it 
won't shrink during tailoring. 

Gerstel said that the colors for suiting 
are basically gray, blue, and brown, with 
livelier bits worked in, but he always 
stays away from purple. He often tries to 
design something unusual, but people 
prefer herringbone. I asked about the 
little balls that always appear on wool 
clothing. Gerstel said this pilling can’t be 
avoided, but it can be removed with an 
adjustable safety razor on a loose setting. 
He went to get one. Mrs. Gerstel 
watched with amusement as he pulled 
taut the hem of my Hebridean skirt and 
shaved away some pills. —Pat Byers 


Ruth-Claire Marcus, of Arcosanti, AZ, 

1s a weaver. Joyce Hannah teaches art in 
Newtown, CT. Gitta Morris lives in 
Madison, CT. Colette Wolff wrote on 
appliqué quilting in Threads, No. 4. 
Kandra Hahn, whose comment on 
patching first appeared in the Oak 
Branch Gazette of Garland, NE, lives in 
Lincoln, NE. Pat Byers, of Sandy Hook, CT, 
is a regular contributor to Threads. 
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The DROP SPINDLE 417 E. Central 


Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


$2.00 COLOR 


bolivian “ 
alpaca jit 
VAFRS 


925 S. CENTER 
(602) 833-7273 






Yarns —— 
Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


\ Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





MESA, ARIZONA 
85202 





+ Smocking Patterns and Plates 
@ pure wool berbers and berber rovings ~ £5 Mew designs 
® textured cottons, linens, silks for clothing h 
® warp yarns in linen, cotton, cotton/linen ‘sag, : Imy : Na al Fi 
e luxury mohair, wools, blends Materials and Laces 


- English Pima Cotton, Swiss Batiste, 
Silks 
- Swiss and French Laces 


S h ibbons 
GRANDOR INDUSTRIES, LTD. + New - Smocking with Silk Ri 


716 East Valley Parkway, Unit 48T CG iis = fabric 
Escondido, CA 92025. (619) 743-2345 Call oF send for free (ssn) $5.00 for samples 

The Smocking Horse Collection (216) 521-4699 
Janice Andrews « 1311 Ramona Ave. « Lakewood, Ohio 44107 


McMORRAN YARN BALANCE 


Sam ple cards of entire Grandor Collection $5.00 
Wholesale to Trade Only 





AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS® 


— Traditional Quality— 


AD-A-CAD/CAM SYSTEMS” 


—Trendsetting Innovations— 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MACOMBER LOOMS 


P.O. Box 186 Beech Ridge Road - York, Maine 03909 - 207-363-2808 
—ESTABLISHED 1936— 





Call or write today for our new catalog. 
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Since Casablanca. 


It takes time. to create a 
classic yarn. It must be spun 
slowly. Carefully. It must take 
color purely. Completely. There 
is arich, romantic softness 
about such a yarn. And yet, a 
quiet and powerful strength. 
We are proud to introduce 
a truly classic yarn. Nature 
Spun Yarns. 

The first time you 
encounter Nature Spun, you 
will be struck by a vibrance of 
color. A plentiful serving of 
29 dyed yarns that are a feast 
for your eyes. And 4 creamy 
naturals. Color this savory 
is hard to believe. And yet, so 
simple to create. Nature Spun 
is shorn exclusively from 
white-face sheep. So there are 


101 27th Avenue Southeast 
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no black fibers to interfere 
with pure, honest color. The 
depth and clarity are simply 
smashing. 

Once you have seen 
Nature Spun, you will natu- 
rally want to touch Nature 
Spun. The softness will defy 
anything you know about 
wool. We carefully hand-select 
our wool from the finest 
sheep in the United States. 
And we pay strict attention 
to consistent fiber length. A 
healthy 3.8 inches, quite a cut 
above the industry standard. 
And well worth it, because 
our handle is the softest 
touch in town. 

Our smashing colors 
and butter-soft handle are only 





puri. MN 55414 





the prelude. Sit back and 
watch us perform. We have 
a knitting capability of 

4-7 stitches per inch. With 
no suffering through “thick” 
and “thin.” Just smooth 
sailing through consistently 
impressive yardage. 

Come take us for a test 
spin. We are currently offering 
a substantial discount on intro- 
ductory orders. Nature Spun 
Yarns are available in pull- 
skein or cone, with a weight 
for all seasons. Partake of 
a truly classic yarn. One that 
will stand the test of time. 

For color samples 
and order information, 
please call us toll-free at: 
1-800-328-5506. 
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ashion is cyclical. Every cou- 
ple of decades it seems to 
go through a revolutionary 
period, when new shapes 
come to govern the dress of 
a generation. Consider the 
Jazz Age with its boyish flap- 
per clothes for women; or the late °40s, 
when the hourglass-silhouetted New Look 
took over; or the liberated mid-’60s, the 
age of. wacko pop-art dresses, see-through 
blouses, and hot pants. 

Today the garment trade is playing it 
safe, retooling old styles for a public that 
wants to fit, not reinvent, the mold. The 
current look is figure-defining and tailored, 
no doubt gratifying for traditionalists. But 
for innovative designers who don’t sell their 
services to million-dollar garment compan- 
ies, times are tough. 

Fashion designers are a fairly recent, and 
developing, phenomenon. They appeared 
with the beginnings of an industrialized 
garment trade in the early decades of this 
century. They’ve been regarded as cut-rate 
versions of couturiers who traditionally 
provided their dressmaking services to roy- 
alty. And while both designers and coutu- 
riers are style arbiters, interpreting the mood 
of a generation, their markets and ways of 
conducting business are entirely different. 
Couturiers make their pitch to an elite group 
of women, while designers create clothes 
that must satisfy the upper end of the 
mass market. If they’re even slightly out of 
sync with the times, their lines won't sell, 
so they must intuit popular taste and know 
how to enhance and individualize it. And 
to be independent, they must also have 
merchandising and business savvy. 

Ideally, fashion design is about resolving 
the contradiction between art and indus- 
try, about presenting a collection of clothes 
at the highest possible quality for the low- 
est possible cost (though not necessarily to 
the consumer), and imbuing these clothes 
with a vision, a unique sense of style and 
taste. Thousands of hopefuls are striving 
to meet this ideal. Four of them—all in 
their 20s or early 30s and working in New 
York City, the largest garment center in 
the West—explain how they survive. 





Eva Goodman 

Eva Goodman, from Wichita, KS, has a de- 
cidedly academic orientation. When she ma- 
jored in fashion design at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, she developed a purist 
doctrine: The body would be her basis for 
sculptural art forms. After graduating in 
1983, she moved to New York City~-more 
to be a part of the art scene than the gar- 
ment industry—and settled in the East Vil- 


Kevin Emard’s workroom is just off Seventh 
Avenue on 40th St. His cutting table and fab- 
ric collection run along one wall; two sewing 
machines are opposite. On the mannequins, 
his wool gabardine suit with satin collar joins 
a casual black-and-white silk suit. 


lage, then rapidly filling up with art galler- 
ies. Goodman took a job on Seventh Avenue 
as an assistant designer to Kathryn Con- 
over (also a Midwesterner, a dress designer 
who'd been bought up under the multimil- 
lion-dollar Leslie Fay umbrella). She spent 
her day sketching the kind of traditional 
nipped-in waist dresses she vowed she’d 
never design, so a year ago she left Sev- 
enth Avenue to strike out on her own. 

Since then, she’s built a small, but prom- 
ising, wholesale business. Much of her work 
is private commissions: one-, two-, and three- 
of-a~kind pieces, like her polka dot “Won- 
der Bread” dress with spray-painted Ping- 
Pong balls attached to the peplum (“bringing 
the two-dimensional dots into three dimen- 
sions”); her “Guggenheim” evening dress, 
shaped in an upward spiral, like the muse- 
um; and her “Boing-y” top with a spiral cut- 
out on the front (bought by Andy Warhol). 

Her inspirations, she says, are shapes, 
space, and movement. “Silhouette is really 
important to me. So is the way my clothes 
are worn.” She describes her clientele as 
“the funky, trendy market—the people who 
go out at night.” They never wear what the 
mainstream wears, but to conclude that 
they’re rebels is to miss the point. It’s their 
mission to be the leading edge in style, and 
they’re grateful for Goodman’s blasphemies 
against Seventh Avenue. But she knows 
that her sales to adult rock-’n’-rollers and 
her occasional gallery installations of wear- 
able art won’t sustain her. She “wouldn't 
mind” heading mainstream, so long as she 
could Keep her idealism about shapes and 
colors. But to stay viable, she knows that 
she must compromise. 

She’s begun offering commercial lines 
for fall and spring that are produced for 
her (in lots of 50 to 100) at a few small 
workshops outside the garment district. They 
are retailed at such advanced stores as East 
Side Story and Unique Clothing Warehouse 
in New York City, at Cowboys and Poodles 
in Los Angeles, at Carnevale in San Fran- 
cisco, and at Strands in Houston at prices 
ranging from $50 to $480. 

The less expensive gear is easily catego- 
rized as sportswear. It’s simple stuff—tank 
tops, silk-screened stretch pants, a zipper- 
neck “Spock” top with a latex-on-cotton 
front insert that parodies ’50s V-neck sweat- 
ers and Star Trek functionalism. Intended 
as easy Sellers, they’re also attractive little 
jokes about consumerism. Goodman senses 
that her customers, raised in the pop gen- 
eration, may be naturally susceptible to 
commercialized images. 

She has also begun offering lines of her 
outré fancy clothes—like her mandarin- 
collared flyaway-sleeve shirt and matching 
stirrup pants in a synthetic lamé chiffon 
(the fabric bought at a lower-Manhattan 
jobber) in a swirling print, whose luminous 
colors evoke a Gustav Klimt painting. (The 
retail price is $272.) There is something 
glamorous and alluring about this outfit. 
The “pants” are wide culottes with attached 
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In her East Vilage apartment, barely large enough for a cutting table and clothes rack, Eva 
Goodman, above, cuts a jacket from a stenciled fabric. She deals humorously with the pressure 


to produce what will sell: this year, stirrup pants. Below, her “evening-wear” line includes this 
shirt-and-stirrup pants ensemble in synthetic lamé chiffon. 


stirrups (photo, lower left). Stirrup pants 
sell, the store buyers have been telling 
Goodman, so the stirrups are jokingly tacked 
on for insurance. She’s also offering dresses 
and pants with hula-hoop bottoms in a 
bright rainbow print ($42 to $52); raincoats 
with lightning bolts and rubber worms at- 
tached ($224); and convertible tubes ($36 
to $52) that can be worn as jackets, dresses, 
shirts, or pants, like something out of ear- 
ly Woody Allen, and seeming to mock the 
currently popular notion of clothes that 
work for any occasion. 

Working out of her one-room East Vil- 
lage apartment that barely accommodates 
a cutting table and a bookcase groaning 
with fabric bolts, Goodman cuts the sam- 
ples and sews the muslins (cloth previews 
cut in an inexpensive fabric). Sometimes a 
grading company sizes the samples into small, 
medium, and large for her. Then she con- 
tracts production at the small workshops. 

Goodman can’t afford to hire a rep to 
sell her line. Instead—and this undoubted- 
ly helps her—she promotes it herself, nev- 
er refusing invitations to appear at fashion 
shows in downtown clubs. At the invita- 
tion of the Japanese Ministry of Business 
and Cultural Exchange, she spent a week 
at Tokyo’s Inderfex fashion trade show. At 
an early spring ’86 exhibit of East Village 
designers at FIT, she emerged an undisputed 
star. To get publicity photos, she’s been 
trading clothes for photography, modeling, 
and makeup services. “I’m mailing pictures 
to buyers and the press and sticking them 
up on walls and at construction areas.” 

Goodman acknowledges she needs a back- 
er to pay for large quantities of fabric and 
invest in bigger production contracts. She 
also needs skilled business know-how if 
she’s going to go big time. This year’s gross 
will be about $100,000—peanuts on Sev- 
enth Avenue, and not enough to keep her 
afloat. “'m willing to compromise a lot,” 
says Goodman. Besides, she’s beginning to 
like the notion that fashion must get riot- 
ous and flamboyant again and that her 
outrageous forms and painterly designs will 
be in style. “With everyone so comfortable 
and settled,” Goodman believes, “now is 
definitely a time that a new movement can 
begin. Something’s got to give somewhere.” 


Kevin Emard 

Kevin Emard had a design studio in the 
East Village, not far from Eva Goodman’s 
sublet space, but logistically it made no 
sense. He found himself heading uptown 
to the garment center every day for fab- 
rics, zippers, or sewing-machine parts, so 
he moved his operation to a small space 
just off Seventh Avenue. Unlike his neigh- 
bors, however, Emard works almost entire- 
ly to order for private clients. He is, in other 
words, a couturier. 

Growing up in Wilton, CT, Emard planned 
on becoming a fashion illustrator and start- 
ed studying at New York’s Parson’s School 
of Design. In his junior year, he snuck an 
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entry into an ILGWU competition intended 
for seniors only. He won. The prize was an 
internship with an established designer, so 
Emard left Parsons early and went to work 
for Kasper, a major sportswear designer. 
Sketching all day, he discovered, like Good- 
man, that he wanted the responsibility and 
freedom to produce his own line. 

Emard’s business officially began seven 
years ago, when his mother gave him $500 
to buy a sewing machine. He’d been taught 
dressmaking at Parsons, but he says, “I 
didn’t catch on until I was forced to. Drap- 
ing and making patterns is a slow process, 
learned over the years.” 

His silhouettes are carefully thought out. 
It took him four years to come up with the 
basic overshirt he currently sells—with just 
the right cut under the arm, the pockets 
properly proportioned, the padded shoul- 
ders perfectly balanced. He won't change 
this or most of his other shapes from sea- 
son to season, nor does he show the tradi- 
tional three lines a year. 

His sewing is also painstaking, with French 
seams, topstitching, edgestitching, and dress- 
maker details not found in ready-to-wear. 
Emard’s styles aren’t avant garde, but they 
have a strong fashion sensibility. “I sort of 
wing it with sizing,” Emard explains. “Most 
of the fit comes in the sleeve length and 
the hips.” The bodies he designs are gener- 
ally loose and could be unisex (some of his 
customers are men). Arguably, with their 
comfortable, tailored fit and outrageously 
sumptuous fabrics, they represent one of 
the most opulent visions of current fash- 
ion, retailing for $1,600 to $2,500. 

Objects of elegance, Emard says, are his 
inspirations. A feathered cloche made by 
his hat-designer friend Kirsten Randolph 
sparked the design of Emard’s latest suit, 
in four-ply black wool gabardine. The jacket 
has a silk-satin Peter Pan collar and is in- 
tended to be worn partly open with a nude- 
colored, lace-backed chiffon bandeau with 
wool gabardine straps (photo, page 28). The 
result is a combination of serious tailoring 
and sexy frills. Working with his full-time 
seamstress assistant, Emard fits the jacket 
on the mannequin, paces around the head- 
less form, squints from various heights and 
angles—adjusting pins, smoothing fabric, 
almost doing a war dance every time he re- 
treats. This process of refinement upon re- 
finement is the way he spends much of his 
working day. 

But Emard always allots time, usually 
around noon, for roaming the fabric stores. 
He starts with an expensive jobber on 39th 
St., moves on to the shops on 40th St., and 
then cabs up to the stores on 57th St. 
There is a rapid turnover at these busi- 
nesses, and he tries not to miss any of the 
new entries. 

On his rack of finished clothes are a riot 
of prints: tight-hipped, full-skirted party I, 
dresses and cocktail suits, oversized shirts | 
and matching skirts—the closest Emard Emard trained as a fashion Wlustrator before he turned to couture. His sketch for a dress with 
comes to sportswear. Some solids are on flowing top and cinched waist demonstrates his sense of style and fit. 
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Kathleen Crawford, left, in her spacious West 


37th St. loft, adjusts her ribbed bandeau of 
creamy cotton jersey. Crawford’s background 
is retailing, but now that she’s designing 
clothes, she has also begun designing fabrics. 
The burnout print (in rayon jersey), above, 
was adapted from an interior fabric and finds 
its way into a number of her spring pieces. 


the rack too; one is a large green shirt for 
Miles Davis, a regular client. 

About a year ago, Emard started selling a 
limited wholesale line to a few stores—Berg- 
dorf Goodman in New York City, Hirsh- 
leifer’s in Forest Hills and Manhasset, and 
Frost Brothers in San Antonio. But he wants 
to keep all of his production in-house to 
save on overhead and ensure high quality. 
Once he cuts five or six pieces in a style, he 
tires of it, and his assistant tires of sewing 
it. Maybe—maybe—he’ll hire an extra cut- 
ter and seamstress, though he feels his 
clothes derive their power from the highly 
personal attention he gives them. And hav- 
ing cornered a New York City carriage trade 
that happily pays his couture prices, he’s 
already a success. Going into heavy, risky 
production isn’t his goal. 


Kathleen Crawford 

Kathleen Crawford’s orientation is differ- 
ent from either Emard’s or Goodman’s. Her 
line may be relatively small—usually 40 
pieces per season—but it’s all ready-to-wear. 
And she was trained at the other end of 
the business, in retailing and wholesaling. 
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Growing up in Springfield, NJ, Crawford 
“lived for clothes.” The only career that 
made sense to her was in fashion, so she 
studied buying and merchandising at FIT 
in New York City. After graduating in the 
mid-’70s, she became manager of Capezio’s 
avant garde Greenwich Village shop. Two 
years later, she got a job in wholesale, run- 
ning the showroom for Don Kline, the hat 
designer. In 1979, she teamed up with a 
clothing designer and started a manufac- 
turing company to produce cotton/Lycra 
sportswear. Crawford did the selling. 

When the cotton/Lycra era passed, the 
partnership split up, and she began con- 
sidering a switch to designing. She was al- 
ready thinking like a designer—sensing new 
directions and wanting to turn fabrics into 
silhouettes. Mostly, Crawford explains, she 
had a vision about the kind of clothing 
that made sense in the mid-’80s: not tradi- 
tional day dresses, sportswear, or evening 
wear—categories she finds outmoded—but 
“simple pieces that allow for creativity in 
dressing” and are ambiguous enough to defy 
specific occasions. A turtleneck top, for ex- 
ample, might be sewn in a lush evening 
fabric such as matte jersey, which Craw- 
ford loves for its cling and sensuality. 

Crawford knew how to set up a business, 
but lacking sketching and patternmaking 
experience, she felt the venture would be 
too risky without another income to fall 
back on, so she took a job as sales director 
of Congovid, a contemporary sportswear firm. 
In the evenings (starting in the fall of 1984), 
she slowly produced her own line, learning 
to sketch, drape, and cut as she worked 
with free-lance patternmakers. 

Crawford called her company Rex Ward. 
The first season, she found a backer who 
produced her entire line and provided her 
with 5% royalties. But the backer wanted 
“a huge volume overnight,” so Crawford, 
insisting on quality, pulled out and used 
her $10,000 in savings to pay for a second 
season of fabrics and contractings. 

It wasn’t easy. Crawford was moonlight- 
ing. She had no showroom and no access 
to buyers, so she hired a rep who took the 
line to the New York stores. Business proved 
moderately successful, and each succeed- 
ing collection brought increased sales. In 
1985, after a strong resort season, Craw- 
ford left Congovid and opened her own 
showroom on West 37th St. 

Now that Rex Ward has a home, Craw- 
ford is designing not only the silhouettes 
but also some of the fabrics—usually prints 
borrowed from other media, such as the 
burnout print of running horses shown on 
the facing page. She also used this print 
for the bodice of a dress with a gently 
flared skirt. Its A-line, early ‘60s style, 
however, may be premature. It’s not sell- 
ing as well as other items, like her skinny 
pants and slim skirts, and has made her 
reconsider her design concepts. 

“I have a hard time relating to middle 
America,” Crawford says. “I overestimate 
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the degree of sophistication out there.” Thus, 
she has a designer friend criticize each line 
and help remove the pieces that don’t work. 
These rejects go into a “bloopers’ rack” and 
may be reworked at some later point. 
Right now, selling to Saks Fifth Avenue 
and Henri Bendel in New York City, Toot- 
sie’s in Houston, Ayla in Ann Arbor, and 
Knit Wit in Philadelphia, she’s just break- 
ing even, hoping to gross $500,000 this 
year. To stay in business and continue de- 
signing the fabrics that have become cen- 
tral to her aesthetic, Crawford will have to 
expand her market and raise her prices to 
the “designer” range—twice as expensive 
as the $60 to $250 for which her line cur- 
rently retails. She believes today’s customer 
is willing to pay for the quality she offers. 


Patricia Clyne 

When one of her new styles is ready for a 
first fitting, Patricia Clyne (right) assem- 
bles her trusty crew: her perfect size 8 
model, business partner, and patternmaker. 
Together they scrutinize the piece. “I say 
how I like to see the garment, the model 
tells me how it fits, my patternmaker tells 
me if it can be done, and my partner—who 
is also my quality-control person—tells me 
how it’s going to go through production.” 

All this ready assistance comes with be- 
ing semimajor. Clyne’s annual intake of 
$750,000 is minute compared with the $20 
to $50 million the top designers gross, or 
the $300 or more million raked in by the 
large sportswear manufacturers. But she’s 
making a name for herself and creating a 
distinct image: a strong ’20s to ’40s classi- 
cal look with a modern twist that incorpo- 
rates darts, piping, covered buttons, and 
triple kick pleats. 

As the most recent trend to hit the mass 
market is for classical clothes, Clyne can 
sell to both Lord & Taylor, a conservative 
store that regards her line as traditional, 
and to Bloomingdale’s forward Paradox De- 
partment. She also sells to Barney’s and 
Saks Fifth Avenue in New York City, Lou 
Lattimore in Dallas, Macy’s in San Francisco, 
and a number of stores across the country. 
Her retail prices range from $150 to $800. 

Clyne’s background, like Crawford’s, is 
in wholesaling and retailing. A Staten Is- 
land native, she studied English at New 
York University—but her friends and her 
heart were in the fashion world. Her first 
job was fitting and fabric shopping for a 
playclothes designer. Then at Betsey, Bunky 
& Nini, a clothing boutique on Madsion 
Avenue, she worked her way up from sales 
to assistant manager. After that, she spent 
two years as fashion coordinator at Abra- 
ham & Strauss, a moderately priced de- 
partment store in Brooklyn. 

“Someone told me, ‘You should be a de- 
signer.’” Clyne agreed and enrolled in the 


Patricia Clyne models her wool challis coat- 
dress designed for spring ’86. Her classic tai- 
loring includes pleats and piping. 
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Mayer School of Fashion on Seventh Ave- 
nue, where she picked up technical skills 
and found her patternmaker, Jill Staats, 
with whom she’s worked ever since. Clyne’s 
first design job was for a junior contempo- 
rary sportswear firm. Then Sakowitz and 
The Broadway, department stores in Los 
Angeles, asked Clyne to produce some pri- 
vate-label pieces (store exclusives, usually 
based on design concepts formulated by 
wholesale buyers) for their catalogs. A neigh- 
bor who gave Clyne $5,000 to finance pro- 
duction shared the profits. He has remained 
her backer; his investments allow Clyne to 
produce lines of up to 30 patterns—each in 
three fabric groups—with production of 200 
pieces per item. 

Shelves in her large West 39th St. work- 
room hold a stash of books on fashion and 
costume design, including Osprey’s Men at 
Arms series, rich in the military details 
Clyne treasures. She often consults these 
before beginning the sketches, which are 
the basis of her collections. While she’s 
working out the details, she also shops for 
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Clyne works with patternmaker Jill Staats (right), discussing the cut and fit of a summer dress with cutaway shoulders. Along the back wall of her 


large 39th St. workshop, paper patterns for a 30-piece line hang near to hand above a 28-ft.-long cutting table. 


fabrics, buying from companies rather than 
stores. She prefers imported woven solids 
in natural fibers—ottomans (lustrous, hori- 
zontal cord weaves), baratheas (pebbly, 
broken-rib weaves), and challis. At the plan- 
ning stage, Clyne’s closest companion is 
her patternmaker. Clyne shows Staats the 
sketches, explaining how she would like 
the clothes to flow, and Staats makes a 
muslin. Studying it on the mannequin, Clyne 
worries that the armholes may be too tight. 
But Staats reminds her that the produc- 
tion fabric will have more give than the 
muslin. After the muslin is further elabo- 
rated, a definitive sample will be made. 
With the pattern defined, Clyne turns to 
David Wolfson, her business partner. The 
son of a contracting-shop owner, he grew 
up in the trade, and “he knows how to get 
a garment made beautifully.” He guides it 
to the proper contractor, who prepares it 
for a second fitting, then to a grader for 
sizing, and after that into mass produc- 
tion. The complete process—freom sketch 
to finished garment—takes four months. 





Clyne does not employ a rep. For the last 
372 years, she showed her line at the Madi- 
son Avenue Design Group, a consortium 
that takes 10% of sales in return for expo- 
sure to 500 stores a year. This year she’s 
opening her own Seventh Avenue show- 
room—business has grown to the point 
where the move will be financially advan- 
tageous. It’s still a struggle—editing out 
the duds and maintaining quality, but not 
going overboard on price. “I want to keep 
my little specialty stores,” she says. “But I 
also want to move into the rest of the 
country. You can’t have a business unless 
the clothing retails. That’s the bottom line.” 
And to reach it, Clyne listens carefully to 
the market. The factor that distinguishes 
her—and is beginning to bring her the most 
durable recognition possible for an ’80s 
fashion designer—is the subtle insertion of 
her own style into a silhouette that has 
long since passed the test of time. C) 


Linda Dyett, of New York City, is a contrib- 
uting editor of Threads magazine. 
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Exploring a 
Knitted Pattern 
Bohus Stickning sweater 


generates diverse designs 
knit with simple stitches 


by Margaret Bruzelius 







ne of my fondest childhood 
memories is of my grandmother 
at family feasts, dressed in her 
7. usual “grandma” clothes, ex- 
cept for a beautiful pale gray cardigan with 
a yoke patterned in blues and greens. Year 
after year, this cardigan was brought out 
for celebrations. Then it was carefully folded 
in tissue paper and preserved in mothballs 
in the bottom drawer, among her other 
“best” clothes. But this sweater, along with 
the pride and love with which my grand- 
mother wore it, is the only garment she 
owned that remains vivid in my mind. 

The cardigan, still folded in tissue and 
redolent of mothballs, was given to me on 
my grandmother's death, and for many years 
it lay in my bottom drawer, taken out, as 
before, only on ceremonial occasions. When 
I began to design knitting patterns, I de- 
cided to find out more about it and study 
its intricate patterns. In the process, my 
original love for it was augmented by ad- 
miration for the imagination and workman- 
ship lavished on it. 


A history of Bohus Stickning—My mother 
bought the cardigan in Stockholm in 1948. 
It was produced by Bohus Stickning, a small 
hand-knitting business started in the late 
1930s by Emma Jacobsson, the wife of the 
governor of Bohus Province in southern 
Sweden. The business was begun to pro- 
vide relief work for the wives of unem- 
ployed stonecutters, and after a few false 
starts making Christmas ornaments and 
stuffed animals, it settled on knitting un- 
adorned socks and mittens. Soon, encour- 
aged by the stores to which she supplied 
these knits, Emma Jacobsson began to de- 
sign patterned sweaters. When her source 
for Finnish yarn dried up because of the 
war, she encouraged local farmers to sup- 
ply wool, this wool was spun and dyed to 
Bohus’s specifications. Eventually, these 
yarns were supplemented by fine angoras 
spun in Italy. Bohus knitters were trained 
to a remarkable level of proficiency, and 
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the business expanded to include other de- 
signers, eventually employing six in all. 

The province of Bohus, unlike other parts 
of Scandinavia, had no surviving indigenous 
knitting tradition. Thus, Emma Jacobsson 
and her designers used folk motifs from 
other southern Swedish textiles as their 
sources, avoiding patterns that were in any 
way reminiscent of other Scandinavian knit- 
ting traditions. Bohus became best known 
for circular-knit pullovers with patterned 
yokes, such as those made in Iceland. But 
Icelandic sweaters have always been heavy, 
outdoor sweaters, while Bohus sweaters 
were deliberately much more refined in 
detail and lighter in weight. Each designer 
had an individual style, and there seems to 
have been no effort to develop one particu- 
lar style, although the patterning on my 
cardigan (top photo, page 37), as well as 
that on the hat and sweaters on page 36, is 
the type for which Bohus is most famous. 

From the start, Bohus was devoted to 
the well-being of its workers. The Knitters, 
who were recruited through classes taught 
by Bohus teachers, formed a cell and se- 
lected one member to be the contact with 
headquarters. This woman supervised the 
distribution of yarn and patterns and col- 
lected the finished goods. Onee a month 
the knitters met for a tea, paid for by Bo- 
hus, at their group leader’s home. They 
were periodically instructed in new tech- 
niques and patterns. For many of these ru- 
ral women, knitting for Bohus presented 
their first opportunity to earn money, and 
the monthly meetings were a welcome ad- 
dition to their limited social life. Their in- 
terest in the business and their closeness 
to it were integral to Bohus’s success. Even 
among women for whom there were few 
employment opportunities, only a special 
kind of person would be willing to master 
the skills necessary to knit sweaters with 
gauges from 10 to 12 stitches/in. and many 
color changes. 

Unfortunately, as Bohus Province became 
more prosperous and farmers moved off 


the land, fewer and fewer women were will- 
ing to continue working for the relatively 
small wage Bohus could pay them. Factory 
work became an option outside the home, 
and television an enticement within it. Bo- 
hus could not compete. Moreover, Emma Ja- 
cobsson wanted to retire, and the company 
couldn’t find anyone to replace her. Bohus 
Stickning was dissolved in 1969, leaving 
behind a legacy of wonderfully vivid de- 
sign and exquisite craftsmanship. 


Analyzing the pattern—When I began to 
analyze my cardigan, I wanted to imitate 
the dense, subtle patterning characteristic 
of Bohus. This is created primarily through 
an extravagant use of color—Bohus pat- 
terns use up to 13 colors. Purl stitches on 
the face of the fabric create two parallel, 
broken lines of color and increase the in- 
tricacy of the color patterning. The color 
variations are accentuated by the depth 
and shadow in the fabric’s bumpy surface. 
Slipped stitches distort the knit rows, in- 
creasing the fabric’s textural interest. 
Though the patterning is complex, Bo- 
hus technique builds on the most basic of 
knitting techniques. Stitches are either 
worked or slipped, and worked stitches are 
either knitted or purled. There are no fan- 
cy looped stitches or yarn-overs or any of 
the more ingenious knitting maneuvers. 
To recreate my sweater’s pattern, I sim- 
ply assigned letters to each color and wrote 
in a chart what I thought happened in 
each row. What a task! The gauge is about 
11 stitches to the inch, and the angora 
yarns have felted with washing so that the 
stitches are indistinct. A magnifying glass 
only clarified the fuzz. Finally I isolated a 
10-stitch repeat of 68 rows of pattern, with 
no row repeats at all. I then assigned my 
own colors to the chart and began to knit. 
Problems appeared immediately—there 
were three or four colors in the same row, 
which made knitting very tedious, and when 
I had to pick up a color again, it was invari- 
ably at the wrong end of the row. After 
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Two Bohus Stickning sweaters and a hat, 
courtesy of Fizabeth Zimmerman. 
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about 30 rows I gave up. But I continued to 
think about the pattern, convinced that 
there must be certain rules governing Bo- 
hus patterns, or even their excellent knit- 
ters would have gone mad. 

I discovered they never used more than 
two colors in a row; to create the impres- 
sion of more colors, they used slip stitches. 
For example, if while you’re knitting a red 
row, you Slip stitches from the blue row 
below, your red row will appear to be knit 
in both red and blue. Also, Bohus became 
famous early on for circular pullovers, so 
even patterns that were knit back and forth 
probably used circular techniques. Thus, 
my cardigan must have been knit on dou- 
ble-pointed needles or back and forth on 
circular needles, and then, if it was neces- 
sary to pick up a color at the wrong end of 
the row, the work could be pushed to the 
other end of the needle and a second row 
worked in the same direction. (Of course, 
in circular garments this would not have 
been necessary, because every row is worked 
in the same direction.) I’m sure they were 
also absolutely fearless and never thought 
that anything was too complicated. 

Although I abandoned my attempt to re- 
create exactly the pattern on my grand- 
mother’s sweater, I have continued to ex- 
plore its elements in numerous patterns of 
my own. What follows is a group of swatches 
based on my interpretation of Bohus. I’ve 
used a great many yarn types and some 
very un-Bohus colors, as I feel that there is 
no point in trying to imitate the designs 
exactly. The Bohus knitters allowed them- 
selves remarkable freedom. If we learn to 
be as free in our knitting as they were in 
theirs, we will have learned a great deal. 


Reworking a Bohus pattern—The first two 
swatches are knit with the simplest Bohus 
techniques—slip stitches and two-color purl 
bumps. In the first swatch, “Dotted Squares” 
(center photo), the first and fifth stitches, 
which are never worked in blue, form ridges 
that the blue squares sink between, creat- 
ing a three-dimensional effect. As I looked 
at this swatch, it began to resemble toothy 
mouths, so I reknit it in white and red, 
eliminating the stitches that formed ridges 
and slipping some of the white stitches on 
the white rows to help pull the mouths 
open (“Cannibal King,” bottom photo). If, 
instead of working only two red rows at a 
time, you worked six or eight (still slipping 
the white stitches), you might get the ef- 
fect of toothy mouths with their tongues 
hanging out. In these patterns only one 
color is used per row, and all unworked 
stitches are slipped purlwise. 

The second group has a more typical Bo- 
hus motif but uses atypical yarns: pearl 
cotton and metallic. For the first version, 
“Carmen Miranda” (top photo, page 38), I 
spent some time developing exactly the 
color look that I wanted. In my first at- 
tempt, the central, nonrepeating color line 
in blue did not show up particularly well, 
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From the richly patterned yoke of the sweater she inherited from her grandmother (above), 


Bruzelius derived the swatches on this page and pages 38 and 39. 


Reading the charts 

The charts are read from bottom right to 
top left. Purl stitches are indicated by a dot 
in the box; knit stitches are unmarked. Slip 
stitches are marked with a vertical line and 
are slipped purlwise. An arrow on the nght- 
hand side means push the work to the other 
end of the needle and work that row start- 
ing from the other end in order to pick up a 
yarn color at the wrong end of the row. 
This requires you to work either two right- 
side or two wrong-side rows consecutively. 
Double-pointed or circular needles are need- 
ed for any pattern where this occurs. 


Dotted Squares Cannibal King 
Repeat: 8 sts, Repeat: 8 sts, 
8 rows 12 rows 


aor beginning 
pattern, work two 
preparation rows 
in white. 
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Carmen Miranda 


' By changing the colors of the silk/wool 
Repeat: 10 sts, 34 rows sy 


yarns in the two swatches at right, Bruze- 
lius created two different versions of the 
same pattern: “Spinning Tops I” (near 
right) and “Spinning Tops IT” (far right). 
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Spinning Tops 
Repeat: 10 sts, 16 rows 
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so I changed to red metallic. I liked this 
but still felt that it could be improved, so I 
tried blue metallic. This turned out to be 
my favorite color combination, though Car- 
men herself might well have preferred the 
one with red. 

In a more subdued vein, I recreated the 
sweater’s upper diamond motif. The first 
version, “Upper Diamond I” (left photo, be- 
low), uses three colors of flat wool yarn, 
and the second, “Upper Diamond II” (right 
photo, below), combines flat wool yarn and 





“Carmen Miranda” contains a typical Bo- kid mohair, which is a soft, fine-quality 
hus motif but is knit in atypical yarns: mohair from kid goats. In the first version 
pearl cotton and metallic. the motif stands against a strong two-color 


background, which adds richness to what 
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“Upper Diamond I” (left)and “Upper Diamond IT?” (right) are derived from the olive-green diamond motif at the top of Bruzelius’s sweater (page 37 ). 
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could otherwise be a rather dull setting for 
these jewellike patterns. 

Working out the mechanics of these pat- 
terns irritated me so much that I decided 
to try a simple all-over pattern, using lots 
of slip stitches in every row. As a result, I 
created a dense-looking pattern that is ac- 
tually simple to work. This was so satisfy- 
ing that I developed a more complicated 
all-over pattern from the very bottom sec- 
tion of my sweater’s yoke. The next two 
swatches, “Spinning Tops,” I and II (photos 
above), are the same pattern worked in dif- 
ferent weights and colors of silk/wool yarns. 
In the first version, the pattern’s pink cen- 
tral line blends in; in the second version, 


Upper Diamond 
Repeat: 10 sts, 21 rows 
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the yellow central line stands out. Both 
are lovely and satisfying to work. 

Then I had a wonderful silk tape I want- 
ed to try. After a few unsuccessful attempts, 
I worked it in a two-color seed-stitch pat- 
tern separated by stripes (photo below). 
Called “Stripe,” it may seem too simple to 
be a Bohus pattern, but it has the same 
elegance of color as Bohus patterns and, 
like them, uses the yarn to best advantage. 
This last swatch sums up my experience 
reworking my Bohus pattern. Although Bo- 
hus patterns seem intimidating because of 
their intricacy and fine gauge, the princi- 
ples on which they are based can be used 
to create wonderful patterns in any yarn, 


Stripe 
Repeat: 2 sts, 20 rows 
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at any gauge. I worked my swatches on 
needles from size 3 to size 13. Even the 
simplest Bohus idea—purling one color above 
another—can add excitement to a basic 
striped pattern. 

What we learn from looking at the Bo- 
hus designers’ work is their respect and 
love for their materials and their craft. 
They didn’t try to force themselves into 
paths that didn’t suit them, but rose to 
each challenge in their work with imagina- 
tion and courage. They took the time to 
think, to teach, and to learn. O 


Margaret Bruzelius designs hand knits from 
her home in Brooklyn, NY. 
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silk tape, “Stripe” has all the elegance of tra- 
ditional Bohus Stickning designs. 
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Multicolored 


Knitting 


How to manage many strands 


by Maggie Righetta 


ne of the joys of hand knitting 
is making traditional multicol- 
ored patterns, and some of the 
loveliest are the Nordic and Fair 
Isle designs. Wonderful patterns, like snow- 
flakes, hearts and flowers, fleurs-de-lis, and 
crests and crosses, emerge as the colors in- 
terplay along stockinette rows. 

The traditional method is to knit these 
patterns in the round on straight, double- 
pointed needles. More recently, they have 
been knit on circular needles. All the col- 
ors that are needed for a given round are 
carried along behind the work as the knit- 
ting progresses, leaving floats of the un- 
used yarns on the wrong side of the fabric. 
The completed tube is simply cut for cardi- 
gan-sweater fronts or armhole openings, 
and the cut edges are secured by one of 
several methods. 

To make a vertical opening, knitters have 
long used a technique called steeking, which 
leaves a band of unknit strands. To make 
steeks, yarn over seven times where you 
want the opening, as in the drawing on the 
facing page. When you come to the yarn- 
overs on the next round, drop them off the 
needle and make seven more. By continu- 
ing like this, you’ll form a vertical band of 
yarn strands that can be cut in half, leav- 
ing ends long enough to be woven into 
each edge of the finished garment. 

With the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine in the 19th century, Knitters began 
to use machine stitching as a way of safely 
handling cut ends of yarn. After knitting 
the tube, the Knitter makes two rows of 
straight machine stitching, one on top of 
the other, on either side of the vertical row 
of stitches to be cut (see drawing, facing 
page). This stitching firmly fastens the yarn 
ends, preventing them from raveling. The 
cut edges are then hidden in a seam or 
covered with crochet. 





Maggie Righetti, of Atlanta, GA, 1s a knit- 
ting designer and teacher and the author 
of Universal Yarn Finder. 
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Knitters of multicolored patterns have 
traditionally carried the yarn in both hands. 
The knitter carries the dominant color of a 
particular round in the right hand and works 
the stitches of that color in the American- 
British style, wrapping the yarn around 
the right needle with the right hand. The 
knitter carries the less often used color or 
colors in the left hand and knits them in 
the Continental style, using the right nee- 
dle to scoop up the yarn that runs over the 
left forefinger, as shown in the photo on 
the facing page. If the left hand carries 
more than one yarn, the Knitter simply 
picks off the needed color. Since all the 
yarns are carried along as the knitting pro- 
gresses, it isn’t necessary to drop one color 
and pick up another, as it is when only the 
American-British style of knitting is used. 
It’s beautiful to see an accomplished knit- 
ter effortlessly making stitches, first with 
the right yarn, then with the left yarn. 

To knit a Fair Isle or Nordic sweater in 
the round, you need to know how to work 
only knit stitches in the Continental style, 
since knitting in the round eliminates purl- 
ing. Insert the right needle into the stitch 
in the usual way. Keep your left hand mo- 
tionless and from right to left scoop up the 
strand from your left forefinger. 

In traditional multicolored designs there 
are rarely more than five stitches between 
color repeats, so there are no long yarn 
floats on the underside of the garment. 
However, some new patterns do include 
long spaces between colors. This makes it 
necessary for the knitter to “catch” the 
floating yarn every fourth or fifth stitch. 
Catching the yarn is easiest when you are 
knitting in the Continental style. (This is 
why the least used yarns are held in the 
left hand.) After inserting the needle to 
make a stitch with the working yarn, lay 
the yarn to be caught over the right nee- 
dle, as shown in the drawing on the facing 
page. Form the stitch in the usual manner 
under the caught strand, without incorpo- 
rating it into the stitch itself. 


If a design requires that you catch strands 
often, choose your colors carefully. A shad- 
ow of color will inevitably show through 
on the knit side wherever yarn has been 
caught. As long as the caught color is of a 
lighter hue and intensity than the back- 
ground color, it won’t be obvious. But be- 
ware of making a garment with a white 
background and frequently catching dark- 
colored strands, as it will look messy. 

It’s obvious why knitters of traditional 
ethnic patterns choose to work in the round. 
First, it is easier to follow complex charts 
with the right side of the work always fac- 
ing the knitter. This eliminates the need to 
read the chart backward and work the pat- 
tern with purl stitches. Second, it is easier 
to catch strands from the knit, rather than 
the purl, position. Third, working in the 
round makes it easier to knit in the Conti- 
nental style, which in turn eliminates the 
need to drop and pick up yarns when col- 
ors are changed. 

Unfortunately, many contemporary Fair 
Isle and Nordic patterns are designed in 
flat pieces rather than in the round. But 
you can easily change instructions for a 
flat sweater to work it in the round. Add 
together all the stitches across the back 
and front of the pattern. Look at the chart 
of the design to see if any stitches were 
added for seams. If stitches were added, 
subtract them so that the garment will not 
be too big. 

Fair Isle and Nordic garments are re- 
warding both to make and to wear. Under- 
standing the easy, traditional way to pro- 


duce the designs should encourage you to 


make many of them—happily and confi- 
dently working in the round. C) 


To knit in the Continental style, carry the 
yarn on your left forefinger (blue yarn in 
photo), and insert the needle into the stitch in 
the usual way. Scoop up the yarn with the 
right needle, and pull it through as usual. 
The dominant color in the row (yellow yarn) 
1s held in the right hand. 
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The cut edges can then be hidden in a seam or cov- 
ered with a crocheted band. 
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To catch yam floats, insert the needle into the Pull the working 
stitch. Bring the unused yam under the working yarn through, under 
yam, and lay it over the right needle. Wrap the unused yarn. 
the working yam around the nght needle. 
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Mitistretion by Aarhara Simoloever 


Painting and Brocading 
on the Loom 


Colorful dyes and floss transform a simple cloth 


by Bhakti Ziek 





hen I arrived in Guatemala 
in 1970, it was like coming 
home. I remember walking 
down dirt paths in Indian 
villages, stopping at house after house, each 
with a woman or two weaving in the front 
yard. The way we take driving a car for 
granted, they take weaving. Young girls 
weave their first cloth to dress dolls, and 
they continue weaving for the rest of their 
lives for themselves and their families. 

The Guatemalan peasants are simple, 
hardworking people. They take great pride 
in their cultural heritage, villages, and fam- 
ilies, and they wear ornate, colorful cos- 
tumes that identify their village. It became 
a game for me to try to identify the origins 
of the Indians selling their wares in the 
marketplaces. The variety of costumes was 
not just in color or design but also in weav- 
ing techniques. Cloth from two villages 
might appear the same, yet the production 
processes are very different. 

I learned backstrap weaving from teach- 
ers in several villages and traveled to many 
places to observe them at work. While I 
don’t use a backstrap loom for my work to- 
day, the brocading techniques I learned in 
Guatemala have become an identifying ele- 
ment of my weaving. I have transposed 
their traditions into my own imagery. Each 
time I sit at my loom [| reaffirm my connec- 
tion to those generous Indian women. 

I paint my warps and weave a simple 
cloth with complex weft brocading. It’s time- 
consuming, but worth it. The hours I put 
into a piece is like polishing a stone. I’m 
no longer bothered when people ask, “Why 
don’t you just paint on canvas?” or “Why 
don’t you embroider? It would go faster.” It 
might, and it might be simpler, but I’m not 
concerned with speed or ease; I enjoy these 








Ziek paints her warps and uses Guatemalan 
brocading techniques to create unique imag- 
ery. The top surface (facing page) is a satin 
weave; the reverse (above) is weft-faced sateen 
(“Chakras,” 1985; 67 in. by 57 in.). 
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processes, and my images are integral to 
the woven cloth. 

I never have a clear final image in my 
mind. I weave the way I travel. I know the 
general direction in which I’m going, but 
not the specifics. This leaves me open and 
sensitive to the materials’ needs, to color 
and form, to my moods and instincts. I 
need this spontaneity to balance out the 
order inherent in weaving. My work un- 
folds in the process of becoming, and if my 
knees get bruised from holding up har- 
nesses or I get restless sitting in one spot, 
still I do it. It’s an exciting adventure. 

I find great potential in these methods 
and hope you'll be inspired to use them. 
But, please, don’t read this and agonize 
over following the rules. Whatever you do 
will be fine. Don’t be afraid to experiment. 


Painting the warp 

I’ve tried ikat to color my warps, and also a 
wax-resist method. I have endless patience 
with the time-consuming brocading tech- 
niques, but I don’t have the patience to tie 
threads for ikat. So, since 1979, when I 
was a student at the University of Kansas, 
I've been painting my warps to create spe- 
cific images or washy atmospheric space. 


Preparing the warp—lI have a 56-in.-wide, 
16-harness Macomber floor loom and a 
20-in.-wide, 4-harness Kessenich table loom. 
Each creates different parameters within 
which I can work. I begin with white mer- 
cerized cotton thread, 10/2 or 5/2, sett ata 
density to give me a warp-faced cloth—about 
50 epi if ’'m working with a 10/2 thread. I 
dress my loom, usually using the full width, 
from front to back with at least 10 yd. of 
warp so I can do several pieces in a row. 
When I use the Macomber loom, shown in 
the photos on page 44, I thread the warp in 
a 16-straight draw, using all the harnesses. 

I tension the warp onto a bar or lease 
stick temporarily attached to the loom’s 
front apron. Then I put lease sticks into 
the two tabby sheds and tie their ends to- 
gether. In front of my loom, I set up saw- 
horses or a large table and place a plywood 
board on top. I put newspaper and plastic 
on the floor, on top of the plywood, and 
over the front of the loom. Painting can be 
a messy process, so I use lots of plastic. 
Then I cut the bar free from the apron and 
pull the warp forward onto the table, and 
free from the loom. I release enough warp 
for the length of the piece, and then some. 
Since the dye tends to run, I leave enough 
extra thread so the dye won't creep into 
the reed. (My rusty reed is evidence that 
this hasn’t always worked.) 

I tightly clamp the end of the warp to 
the table with a squeeze clamp or C-clamp 
at each side. If the warp has tangled or is 
in clumps, I release the reed from the beater 
and comb the warp, once it’s dry, with the 
reed. (A wet warp will cause the reed to 
stick and rust.) I comb the warp while 
painting if the threads have moved out of 


place or bunched together, or if I need to 
straighten out the lines of the images. 

To create striped patterns in a plain weave, 
I use lease sticks to distinguish two sheds. 
I paint one layer. When it’s dry, I paint the 
other, in the same area, with a different 
color. More often I paint threads as if they 
were a flat surface, working the dye around 
and into all the threads. 


My most common painting method—lI prob- 
ably break all the rules of warp painting, 
but what I do works. Approach painting 
with a free attitude and expect surprises at 
the start (even that it works!). For me, the 
painting is the sketch of the piece—its skel- 
eton. At the loom, the work fills out and 
makes all its final connections. 

Although I like cookbooks that give ex- 
act measurements, I must confess that I 
use a-pinch-of-this-a-pinch-of-that dye rec- 
ipe. Dye manufacturers do give specifics, 
but I guess at my proportions. 

To hot tap water I add as many grains of 
Procion-H powder as I think will make the 
color I want (the H series was actually de- 
veloped for cold water). I pour in a few ta- 
blespoons of washing soda, which causes 
the chemical to react with the fiber, plus a 
few tablespoons of salt, and mix some more. 
Salt brightens the colors. I add more hot 
water and mix until everything is dissolved. I 
test the color on some warp ends, then 
make adjustments. The dye looks much 
darker when wet. From experience, I can 
tell if the color is right. I tend to go lighter 
rather than darker, as areas can be dark- 
ened later; it’s harder to lighten them (you 
can use bleach, but I never have). 

I paint with sponge brushes. Blobs of dye 
will often drip, and some colors bleed more 
than others. These things you learn to ex- 
pect and work with. I paint from the inte- 
rior to the edge of a shape and watch the 
dye move. If it moves fast, I don’t go out to 
the edge with my brush, knowing it will 
reach there anyway. Sometimes I incorpo- 
rate blobs into my painting; sometimes | 
shrug my shoulders. I can hide them later 
with the brocading. 

I don’t paint the whole warp at once. 
Sometimes I put down one color, some- 
times different colors in different areas 
(without their touching). Then I let the 
warp dry. I’ve read that a warp should dry 
for at least 24 hr. and that a plastic cover- 
ing will slow down the process. I’ve used a 
covering, but the plastic on the table also 
inhibits drying, so if I just leave the warp 
exposed, it dries slowly enough to react 
with the fiber. If it’s taking too long, I tie 
string to the temporary bar and hang the 
warp so air circulates around it. I usually 
work on a warp a week or more before | 
feel ready to wash and rinse it. 


Alternative painting methods—To paint a 
specific image, I thicken my dye with a 
mixture of Keltex (sodium alginate) and 
chemical water (see recipe, page 45). The 
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Before painting, Ziek pulls the warp forward and clamps it to a table in front of her loom. She 


sketches her images onto the warp with Procion-H dyes and a sponge brush (above). The warp 
must dry for 24 hr. before each section can be washed and rinsed in buckets of progressively 
hotter fresh water (left). Photos by Mark Goodwin. 


color stays where I place it and doesn’t 
creep. If I want the colors to run together, 
I wet the whole warp first and then splash, 
pour, or paint on the dye. I sometimes add 
washing soda to the water used to wet the 
threads; then I am sure that the dye will 
be permanent. 

On smaller pieces, where I want great 
control of the image, or in small sections 
of a large piece, I usually paint with fabric 
pigments rather than Procion dyes. They 
come thickened, and to lighten a color, 
you dilute it with a colorless medium so it 
never becomes too runny. I apply these 
pigments with flat Japanese paintbrushes 
of varying widths. They help get the pig- 
ment to cover all sides of a thread. Pig- 
ments don’t become part of the fabric like 
the Procion dyes do, but instead sit on the 
surface. So, if you don’t coat all sides of 
the thread and it twists in weaving, the 
uncolored areas will be exposed. You can 
get good colors with them, but pigments 
have a subtle coating, so they’re slightly dull. 

The pigments also need to be heat-set, or 
they will wash out; ironing the cloth with 
a hot, dry iron will make them permanent. 
In some pieces I use both dyes and pig- 
ments because of their different effects. 
For these pieces, I iron the areas with pig- 
ment first, and then I wash the warp. I 
have had problems when I’ve waited until 


the cloth was finished before ironing and 
washing it; the threads with pigment were 
stiff and difficult to beat, and the dust 
from the washing soda made me sneeze. 
But if I need to add a painted image once I 
have started weaving, I paint it on with 
fabric pigment, let it dry, continue to weave, 
and then iron that area when the weaving 
is off the loom. 


Washing the warp—When the painting is 
done and the warp dry, I remove the lease 
sticks and untie the warp from the tempo- 
rary bar. I remove the table from in front 
of the loom, but keep the paper and plastic 
on the floor. I even add more newspaper. 
I fill four plastic buckets with water, us- 
ing cold water in the first bucket and pro- 
gressively hotter water in the others. This 
way, loose dye is removed before it gets a 
chance to react with the hottest water. 
Then I divide my warp into three or four 
sections. Keeping the bucket with the cold- 
est water near the loom, I wash the front 
ends of the first section of warp threads. 
I'm very thorough, sometimes taking each 
section through a series of eight or more 
rinsings. I always start with fresh water, 
rotating the buckets throughout the pro- 
cess until the water runs clear. The water 
in the last bucket is as hot as my hands 
can stand. It’s hard work carrying these 
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buckets back and forth from loom to bath- 
tub, but a clean warp makes weaving easier, 
and I don’t have to worry about dye run- 
ning in the finished piece. When the water 
runs clean, and the entire warp has been 
washed, I let the threads hang onto the 
plastic-covered floor to dry. I’m sometimes 
so anxious to get my room cleaned up that 
I use a fan to speed the drying. 


Brocading 

Once my warp is painted, washed, and dried, 
I roll it back onto the back beam and ten- 
sion it. Now I’m really ready to weave. 

Until recently, I wove plain cloth with 
supplementary weft brocading, which means 
extra wefts are added to create the cloth’s 
surface design. The weft thread that runs 
selvage to selvage is structurally necessary; 
supplementary weft threads work in small 
areas or across the warp, but aren’t inte- 
gral to the cloth’s structure. The brocading 
looks like, and is often confused with, em- 
broidery, but it’s done as the cloth is woven. 

I'll describe some of the stitches I use 
and how I apply them to the satin/sateen 
fabric construction I’ve come to prefer. You 
can add brocading to any weave structure, 
so you won't have to change your thread- 
ing to try these techniques. Since brocad- 
ing is time-consuming, I suggest you begin 
with just a few motifs. They can be effec- 
tive, fun, and not so frustrating that you'll 
never want to try brocading again. 

I mostly use embroidery floss for my bro- 
cade cloth. I don’t wind butterflies (bob- 
bins), which always seem to tangle for me, 
but instead I use the whole skein or cut off 
long pieces and let them hang until they’re 
incorporated into the weft. Sometimes I 
have hundreds of these extra threads work- 
ing at once. Sections like these will weave 
slower than 4 shots/hr.—about ™% in./hr. In 
“Sugar Blues,” it reached the point of in- 
sanity. I’m not sure how I Keep track of 
what each thread is doing—it seems to be a 
subliminal, kinetic knowledge in my fingers. 
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To paint a specific image in a small area, 
such as in this detail of “Hanuman Eating the 
Sun” (above), Ziek applies fabric pigments. To 
create the illusion of depth in “Sugar Blues” 
(right), she applied several layers of Procion-H 
dyes (1980, 4542 in. by 54 in.). 
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You can brocade on an open or a closed 
shed. On a closed shed you'll see the bro- 
cading on both the front and back of the 
cloth; on an open shed you'll see it on the 
face only. I prefer the open shed: I like 
that there’s a difference between the front 
and back of the fabric, and I feel more se- 
cure with the thread anchored in the shed. 
Often I use both methods in one piece. My 
main concern is the appearance on the 
front, and since I back my work with fab- 
ric, no one sees the reverse side anyway. 

With either a closed or an open shed, the 
brocaded motifs are begun the same way. 
You must anchor the brocade weft so it 
won't pull out as you work. After throwing 
your regular weft, with the shed open, run 
one end of the supplementary thread into 
the open shed for 1 in. or more to anchor 
it, close to where you want to start brocad- 
ing. Bring this end out to the back of the 
weaving, leaving a tail. Bring the rest of 
the thread to the top of the weaving at the 
spot you want the image to begin. If the 
motif is to develop to the right, anchor the 
thread to the left; if the line is to move to 
the left, anchor it to the right. The direc- 
tion of anchoring doesn’t matter if the mo- 
tif is basically symmetrical, as in the rec- 
tangular shapes in “D.C. Space” (page 46). 


Straight wrapping—I create all my bro- 
cade lines by wrapping the brocade weft 
around a set number of threads each shot 
(see drawing on page 46). This creates a 
vertical line called a straight wrap. If the 
brocade line is to move on an angle, the 
brocade weft should move over the same 
number of threads each time. For example, 
if I want a line that is 4 threads thick and 
moves to the right 2 threads at a time, I 
throw my main weft and then anchor my 
brocading thread at the left. I bring the 
bulk of the thread to the surface at the 
place I want the line to start, take the sup- 
plementary weft over the 4 threads to the 
right of the surfacing point, and bring it 





Recipe for thickened dye 


Mix the thickener with chemical water, 
as indicated below. Dissolve the dye in hot 
water. Then add it to the thickener mixture. (I 
guess at proportions, but dye manufacturers 
provide them.) You can store this mixture 
for months. Warning: Procion dyes are 
dangerous, so work with rubber gloves in 
a well-ventilated room away from food. 
Before you can paint with the 
thickened dyes, you must fix them by 
adding washing soda, which causes the 
chemical to react with the fiber. The 
mixture will be good for only about 
4 hr. then, so if you want to use the 
same color over a period of time, make a 
dye-and-thickener mixture in one bowl, 
and use small amounts as you need it. 
Dilute the washing soda with hot water 
separately to ensure that it is dissolved. 
Add about 1 tbsp. washing soda to every 
cup of thickened dye mixture. 


Chemical water 

Chemical water lasts forever and doesn’t 
need refrigeration, so you can mix it up and 
store it for future use. It can be used for 
thickened dye or in place of water to mix 
regular dyebaths. 


To 1 qt. of water, add: 

1 capful of Sequesteran (water softener 
that ties up minerals and irons so they won't 
react with the dye); you can also use Calgon. 

1-2 cups of urea (to make dye dry more 
slowly, penetrate better, and yield a 
uniform color). 

1 capful of Synthrapol (wetting agent 
that also helps dye penetrate and makes 
color more uniform); you can also use a 
mild detergent. 


Thiekener 
Each dye supplier has its own thickener. 
The basic ingredient, sodium alginate, is kelp. 


To 1 qt. of chemical water, add 2-3 tbsp. 

of thickener. To prevent lumping, put it in a 
dry container. Add a few drops of rubbing 
alcohol—just enough to make a paste. Then 
add the chemical water and stir well. Let 

it sit 1 hr. or more before using it, or it will 
be grainy. Store it in a cold, dry place 
(refrigerator is fine). It will last several 
months before getting moldy. 





back into the shed to surface between the 
2nd and 3rd threads. Then I change my 
shed, throw my main weft, and repeat the 
steps. I repeat this process until I want the 
line to end. After bringing the weft over 
and around the 4 threads, I don’t bring it 
back to the surface, but continue carrying 
it through the shed several inches and out 
to the back of the cloth. Then I cut it off so 
a tail hangs out the back. 


Figure-eight wrapping—yYou can use this 
brocading technique to build shapes or cre- 
ate lines too wide for a single wrap (I don’t 
like to have floats longer than % in.). For 
example, in one piece I created diamond 
shapes with figure-eight wrapping and X’s 
with small wrapped lines that intersect. To 
figure-eight wrap, you literally make a fig- 
ure eight around the warp threads, with 
either a closed or an open shed. 

Begin by anchoring the thread in the 
shed and surfacing where you want the 
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center of the motif. Bring the brocade weft 
over the warp threads to the right, then 
back through the shed (or behind the warp, 
if the shed is closed) to resurface at the 
center. Then float the thread over and 
around the warp to the left of the mid- 
point and back through the shed (or be- 
hind the warp), to the same center point, 
as shown in the drawing below. If you want 
the motif to move, instead of returning the 
thread to the center, return it to whatever 
side of the center you want it to go to. If 
the shape is growing bilaterally, keep the 
central axis and increase the number of 
warps being wrapped each shot, but don’t 
let the floats get too big. They’ll snag, and 
the work will look sloppy. 


Soumak wrapping—This wrapping, used by 
rug weavers in Anatolia and Afghanistan, 
creates more of a raised line than the oth- 
er brocade wraps and is good for filling in 
areas. Begin by anchoring the thread. Then 
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Ziek uses four brocade techniques. In this detail of “D.C. Space” (below), the triangle at top left is 
five straight-wrapped lines of different colors. The brown shape to the left of it and the black 
shapes below tt are figure-eight wrapped. The rectangle at upper right is soumak-wrapped, and 
the T-shaped motif to its right is straight-wrapped at the stem and soumak-wrapped across. 
Ziek made the large blue rectangle with tied-down skips. 
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bring it over some warp threads and around 
1 or 2, then over more warps and around 1 
or 2, and so on, until you have covered the 
area you want. On the next shot, return, 
filling in with floats and wraps. The wraps 
are alternated in consecutive rows, as shown 
in the drawing below. 


Tied-down skips—One of the most useful 
brocading methods involves skips and tie- 
downs, rather than wrapping. The supple- 
mentary weft skips across the surface of 
the weaving and is held in place by warp 
threads called tie-downs. I use it to create 
large geometric and curved amorphic shapes. 

For example, when weaving tabby thread- 
ed on 16 harnesses, I lift 1 or 2 harnesses 
of the 8 that make up the first shed and 
use these threads as tie-downs. Then I lift 
1 or 2 harnesses from the other 8 to tie 
down the second shot. I can create twill 
lines within the brocade by choosing adja- 
cent harnessed tie-downs, or I can choose 
tie-downs at random. If the brocading weft 
is thin, the tie-downs are visible, in which 
case a planned order is neater. If the weft 
is thick, it hides the tie-downs. 

After throwing your main weft, anchor 
the supplementary weft thread, and close 
the shed. If this shed had all odd harnesses 
lifted, now lift only 1 or 2 of them (de- 
pending on the size of the float you want 
between the tie-down threads). These lift- 
ed harnesses will be your tie-down threads. 
Pass the weft brocade through this new 
open shed to the place you want it to stop, 
and let it hang on the surface. Now throw 
the main weft through the shed created by 
all the even harnesses. Close that shed and 
raise only 1 or 2 even harnesses to act as 
tie-downs, and pass the brocade weft through 
this shed. Repeat this procedure until the 
shape is finished. 

If you want vertical lines to appear in 
the motif, lift the same odd harness(es) 
each time for the odd shed, and the same 
even harness(es) each time for the even 
shed. If you want twill lines in the motif, 
move the tie-downs each time to the threads 
to the right (or left) of the last ones lifted 
to create a diagonal sequence (see drawing 
at left), You can get a brick pattern by 
staggering tie-downs in consecutive rows. 


Satin weave/sateen pickup 

I used to joke about having so many har- 
nesses and weaving only plain cloth, so I 
began to reevaluate my woven structure. 
Obviously I wasn’t using the loom’s capac- 
ity to assist with my designs. After some 
exploration, I settled on an 8-thread satin 
weave, on which I pick sateen designs inte- 
gral to the cloth’s structure. I also add bro- 
caded forms with supplementary weft. 

A satin weave is a warp-faced structure; 
sateen is weft-faced. I like the strong con- 
trast between them; and with the straight 
threading I still have the option to do plain 
weave, or other patterns. I must admit that 
after all this searching, I still love the 
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Ziek’s satin/sateen weave construction, in conjunction with her paint- 
ing and brocading techniques, quiets those who ask why she doesn’t 
“just embroider”—her images are integral to the cloth. In the detail 
above of “Black and White—2,” the background is a warp-faced satin; 
the triangle is a weft-faced sateen. Ziek makes a sateen motif by pass- 
ing theshot through a shed created by pick-up-sticks (top right). For the 
round motif from “Chakras” (bottom right), Ziek drew a circle on the 
warp and filled in the image area with tied-down skip brocades. 


strength and simplicity of plain weave—it’s 
an honest weave. Yet, in a manner consis- 
tent with my personality, I've chosen a 
new structure that adds to my work’s com- 
plexity rather than simplifying it. 

I’ve developed my own technique for work- 
ing a satin weave. From what I’ve read, 
most people weave satin so the warp floats, 
which create the satin surface, are on the 
fabric’s underside, and the long weft floats, 
which create the sateen reverse of the fab- 
ric, are on the top. This way the weaver has 
to lift only 1 harness per shot, rather than 
7. But I need to see the face of my cloth to 
make decisions, and I need to brocade on 
the top surface. So, because I choose a 
warp-faced satin as my predominant sur- 
face, I must lift lots of heavy harnesses. 

I use an 8-thread satin weave ana tie the 
peddles for both satin and sateen. I label 
my peddles 1, 1A, 2, 2A, and so on, so that 
the numbers treadle the satin weave and 
the numbered A’s treadle the sateen. With 
this configuration, I build shapes in blocks 
of 8 shots. Both the satin and sateen use 
the same weft thread, which goes from sel- 
vage to selvage through the different con- 
structions. The front of the cloth looks 
drastically different from the back, which 
is one of the things I love about it. 

To create sateen motifs, I use small pick- 
up-sticks across the warp. I treadle peddle 
1A and place the pick-up-sticks where | 
want to create sateen forms. Next I lower 
1A and treadle 1 for the satin background 
weave. Then I “throw” my weft. I use a 
boat shuttle with a cotton weft of the same 
weight yarn as my warp. I can't really throw 
the shuttle, although it will run from edge 
to edge; I pass it through the shed until it 
comes to the first pick-up-stick. I bring the 
shuttle up and through the shed marked 
by the pick-up-stick. Then I insert it back 
into the open satin shed until I reach the 
next pick-up-stick. Again I bring it up and 
through this pick-up-stick shed, and then 
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back through the open shed. I do this across 
the web, or warp, until the shuttle has 
reached the other side. Then I remove the 
pick-up-sticks and beat the cloth. What I 
see developing are weft-faced figures on a 
warp-faced background. 

After weaving the first row, I repeat the 
process for the next 7 shots (working 2A/2, 
3A/3, etc.) until I am back to the 1A/1 
combination. Then I decide if I am going to 
continue or change the pick-up areas. If 
you want to work out designs on graph pa- 
per, think of each square as 8 shots. I 
sometimes change a pattern after 4 shots, 
but usually work in the full 8-shot block. 

When I’m brocading as well as picking 
sateen images, I throw the main weft first, 
through whatever satin/sateen combination 
I’m working on. Then I work with the sup- 
plementary brocade wefts. I use the same 
brocading methods described above, but 
work with a closed instead of an open shed. 
If I want brocaded shapes with crisp, straight 
edges, I let the supplementary wefts hang 
to the back of the cloth instead of on the 
top in between shots. I bring them up to 
the surface, across, and back down again 
each time. I thus get clean vertical lines, 
and the main weft acts as an anchor. With 
free forms, I let the brocade weft hang and 
turn on the front of the cloth. 

To make tied-down-skip-brocaded figures, I 
treadle 1A as the tie-downs for a shot on 1, 
use 2A as the tie-downs for a shot on 2, 
etc. When weaving “Chakras,” I drew out- 
lines of circles onto the warp and then 
filled them in, using this method. (In many 
of my other pieces, I have let the shapes 
grow as they wished.) 
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My weaving process is the essence of my 
work. I have a dialogue with the weaving 
that begins with painting and continues at 
the loom. I want aesthetically pleasing 
pieces, but more important is what I learn 
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as I weave—the way it affects my days, my 
consciousness. My images transform tradi- 
tional techniques into something personal, 
something applicable to my culture and 
time. I don’t weave literal stories; instead, 
I try to evoke a feeling, an energy, a mood. 

An astrologer once told me that my horo- 
scope indicates that I am an artist—and, 
more specifically, a weaver. Weaving has 
been my lifeline. It has taken me to Mexi- 
co, Guatemala, Kansas, India, and back to 
New York City. It has freed me from many 
obligations and chores I previously accom- 
modated myself to. It has made me in- 
creasingly selfish and happy. It seems to 
be the path I have always sought, and 
through luck or some kind of monkey guid- 
ance, I am on it. OC 


Bhakti Ziek 1s an artist in Brooklyn, NY. 
Photos pages 43, 45, 46, and 47 by author. 


Resources 

Cotton yarn 

UKI The Kolmes Co., Inc., 541 W. 37th St., 
New York, NY 10018. 

White, natural, or 114 colors available; 
can order directly or through retail stores. 


School Products Co., Inc., 1201 Bdwy., 
New York, NY 10001; (212) 679-3516. 
Mail order available. 


Dyes, pigments, and chemicals 

These suppliers send good information 
with their products and will help if you 
have problems. Starter kits available. 


Pro Chemical & Dye Inc., Box 14, 
Somerset, MA 02726; (617) 676-3838. 
Mail order; free catalog. 


Color Craft, Box 936, Avon, CT 06001; 
(203) 282-0020 or (800) 243-2712. 
Mail order; free catalog. 


Aljo Manufacturing Co., 81 Franklin St., 
New York, NY 10013; (212) 226-2878. 
Mail order; free catalog. 


Cerulean Blue, Ltd., Box 21168, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 
Catalog, $3.25, but worth the money. 
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Crewel 
Gardens 


Joanna Reed stitches 
seasonal wildflowers in wool 


by Anne S. Cunningham 





os Reed looks up from her 
herb garden, wipes her hands 
on already grimy pants, gathers 
an armful of clippings, and 
shoves them into a crowded 
wheelbarrow. “About my cur- 
tains,” she says, “some of the 
flowers are gems; others are just stitches.” 

Reed’s crewel curtains are the work of a 
master artisan. Augmented by an artist’s 
eye and painterly use of needle and wool, 
the stitching reveals her passion for horti- 
culture. Details of embroidered flowers, pods, 
leaves, and cones are crafted as kKnowl- 
edgeably and meticulously as are the mas- 
sive gardens outside her 18th-century 
Pennsylvania farmhouse. 

Reed’s skill and interest in gardening 
have brought her prominence in the horti- 
cultural world, as president of the Herb 
Society of America and designer of a Spe- 
cialty Herb Garden at the National Arbore- 
tum in Washington, D.C. She is now a hearty 
69, but in the 1960s, Reed developed se- 
vere osteoarthritis and had to stop garden- 
ing temporarily, so she turned to crewel 
work, a skill she’d always admired but had 
never had time to learn. “I took it up as a 
self-taught project while visiting friends,” 
she says. “My hostess told me about 
classes—what she was really telling me was 
that I should take lessons.” 

Reed signed up for classes at the nearby 
Wallingford Crewel Studio, where crewel is 
taught as a highly refined technique, able 
to pass for oil painting. Her artistic in- 
stincts (she had spent two years at the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial 
Art, now The Pennsylvania College of Art) 
came out, and she decided to tackle a ma- 
jor project: living room curtains—four 
crewel panels representing the four sea- 





Inspired by her gardens, Reed translates the 
changing view from her window into meticu- 
lously executed, realistic crewel work. In the 
detail from the curtain panel entitled “Fall,” 
French knots stitched closely together, color 
variations in the yarn, and careful shading 
create the fluffy effect of golden yarrow. 
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Joanna Reed, crewel artist and horticulturist, 
works on the “Fall” panel (right). In the photo 
above, the curtain panels “Spring” (right) and 
“Summer” (left) are shown in place on one of 
the living room windows in her 18th-century 
Pennsylvania farmhouse. 


sons. She had planned to make elaborate, 
imaginative Jacobean gardens full of fancy 
stitches, but her husband persuaded her to 
stitch realistic gardens instead because of 
her vast knowledge of plants. 

“Winter” was the first panel. Reed took 
the curtain on trips and picked native flora 
that attracted her. A scrub oak branch from 
Colorado, a wild rose and meadowsweet 
from Maine remind her of faces and places 
in her past. As she recovered from her ar- 
thritis, she resumed gardening and began 
the “Spring” and “Summer” panels. Reed 
always works from models. “Spring” shows 
the fruit pod of a skunk cabbage and a cab- 
bage moth. She was also able to include a 
realistic bee “that had the courtesy to die 
mid-flight.” The “Spring” panel took al- 
most two years to design and stitch; “Win- 
ter” and “Summer,” about one year each. 

With the model before her, Reed stitches 
freehand and never works top to bottom. 
At the start, she roughly bastes tree trunks 
and large branches with a long running 
stitch to remind herself where they should 
lie. If there is an outline in her work, it’s 
only because it appears in nature. 
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Shapes are distinguished by intricate vari- 
ations of color rather than by outline. A 
catkin, for example, evolves from subtle 
shading and unedged laid work. Instead of 
filling in a flat, outlined sketch, Reed al- 
most literally paints the object with wool. 
She creates her scenes that way too, choos- 
ing a flower that interests her, adding 
touches of color as she goes along. A leaf 
may look as if it falls across a branch, but 
she never embroiders one pattern on top of 
another. Keeping the work light allows the 
curtains to move freely, enhancing the il- 
lusion of a breezy garden. 

The work along the bottom of the 72-in. 
by 36-in. panels occasionally resembles tra- 
ditional, stylized Jacobean stitching, but 
Reed usually doesn’t plan these areas; she 
makes them up as she goes along. She puts 
on special touches, then determines the 
rest by the need for visual or color bal- 
ance, interest, and focus, or by the need to 
use up thread scraps. 

Reed knows just how the morning light 
strikes a flower, the texture and feel of 
each petal. She picks a flower and sketches 
it on paper to become familiar with its 


lines and contours. “It helps to know the 
plant,” she says. “As much as I look at 
flowers, I’d never think of [stitching] pet- 
als falling down the way they do when 
they’re almost over. I like to have one in 
full bloom, one going by.” Then she puts 
the sketch away. If her stitching takes longer 
than a flower lasts, or if she wants to re- 
cord its characteristics, Reed draws the sub- 
ject and notes the colors with arrows to 
the appropriate areas. Notations like “dark, 
dark blue-green” are clearly those of an 
artist who wishes to re-create precise shades. 

With the flower in front of her, she holds 
the wool up to it, noting the colors that ap- 
pear—not those she expects. While plan- 
ning a lilac for the “Spring” panel (see pho- 
tos, page 50), she was surprised that no 
yarn matched the lilac’s color precisely, so 
she decided to “make it interesting, if not 
accurate.” She used several shades of blue, 
purple, gray, and white. 

Reed’s realistic renditions limit the num- 
ber of stitches she can use. With more 
than 100 stitches possible, she uses fewer 
than 15 simple ones, like chain, regular 
and detached buttonhole, Cretan, and cor- 
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al stitches. Reed works single strands of 
wool on Belgian linen twill fabric, with 
only an occasional double strand for a 
French Knot. To depict a chestnut, she uses 
turkey work, in which large, secured loops 
of wool are cut across the top to create a 
fuzzy effect similar to that of a pile rug. 
However, most of the crewel is not raised; 
this way the stitches can withstand being 
repeatedly pressed under a hoop. She occa- 
sionally adds a dark dot to make a cone or 
pod look three-dimensional. 

Shading, particularly soft, gradual shad- 
ing within one color is Joanna Reed’s great- 
est skill. She uses as many as eight values 
within each shade of color. Appleton wool, 
an expensive yarn made by Appleton Broth- 
ers of London (up to $1/30-yd. skein), gives 
her a very subtle progression of colors. There 
are more than 400 colors on numbered 
cards, grouped by color family (available 
retail from American Crewel and Canvas 
Studio, 164 Canal St., Canastota, NY 13032; 
wholesale from Appleton Brothers of Lon- 
don, W. Main Rd., Little Compton, RI 02837). 
The yarn is popular for fine shading be- 
cause the tones in its numbered value sys- 
tem are very close. For instance, different 
intensities of rose pink range from #750, 
the brightest, to #759, a deep, almost vio- 
let. The colors are sophisticated, subdued 
old-world European hues. Detractors, when 
you can find them, complain that Apple- 
ton is a little “fuzzy.” 

Pat Allen, Reed’s instructor (Reed has 
taken classes intermittently for 17 years), 
teaches a group correspondence course for 
the Embroiderers’ Guild of America. Allen 
insists her students use Appleton yarn 
even though they complain it’s hard to 
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Reed created the lilacs in the top part of the “Spring” panel (left) with lazy-daisy stitches, tack- 
ing down the loops and adding a French knot in the middle of each floret. With stitches made 
close together in several shades of blue, purple, gray, and white, the flowers have a three-dimen- 
stonal and massive quality. Reed stitched the main trunk and roots at the base of the “Spring” 
panel first (above), then filed in with fanciful laid work to create solid textures and convey the 


impression of foreground and background. 


find. She describes Appleton as “very thin 
single-ply wool, almost as fine as French 
wools. Then there’s a big jump to Persian 
wools, the standard needlepoint kind. A 
single strand of Persian (divided, because 
it’s usually three-ply) is still heavier than 
Appleton, and Appleton looks superb when 
used on fine needlepoint canvas.” Allen 
recommends using lengths of only 10 in. 
or 11 in. at a time so the strand won't tan- 
gle. “Crewel was once called the Queen of 
Needlework,” Allen says. “There are no 
holes, no counting. It’s not regimented, 
and the best way to get that elegant three- 
dimensional look is to use a yarn with a 
palette as broad as Appleton’s. Of course it 
helps to be as artistic as Joanna Reed... .” 
When Reed finishes a curtain, she washes 
it and steams it from the back to press the 
fabric and set the stitches. When she 
steamed the first panel, she covered the 
wet curtain with wet towels and ironed it 
on top of towels on the dining room table. 
It didn’t look too good, so she washed and 
steamed it again. The curtain came out 
beautiful, but she ruined the table. She 
steamed the second panel on the floor, 
starting in the center of the curtain and 
working out to the ends. The panel came 
out well pressed, but lopsided. Reed finally 
asked her woodworking son-in-law to make 
her something like a giant sock stretcher. 
Serendipitously, when she went to his house 
for dinner, a guest who knew of the moth- 
er’s and daughter’s love of stitching brought 
a turn-of-the-century curtain stretcher as 
a gift. This device—four pieces of slotted 
wood, adjustable thumbscrews, and hun- 
dreds of pins used at regular intervals to 
secure the material—solved her problem. 


After pressing and drying the panels, Reed 
backs each one with cotton fabric, adding 
a flannel lining between the crewel work 
and the cotton lining to protect the work 
from fading. The moss-green border stitch- 
ing, not so protected, has faded over the 
years; in winter, when the trees are‘bare, 
the sun comes through the windows with 
great intensity. The combined effects of 
the sun and the closed house (when fire- 
place smoke and cigarette tar collect on 
the fabric) convinced Reed to take her cur- 
tains down in winter. Sometimes she stores 
them, sometimes she exhibits them at hor- 
ticultural institutions or crewel-studio shows. 

Now that the last panel, “Fall,” is almost 
finished, Reed is looking forward to mak- 
ing bed hangings. She’s still out in the gar- 
den, and cooking great herb-based meals, 
and lecturing, and writing; crewel has be- 
come yet another passion. But she enjoys 
having several projects going at the same 
time so that she can work on whatever fits 
her mood instead of having to force herself 
through a tedious problem before she’s ready 
to conquer it. “In theory, I should finish 
one thing before I go on to another,” she 
says, “but I never do. I always have at least 
three things going on at once. In the end, I 
think I get more done that way.” O 


Anne S. Cunningham is a free-lance writer 
mn Devon, PA. Photos by Chew & Co. 


This close-up of the wild rose of Maine from 
the “Spring” panel (facing page) and the pink 
azaleas below it reveal Reed’s appreciation of 
flowers in each stage from bud to bloom. The 
feathery gray artemisia at top right 1s a fine 
example of her characteristic soft shading. 
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Techniques of 
Haute Couture 


Designer Charles Kleibacker teaches 
fundamentals, from fabric to finish 


by Elizabeth A. Rhodes 


aute couture, which means 
“high sewing,” is exactly what 
designer Charles Kleibacker 
teaches. When we began work- 
ing together five years ago, 
he stressed, “A beautiful garment is for- 
ever. The design idea and its careful, dedi- 
cated construction go hand in hand to bring 
a fine garment to reality. Design is engi- 
neering. . .fitting on human anatomy. . .to 
bring a garment to the comfortable perfec- 
tion of couture. The designer-engineer re- 
searches fabric; he or she understands the 
value of a good iron; and, early on, realizes 
that a designer’s work is ninety-nine per- 
cent sweat and one percent glamour.” 

The following sampling of Kleibacker’s 
couture techniques are not for everyday 
dresses. They’re for the special occasions 
when you really want high sewing. 





Fabric 

Fit is the real secret of couture, and fabric 
is the starting point for achieving it. That’s 
why Kleibacker advises, “Explore your fab- 
ric!” Always start with the best quality. His 
preference is for natural-fiber fabrics that 
can be molded. 

Consider the fiber quality and the yarn 
and fabric construction. The length, diam- 
eter, and regularity of fibers vary with the 
weather, the animal’s diet, or the soil in 
which the plant grows. Consult a good tex- 
tile book for details on the qualities to 
look for in various fibers (see “Resources,” 
page 57). Yarn is a group of fibers twisted 
together. The greater the twist, the stron- 
ger, duller in luster, and more costly the 
yarn. To determine the amount of twist, 
count the revolutions in an inch. Evaluate 
the yarn construction with the purpose of 
the garment in mind. Often drapability may 
be sacrificed for strength or durability. 

Fabric is a combination of yarns inter- 
laced at right angles (wovens), interlooped 
(knits), or intermeshed (nonwovens). Check 
the woven fabric’s construction for flaws—is 
the grain straight and the thread count 
consistent?—and consider the amount of 
fiber and yarn packed into an inch of fab- 
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ric. Again, decide what will work best for 
the intended design. Kleibacker recommends 
using a “gutsy” fabric—one with sufficient 
fiber to make a statement. 

Explore the fabric’s personality. Pull on 
it and check its stability in horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal directions. The vertical 
grain is made up of yarns that are placed 
on the loom as warp. Warp yarns must be 
exceptionally strong to survive the weav- 
ing process. Because they are held under 
tension during weaving, they’re often rigid 
in the finished fabric. In general, warp yarns 
are used vertically on the body so areas 
that flex, such as elbows and knees, have 
stronger yarns in the flexing direction. Fill- 
ing, or weft, yarns, which cross the warp in 
weaving (and make up the cross grain of 
the fabric), do not have to be strong, as 
less tension is placed on them in process- 
ing. They are often more relaxed in the fin- 
ished fabric, and perhaps more drapable. 

Examine the yarns and fibers in the ver- 
tical and cross grains and evaluate each. 
Don’t be a slave to rules such as always 
cutting garments on the vertical grain. Check 
the drape, or hang, of the fabric on all 
grains. Where does the fabric look fullest 
and richest? Stitch the fabric on the cross 
grain, vertical grain, and bias. Look at the 
stitching and analyze the results. Many times 
Kleibacker finds fabric at its drapable and 
stitchable best on the cross grain, so he 
does bias cuts, placing the crosswise grain 
in the vertical direction. A further advan- 
tage to the cross grain, he points out, is 
that it is often more economical. 


Underlining 

Once you have chosen a fashion fabric, you 
must decide whether it can stand alone or 
whether it must be combined with another 
fabric beneath it, either for visual reasons 
or structural support. If the fabric needs 
an extra layer, Kleibacker recommends the 
use of an underlining rather than a lining. 
The underlining (cut the same size and 
shape as the fabric, placed back-to-back 
with it, and sewn as one with it) has many 
advantages. Dressmaker’s carbon markings 


can be made on the underlining rather 
than on the face fabric; the underlining re- 
duces imprinting from pressing; and hand 
stitches can be taken in the underlining 
only so that they won’t show on the face. 
An underlining provides the wearer with 
greater privacy, especially in a case where 
undergarments would spoil the outer ap- 
pearance. Underlining also tends to im- 
prove the drapability of a garment. 

Kleibacker recommends using fashion fab- 
ric for underlining whenever possible (in 
other words, double fashion fabric). Decide 
if two thicknesses of the fabric will hang 
well; some fabrics are too heavy for this 
treatment. However, even fabrics with as 
much weight and body as silk linen (a medi- 
um-weight pure silk in a linenlike weave) 
can be treated this way with great success. 
For heavier wovens, silk shantung often 
works well. Kleibacker points out that what- 
ever the underlining, it must be compati- 
ble with the fashion fabric: The more these 
two layers can act as one fabric, the better 
the hang of the finished garment. 

To prepare all fabrics for the needle, Klei- 
backer suggests a heavy steam pressing on 
the wrong side of the fabric with an indus- 
trial iron like the Sussman, which is heavy 
and provides regular blasts of steam. After 
you've steamed and pressed all fabrics, let 
them dry well before proceeding. 


Pattern layout 

A pattern of your own design or one you 
use repeatedly, Kleibacker advises, should 
be drawn and stored on muslin without 
seam allowances. Experiment with the pat- 
tern pieces and fabric to determine the 
most economical layout. Measure the amount 
of fabric needed for one pattern piece, and 
cut two lengths, one each for the left and 
right sides. Place them right sides together, 
with the nap running in the same direc- 
tion. All fabric has some nap; for compati- 
bility of color and drape, identify the “top” 
of the fabric with a thread tack each time 
you cut the lengths for a pattern piece. If 
you're using an underlining, cut two lengths 
of that as well, and with corresponding 
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This luxurious skirt gathers 12 yd. of silk crepe de chine on a hip-clinging band. It’s 
paired with a bias silk-crepe top, whose bias sash wraps the waist three times. From de- 
sign to execution, it’s Kleibacker’s brand of haute couture. Photo courtesy of Kleibacker. 
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Charles 
Kleitbacker 


Kleibacker, who was literally brought 
up in women’s ready-to-wear at his 
family’s department store in Cullman, 
AL, began his career as a reporter for the 
Birmingham News. Next he wrote copy 
for Bernice Fitz-Gibbon at Gimbels, NY, 
where he extolled automobile tires and 
garden accessories. When a fashion 
copywriting job opened, Fitz-Gibbon 
chose him. “He was horrified. We talked 
him into it,” Fitz-Gibbon recalled. (As a 
designer, Kleibacker is “right up there 
next to Norman Norell, maybe alongside 
Norell,” wrote Fitz-Gibbon in her book, 
Macy's, Gimbels and Me.) 

While at Gimbels, KleibackKer did 
graduate work in retailing at NYU. Three 
years later he took a job writing 
advertising and promotion copy for 
DePinna, a Fifth Avenue specialty store. 

After many visits to the house of Dior 
in Paris (where singer Hildegarde, his next 
promotion-writing charge, was a client), 
Kleibacker realized that women’s fashion 
had always been his first love. 

Returning to New York, he and two 
partners opened a women’s custom and 
limited-edition ready-to-wear business. He 
eventually sold designs through Hattie 
Carnegie, Bergdorf Goodman, Bonwit 
Teller, and Neiman-Marcus to celebrities 
such as the late Gertrude Lawrence and 
Lady Iris Mountbatten. 

In 1953 he closed up and went to 
Paris to work as a designer for Antonio 
Castillo in the house of Lanvin. He 
found this a great experience. He admires 
Paris designers. Alix Grés, who does 
“beautiful, lyrical, lilting, soft body 
clothes,” is one of his favorites. But he 
says, “I feel what keeps me in business is 
what I have to offer as an entity. . .not 
something taken from here, there, and 
everywhere and not a garment watered 
down for production purposes.” Kleibacker 
has also worked in Italy. He did 
two small collections on his own in 
Rome before returning to this country 
in 1957. 

After three years of designing for 
Seventh Avenue’s Nettie Rosenstein, he 
opened his own business in 1960. His 
designs are usually on-the-bias soft body 
shapes in silk. The clothes are 
painstakingly made, individually cut, and 
supervised by Kleibacker in his studio 
in the Hotel Park Royal on New York's 
West 73rd St. They sell for $950 to 
$2,500. Kleibacker believes in simplicity, 
fit, and comfort. His designs may be 
dramatic, but they are never flamboyant 
in silhouette or color. 

In recent years, Kleibacker has 
entered the entertainment field—as 
lecturer/showman. With his collection 
of vintage clothing from the 1870s on, he 
narrates two fascinating programs: 
“Trends: Then and Now,” a lighthearted 
fashion-history lesson, and “Designs 
Worn by Famous People.” He also serves 
as designer-in-residence for the 
Department of Textiles and Clothing, 
College of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, OH. —E. R. 
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Two yneces of face-to-face fashion fabric, positioned with the same nap, 


are laid over large sheets of dressmaker carbon. The muslin pattern is 


on top, and the three layers are pinned at the selvages, ready for 
Rhodes to wheel the pattern markings onto the fashion fabric. 








A deep V neckline often sags and gaps whena 
woman sits or stoops. To prevent this, Rhodes 
eases the excess fabric against a bias tape by 
pinning the bodice front closely to the tape 
(muslin, top). With natural fibers, up to 7% in. 
may be eased out. After easing and pressing, 
the neckline of the finished garment adheres 
to the body. White slip basting is in place for 
the first fitting (bottom). 


o4 


lengths of outer fabric and interlining 
back-to-back, align the grain. The two lay- 
ers will be treated as one. 

With the two lengths of fabric right sides 
together, pin the selvages together with 
the pins perpendicular to the selvage and 
taking up only the smallest amount of fab- 
ric. Place large sheets of dressmaker car- 
bon (26 in. by 39 in. is best) underneath 
the fashion fabric, and position the muslin 
pattern on top, aligning the grain. Use a 
tracing wheel (one with teeth but not spikes, 
please!) to transfer all pattern markings 
for stitching lines to the bottom piece of 
fashion fabric (or to the underlining if you 
use one). For accuracy, push forward—if you 
are holding the wheel with your right hand, 
use the index and middle fingers of your 
left hand to secure the fabric in front of 
the wheel. Carefully remove the muslin 
pattern, and turn the fabric over onto more 
sheets of dressmaker carbon. Wheel along 
the carbon lines you just made to transfer 
the markings to the other piece of fashion 
fabric. Transfer all markings to the face of 
each fabric layer by thread-marking—baste 
along the carbon markings with a contrast- 
ing color thread. (If you use an underlin- 
ing, align its grain with that of the face 
fabric before you baste through both lay- 
ers.) You're now ready to cut the fabric, us- 
ing about 2-in.-wide seam allowances for 
fitting purposes. Some seams may be 
stitched before cutting, as I'll explain. 


Seams 
Seams may be placed on the straight of 
grain, on garment bias (an angle other than 
straight or 45°), or on true bias (45°). The 
closer the angle of the seam is to true bias, 
the more the fabric will stretch and “drip.” 
When possible, hand-baste bias seams 
together before you cut out the garment. 
Use overlapping basting stitches, which will 
stretch with the fabric as you machine- 
stitch. Begin with a knot in the thread and 
baste about 6 in. Then cut the thread and, 
without knotting the end, baste another 
6 in., overlapping the last few stitches of 
the preceding basting. Repeat, starting anew 





Rhodes bastes this bias seam with overlapping stitches before she cuts 
the fabric so she can stretch it to the maximum as she machine-stitches. 


about every 6 in. Then, when machine- 
stitching a bias seam below the bust, stretch 
the seam fully and stitch as far as possible 
before stopping the machine. This will re- 
move all the stretch in the seam and pre- 
vent it from shifting with every wearing. 

If possible, also baste the straight-grain 
seams before you cut them. Since there 
will be little stretch in them, you needn’t 
use overlapping basting. Simply stretch the 
seams as you machine-stitch. The stretch 
will be nominal, but the seams are usually 
smoother if some tension is used. 

A seam that can’t be basted before the 
garment is cut should be slip-basted before 
it is permanently stitched. Slip basting is 
worked from the right side of the garment 
so that you can see the finished product. 
Then you turn the garment inside out and 
machine-stitch on top of the basting—the 
ultimate in accuracy! Fold one seam in on 
the stitching line and match it to the stitch- 
ing line of the other side. Pin in place. 
Then slip a hand needle, threaded in a 
contrasting color, into the fold of fabric 
exactly on the stitching line. Slide the nee- 
dle about 4 in. to % in. and pick up fabric 
on the matching stitching line of the cor- 
responding piece. The contrasting thread 
can be picked out easily once the perma- 
nent stitches are in place. This technique 
is demonstrated in the drawing on page 56. 


Holding in a seam—To mold flat fabric to 
the curved body, you must hold in some 
seam areas to fit the body. This technique 
is useful for fitting a plunging neckline. 
Here’s what you do. Ask the person wear- 
ing the dress to sit. Pin a fold into the 
neckline to take up any gap. In general, for 
a nice finished look, % in. is about the 
maximum that can be taken up. If the fold 
is bigger, a fitting dart or seam starting at 
the neckline may be needed. The fullness 
must be eased onto a piece of fabric tape. 
Cut the tape a bit longer than the desired 
length of the neckline edge, and mark it in 
five places: at the beginning and end of the 
desired length, in the middle, and halfway 
between these marks. Remove the pin that 
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takes up the excess fabric, and divide and 
mark the neckline edge in the same way. 
Match the tape markings to the neckline 
markings and use five pins to attach the 
tape to the wrong side of the fabric, cen- 
tered on the seam line. Divide each section 
in half and pin at these points. Continue to 
further divide each area in half as the fab- 
ric rolls over your finger—pinning as you 
progress until all the excess fabric has been 
eased in. At this point, pins will be about 
as close together as they can be. Baste the 
tape along its center, with the tape facing 
up, and remove the pins. Hand-stitch down 
the middle of the tape, just to the inside of 
the basting line, with the fabric facing up. 
Use a short needle and single-ply size A 
silk thread to make tiny running stitches 
(the thread is three ply, so separate it as 
you would embroidery floss). Remove the 
basting; the fabric will look gathered. 

Press the stitches on the wrong side of 
the fabric. Then place the garment right 
side up over a curved surface, such as a tai- 
lor’s ham. Use a damp cotton press cloth 
and apply pressure with the point of the 
iron to shrink out the fullness. As you 
work, move the iron out to the edge to 
smooth in the fullness. Keep the garment 
over the ham until the garment is dry. 
When pressing is finished, the fabric should 
be smooth. Fullness is held in at the neck 
and eased out in the bust area, giving a 
beautiful fit in all positions. 


Seam finishes—Once they have been per- 
manently stitched, seams should be trimmed 
to % in., or up to 1 in. in areas where fur- 
ther fitting may be needed. Seam edges on 
woven fabrics must be finished to prevent 
raveling. Kleibacker recommends hand over- 
casting, which is secure and creates a smooth 
edge without adding bulk. 


Hand-overcast seams (photo, below left) 
are stitched with cotton sewing thread and 
a No. 8 or No. 10 needle. Insert the needle 
in the fabric parallel to the seam edge and 
about 6 in. away. If the needle is in your 
right hand, move from right to left, and 
control the fabric by rolling it over your 
left index finger. Stitches, made about % in. 
apart, appear slanted on the surface. Make 
them deeper and closer on more ravelly 
fabric. In very ravelly fabric it may be nec- 
essary to “cross your hand,” overcasting in 
both directions to form an X stitch. 


Where seams cross—When a seam crosses 
another seam, take care to avoid a tight, 
bulky point. Stitch the seam until you ap- 
proach the crossing seam. Lift its seam 
allowance and stitch to the seam line. Stop 
machine-stitching, leaving a 6-in.-long 
thread. Pull the bobbin thread through to 
the top side and tie a tailor’s knot, as shown 
in the drawing below. Don't be tempted to 
cheat and tie a square knot; it will not be 
nearly as secure. Begin stitching again on 
the other side of the seam allowance. Be- 
gin and end all seams with tailor’s knots 
instead of backstitching, which is frequently 
inaccurate and always causes a heavy area. 


Tailor’s knot 
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To hand-overcast fabric edges (above), Rhodes works from right to left, using cotton thread and 
rolling the seam edge over her left forefinger. This results in slightly slanted parallel stitches 


that bind the raw edge without adding bulk, as seen in the finished garment at right. 
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Facings and hems 

Whenever possible, advises Kleibacker, use 
self-facings, generally about 1-in.-wide 
extensions of seam allowances at the gar- 
ment’s edge. They’re comfortable, and they 
lie neatly. Near strong curves, facings can 
gap in a V-neck garment; sometimes mak- 
ing a clip, or cut, in the seam allowance 
will allow for fit. At the point of the V, a 
bar tack will secure seams. 

Facings may need to be stayed on the 
underside at the garment edge. Just inside 
the roll of the facing and centered on the 
seam line, sew a piece of fabric tape, mak- 
ing tiny stitches with a fine, short needle 
and single-ply size A silk thread. The work 
should be nearly invisible. Finish the fac- 
ing’s raw edge with hand overcasting, and 
secure the facing to the garment loosely, 
and only at seam intersections. 


Bias bands—A garment edge may be fin- 
ished with a decorative bias band rather 
than a facing. Bias bands vary in width, 
but not in method of application. They’re 
cut on true bias, the diagonal line that bi- 
sects the right-angle intersections of warp 
and filling threads. The easiest way to es- 
tablish true bias for cutting and sewing 
purposes is to measure down the selvage a 
given amount, then across a filling thread 
the same amount, and to connect the two 
points with a straight edge. 

To determine the width to cut the bias 
strip, decide how wide the finished band 
should be. Neckline bands can’t be as wide 
as hemline bands. (Kleibacker achieves in- 
teresting designs with bias bands varying 
from 6 in. to 15 in. at hems.) Cut bias strips 
four times the desired width of the finished 
band plus twice the seam allowance. 

If you don’t have enough fabric for the 
entire length, don’t panic. Bias strips can 
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Before sewing a tailor’s hem, Rhodes hand-overcasts the cut edge of the hem, bastes it, and folds 
back about 2 in. of fabric. The hem itself is stitched with a light hand, size A silk thread, and a 
No. 10 needle. Rhodes alternates from folded edge to face fabric, catching only one thread of the 
face fabric (demonstrated on muslin, left). The overcast edge is visible on the inside, but not on 
the outside, and bulk is avoided (right). 
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For a hand-rolled hem, Rhodes first machine-stitches about Ys in. from the fabric edge and 
trims close to the stitching. She moistens her fingers and rolls the fabric over the machine stitch- 
ing. Then she whipstitches over the roll, as shown. The stitches of the finished hem slant parallel 
to each other. The sizes of the roll and the stitches are exaggerated here for clarity. Aim for a 


tiny rou, and make stitches with a No. 10 needle and one strand of size A silk thread. 
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be joined together with little difficulty. Cut 
the ends of the pieces to be joined on 
straight grain and stitch (the cut ends will 
look diagonal, as will the seam). 

The garment is applied to the bias, not 
vice versa. Neither side needs stretching or 
shrinking. To illustrate, let’s assume you 
want a 3-in.-deep bias band rather than a 
traditional hem at the bottom of your skirt. 
The skirt is completely finished, except for 
the hem, which has been thread-marked. 

Cut a (8 in. x 4) + (%in. x 2) = 13%-in- 
wide bias band as long as the circumfer- 
ence of the skirt plus the seam allowances 
to join the ends. Fold the bias band in half 
lengthwise, and 6 in. from the fold thread- 
mark the seam allowance through both 
layers. Check the consistency of the seam 
allowance and adjust. 

Fold the skirt hem under on the thread- 
marked line, and bring the folded edge of 
the skirt over the cut edge of the bias 
band, matching thread-marked lines. Slip- 
baste the two together and check width for 
consistency. Open the seam allowance on 
the wrong side of the garment and perma- 
nently machine-stitch directly on top of 
the basting. Remove all the basting, and 
press the seam allowances open. Then press 
all layers down toward the hem. Grade the 
seam allowance so that the layer nearest 
the outside of the garment is longest, as 
shown in the drawing at left. 

Fold the bias band in half toward the 
wrong side of the garment, matching the 
folded edge to the machine-stitching line. 
Permanently hand-slipstitch the band to 
the stitched line. (The same technique works 
for a %4-in. band at the neckline.) 


Hems-—Before a hem can be stitched, the 
garment’s finished length must be deter- 
mined. Kleibacker advises measuring from 
the floor so that the center back is 1! in. 
longer and the side areas are about % in. 
longer than center front. This is the look 
he feels is flattering to most women. 

Thread-mark the fold line for the hem. 
Measure from the fold line and cut the 
hem’s width. The straighter the skirt, the 
deeper the hem can be. The hem of a straight 
skirt can be 2% in. wide, whereas a bias 
skirt that is very full may be best with a 
¥-in. hem. 

Hand-overcast in matching cotton thread 
to finish the hem’s raw edge. The hem it- 
self is done in size A silk thread. Baste the 
hem up on the fold line. Then fold the top 
of the hem back on itself about % in. or 
less and sew a tailor’s hem, which crosses 
back and forth from the garment to the 
hem. When the stitch is made in the gar- 
ment, only one thread of the fabric is picked 
up—or if the fabric is lined, only the un- 
derlining is caught. When the stitch is made 
in the hem, several threads are caught. 
The secret is to keep the stitches as loose 
as possible, but tight enough to hold the 
hem in place. If the hem has bias folds be- 
cause of flare, loosely stretch them and al- 
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Rhodes hand-bastes the zipper in place (above) 
so the teeth are slightly more than covered 
and the basting fans out sufficiently to cover 
the tab. Then she zips the zipper to check that 
a tiny overlap occurs in the center of the slot. 


Rhodes permanently stitches the zipper (red) 
with tiny running stitches equidistant from 
the folded edge, using one strand of size A silk 
thread and a No. 10 needle. The stitches fan 
out at the top to cover the zipper tab (top right). 


After stitching the front of the zipper, Rhodes 
slipstitches (white) the edge of the zipper tape 
to the seam allowance (near right). 


When the zipper is complete, the base of the 
zipper needs a bar tack for security. Rhodes 
whips several stitches and works a buttonhole 
stitch over them (far right). 


low them to fall in place. Don’t try to nail 
them down or control them in any way— 
the inside of the hem may look prettier, 
but the garment’s outer appearance and 
hang won't be nearly as satisfactory. Press 
the hem lightly, using a press cloth, leav- 
ing aroll at the bottom edge. 

Hand-rolled hems can finish any edge on 
lightweight fabrics. To achieve a good rolled 
hem, keep the roll tiny and the stitches 
fine. To ensure the evenness and stability 
of the garment edge, machine-stitch about 
Y% in. from the fabric’s cut edge with a nor- 
mal stitch length and cotton thread. Next, 
trim the fabric as close as possible to the 
machine stitching, but trim only as much 
of the hem as you can expect to complete 
in one sitting. Roll the fabric on the edge, 
moistening your fingers to help get the roll 
started. Whipstitch the roll in place witha 
fine, short needle and single-ply size A silk 
thread. The needle enters the roll parallel 
to the edge, and the stitch comes forward. 
The stitches should have a slight, but con- 
sistent, slant. Don’t pull the stitches too 
tight, unless you want a scalloped edge. If 
you hold the needle in your right hand, 
you can hold the roll, which is ready to be 
stitched, over the index finger of your left 
hand (see bottom photo, facing page). 


The zipper 

Kleibacker’s choice is a centered slot zip- 
per. Aesthetically, this is the most bal- 
anced and least bulky application possible 
on the side or center of a garment. 
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Leave the zipper area of the garment un- 
stitched, and press back the seam allow- 
ances. Place the open zipper in the gar- 
ment opening. With the face of the fabric 
up, position the folded edge of the opening 
so that it just barely covers the teeth of 
the open zipper. Baste the zipper in place, 
as shown in the top photo at left. When 
the zipper is zipped, the folds overlap a shy 
%e in. When the garment is worn, the zip- 
per slot lies flat, with enough fabric to 
conceal the teeth. 

At the top of the zipper, let the basting 
fan, or angle, out so the zipper pull is cov- 
ered by the lap of the zipper slot. Perma- 
nently stitch the zipper by hand, using a 
fine, short needle and matching size A silk 
thread. Sew tiny running stitches, not back- 
stitches, about % in. from the folded edge. 
(They also fan out slightly at the top of the 
zipper, just enough so that the folds cover 
the zipper tab.) The backstitch, often taught 
for hand-applied zippers, creates “nails” that 
secure the fabric to the zipper and hold 
them together when the body moves. Klei- 
backer feels that the garment needs to move 
with the body, and the running stitch al- 
lows that flexibility in the zipper area. 

After you've stitched the zipper on both 
sides, work a bar tack at the bottom of the 
zipper by whipping a small area across the 
zipper’s end and then working a button- 
hole stitch over the whipped stitch. On the 
inside of the garment, trim the zipper bot- 
tom into a V-shape before slipstitching the 
edge of the zipper to the seam allowance. 0 








Resources 
These textile references are available 
through interlibrary loans. 


American Fabrics. A.F. Encyclopedia of 
Textiles, 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1973. 

American Home Economics Association. 
Textile Handbook, 4th ed. Washington, 
D.C.: AHEA, 1970. 

Hollen, M., and J. Saddler. Textiles, 5th 
ed. New York: Macmillan, 1979. 

Linton, George E., ed. The Modern 
Textile and Apparel Dictionary, 4th ed., 
1975. Distributed by State Mutual Book 
and Periodical Service, New York. 
Tortora, Phyllis G. Understanding 
Textiles, 2nd ed. New York: Macmillan, 1982. 
Wingate, Isabel B., ed. Fairchild’s 
Dictionary of Textiles, 6th ed. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, 1979. 

Wingate, Isabel B., and June F. Mohler. 
Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1984. 


Here’s a mail-order and walk-in source 
for the Sussman iron, large sheets of 
dressmaker carbon, cotton and silk 
threads, and other sewing supplies: 
Greenberg and Hammer, 24 W. 57th St., 
New York, NY 10019; (212) 246-2836. 


For formation on workshops by Charles 
Klethacker, contact Dr. Elizabeth A. Rhodes, 
head of Human, Environmental, and Con- 
sumer Resources, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 
Photos pages 54-57 by Roger McLeod. 
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Dyes from the 
Herb Garden 


Preserving the savory colors 
of the summer’s crop 
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These common garden herbs make great seasonings, and they also make great dyes, fresh or dried. Helen King shares the results of her experi- 
ments with ten herbs, including oregano, basil, tarragon, thyme, rosemary, sage, and savory. 
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Ss summer comes to an end, 
fee andyouare storing away jams, 
] } pickles, and tomatoes for win- 

mm“ “Ep” ter’s feasting and watching 
your herb garden go wild, why not make a 
batch of herb-dyed yarn for those chilly 
months ahead? I have yet to meet a fiber 
artist who does not want to experiment 
with natural dyes as his or her art expands 
and changes. The advantages of dyeing with 
plants are many: The colors are subtle and 
always harmonious; the gathering of plants 
can be an adventure in itself. And the ex- 
periments are just that, experiments, so 
the surprise is wonderful. The disadvan- 
tages are numerous too: The gathering, mor- 
danting, and dyeing processes are all time- 
consuming; consistency is unreliable, given 
soil and weather variations; and in areas 
where road salts are heavily applied, the 
effects on plants and yarns are unknown. 
Just because we say “natural dyes” doesn’t 
mean the process is without health haz- 
ards. Mordants, and the plants themselves, 
produce toxins that haven’t been exten- 
sively researched. Take my advice, though, 
and try it anyway! With any dyeing, you 
need to be careful, but you won't be sorry. 





Mordanting for dyeing wool—A mordant 
is a metallic salt that helps fix the color in 
the fiber. The mordant itself alters the col- 
or of the yarn, as can be seen in the photo 
below. Dyers have altered and fixed their 
dye color with everything from aged urine 
and ashes to other plants and the soil it- 
self. Metallic salts purchased from the lo- 
cal chemist yield reliable results, but ex- 
perimenting with mordants has all the 
makings of a quest in its own right. 

In my experiments I use machine-spun 
wool that has been washed, but not 
bleached. Other fibers, such as cotton, linen, 


and silk, may be used, but mordanting and 
dyeing are more involved. Wool fibers have 
great affinity for mordants and dyes—in all 
stages from fleece to any type of spun yarn. 

With alum (probably the least toxic) and 
chrome (the most toxic), the wool must be 
premordanted. All other mordants may be 
used directly in the dyebath, but my pref- 
erence is to premordant and store the yarn 
for ready use. The formulas for mordant- 
ing have been taken primarily from Rob- 
ertson’s Dyes from Plants (see “Further 
reading,” page 60), but I’ve altered the pro- 
cess somewhat. 

The water in my area is very soft and ac- 
counts for much of my success. If your wa- 
ter is hard, I suggest catching rainwater, 
using extra cream of tartar, and also re- 
ducing the amount of mordant. Use the 
chart below for measurements. Mix the mor- 
dant in a small amount of hot water to dis- 
solve it; then add the solution to the luke- 
warm bath. The container should be enamel 
or stainless steel—and remember, never use 
the pot for food again. 

The wool should be thoroughly wet when 
it enters the mordant bath. Simmer gen- 
tly—never boil—for 30 min. to 40 min. (iron 
needs the minimum), moving the wool oc- 
casionally to make sure the mordant is 
evenly absorbed. Because all mordants are 
toxic to varying degrees, I leave the lid on 
the pot and use an exhaust fan. Remove 
the wool; then rinse and cool it gradually 
in successive baths. Wash excess mordant 
from the wool by dipping it a few times in 
a bit of soapy (use mild detergent) water 
and rinse again. 

The wool may be dyed immediately or 
dried for later use. I have good luck storing 
the wool in boxes, and I’m careful about 
possible light damage, especially with 
chrome-mordanted skeins. With premor- 


danted skeins, one dyebath can be used 
with several different mordants; you can 
get a variety of colors, using less plant ma- 
terial. I always put one unmordanted skein 
into the dyebath, but it often comes out a 
very light color. Many dyers use a simple, 
effective system of identifying the skeins 
in the dyebath: The number of knots in 
the yarn tied around the skein is the key 
to the type of mordant used, as shown in 
the chart below. 


Dyeing wool—Color is best obtained from 
fresh plants at peak bloom, but drying plants 
for later use is perfectly acceptable. You'll 
need about four times as many plants—be 
sure to dry them thoroughly before storing 
them. Dried plants often produce some- 
what lighter shades than fresh plants do. 

When collecting plants, be aware of the 
environment. I never (well, almost never) 
collect plants from refuges, parks, or peo- 
ple’s gardens. . .except by invitation. Plenti- 
ful dye plants are found on roadsides and 
highway median strips; highway mowers 
are usually the only deterrents to leisurely 
gathering. Try to leave the collection site 
looking as though no one had ever collected 
there. Generally, you will need about three 
or four times the amount of the plant ma- 
terial to wool by weight. I collect about 1 Ib., 
or a grocery bag full, of each herb to dye 
about 7 oz. of wool. The resulting dyebaths 
are more than ample. 

If there is time, I like to chop the plants 
and let them soak overnight, especially if 
they’re woody. Cooking time can vary, but 
at least 1 hr. is best—more if the plants are 
woody or if you are using nuts or bark. You 
may put the thoroughly wet wool into the 
bath with the plants, but if you strain the 
liquor, the wool can move freely and you'll 
eliminate lots of “picking” later. Never boil 


Common mordants for dyeing with herbs 





Premordanted Mordant 


and dried skein 


Number | Chemical name 


of knots | 


Potassium 
aluminum sulfate 


| Stannous 
chloride 


Copper 
sulfate 


Potassium 
dichromate 


Ferrous 
sulfate 





* Add 1% tsp. cream of tartar to brighten colors and soften wool. 


+ With iron, 2 tsp. cream of tartar seems to bring out browns, while 1 tsp. oxalic acid brings out grays. 
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Amt. needed for 4 oz. 
wool and 1 gal. water 


1% tbsp. 
Scant 2 tsp.* 
2 tsp.* 
| 2 tsp. 


1% tsp.t 


Dyed 


color 


Lightest 
Brightest 
Light 


Bright 


Dark 
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the bath, and check the wool often for col- 
or. Keeping in mind that it will be lighter 
when dry, I simmer all my samples for 20 
min. for consistency, but you can obtain 
deeper color with a longer bath or by let- 
ting the wool cool in the bath. 

At the desired moment, start the gradual 
cooling process, as with the mordants, to 
ensure that the wool does not felt. A few 
sudsy dips in a mild-detergent solution fol- 
lowed by a rinse will finish the wool beau- 
tifully. As soon as the skeins are dry, you 
can begin your project. If you’re dyeing 
long skeins, attach some sort of weight at 
the bottom to prevent them from tangling 
as they dry. 

The yarn dyed from every plant I sample 
is light-tested for at least one month. This 
usually stretches to two months, since it’s 
easy to forget the samples hanging in my 
sunny southeast window. The ten herbs I 
experimented with here are also used in 
fragrances, culinary arts, and medicine. I 
knew I could count on agrimony, tansy, 
and dyer’s chamomile for good color, but 
feverfew, lavender, oregano, rosemary, rue, 
savory, and sage produced such interesting 
results that I'll certainly continue to sam- 
ple the garden herbs. All the colors, with 
the possible exception of the unmordanted 
skein, are pleasing (photo at right). They 
remind me of the subtle variations of gray- 
green in the herb garden itself. Your house 
will smell wonderful, and winter will be 
brighter, if you, too, work with the subtle 
colors of the herbs. CO 


Helen King, of Rumford, RI, began her quest 
for wnformation on natural dyeing with 
her graduate studies in Environmental Edu- 
cation at Antioch/New England in 1979. Her 
study includes about 85 southern New Eng- 
land plants. Photo page 58 by author. 


Further reading 

Almost everyone starts with the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden handbooks. Dye 
Plants and Dyeing, Vol. 20, No. 3, 1964, 
and Natural Plant Dyeing, Vol. 20, No. 2, 
1973, are special printings of their 
quarterly publication, Plants and 
Gardens. Along with these you can try: 


Adrosko, Rita J. Natural Dyes and Home 
Dyeing. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1980. 


Bliss, Anne. North American Dye Plants. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1980. 


Grae, Ida. Nature’s Colors: Dyes from 
Plants. London: Collier Macmillan 
Publishers, 1974. 


Robertson, Seonaid. Dyes from Plants. 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1973. 


King sampled ten common garden herbs on 
unbleached wool. For each herb, she dyed un- 
mordanted wool and wool mordanted with 
alum, tin, copper, chrome, and iron. Her note- 
book pages show the results right after dye- 
ing (indicated by the letter S) and after at 
least one month of light testing (L). 
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: Tight testing 


After all the time and effort that go 
into dyeing with plants, it seems 
worthwhile to light-test the resulting 
yarn colors. We automatically think of 
fading according to Webster’s: “To 
lose freshness or brilliance of color.” 
With plant-dyed yarns, however, 
colors change as well as fade, as can be 
seen in my herb-dyed samples below. 
Obviously, these changes are worth 
noting, especially if you’re selling 
yarns or incorporating them into a 
wall hanging, where another shade 
would change the character of the 
piece. Also worth noting, though I have 
done little direct testing myself, is 
light damage to the fiber itself. I think 
it’s safe to assume that just as the 
mordants (especially iron and tin) 
weaken the fibers, so must long 
exposure to bright light. 
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There are many ways to light-test 
yarn—wrapping it around a card and 
exposing one side to light, or placing 
samples in a xenon-lamp machine, as is 
done commercially. I loop a 12-in. 
length of yarn and staple it to an index 
card. Then I hang 9 or 12 sample 
cards on a clothesline in a southeast 
window, which allows for maximum 
sun and light all day. I put them there 
for at least 1 month, but they usually 
end up staying 2 months. Then they join 
the unexposed fibers in my notebook. 

Whatever method you use, be 
consistent so yarns can be compared. If 
you use the herb-dyed yarns before 
you test them, and they do change, 
their overall effect will remain 
harmonious. Many ancient textiles have 
had harsh treatment, and we still 
find them pleasing. —HK 
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Spinning and winding linen yarn. County 


won, Ireland. Stipple engraving by Wil- 
. liam Hincks, 1783. Hand-colored. 


~~ Photo courtesy of the Museum of 
as «American Textile History. 








Wheels 


How to tell the fixable from those beyond repair 


by Deborah Lerme Goodman 


ntique spinning wheels evoke 
images of diligent colonial 
maidens and fairy-tale prin- 
cesses in ways even the most 
well-crafted modern spinning wheel sim- 
ply can’t. You don’t have to be a serious 
spinner to yearn for one of these romantic 
devices, but selecting a sturdy wheel that 
will spin well requires a liberal dose of 
eyes-open realism and some elbow grease. 

Before you go searching for an old spin- 
ning wheel, arm yourself with a few essen- 
tial tools. First, a diagram such as the one 
on page 62 makes it easier to take an in- 
ventory of the spinning wheel’s parts. While 
you're not likely to overlook the wheel it- 
self, it’s easy to forget about the little peg 
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that holds the axle in place. Second, if you 
think you might be tempted by an unusual 
spinning wheel, bring along a reference 
guide. A Pictorial Guide to American Spin- 
ning Wheels (see “Resources,” page 63) is 
particularly useful. Third, take some fiber, 
either a rolag or a handful of roving, so you 
can try spinning on the wheel. Last, bring 
several yards of cord, like seine twine or 
cotton carpet warp, and a pair of scissors. 
The drive band will almost certainly be 
missing, having fallen off, broken, rotted, 
or been discarded, and you’ll have to con- 
struct a new one in order to test the wheel. 
If the footman is gone, you can rig a tem- 
porary replacement between the axle and 
the treadle with the cord. 


Spinning involves three operations: draw- 
ing out the fiber, twisting the fiber, and 
taking up, or winding in, the spun yarn. In 
drawing out, the fingers pull the fibers 
into a continuous and, ideally, consistent 
strand. The turning spindle or spinning as- 
sembly, which is driven by the circular 
motion of the spinning wheel, twists and 
winds the fibers. 

A treadle wheel, also called a flax wheel, 
low wheel, flyer wheel, or Saxony wheel, 


‘has a treadle to spin the wheel and a spin- 


ning assembly that automatically winds the 
yarn on a bobbin as it twists the fibers. A 
great wheel, Known also as a wool wheel, 
walking wheel, or high wheel, requires the 
spinner to spin the wheel by hand and 
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Parts of a 
spinning wheel 


Treadie wheel 







Wheel 
YA 
(See 
spinning- fs a 
assembly (See 
jf. 
detail.) acaat 
view.) 
Tension We 
screw Spokes 
(See detail.) 
Mother-of-all Win 
peg 
heel supports 
Treadle Footman Wheel hub 
back viev 





_ Back bar 
Pivot bar 


Tension-screw 
detail 


Tension 
screw 


Spinning-assembly Flyer Bobbin ~ 
ae assembly Me 


Leather 
bearing 





pulley 
Shaft 





Drive band 
Orifice 


Maiden 


Great wheel 


Spindle head 
Spindle —— 
Spindle post 


Drive band 


Treadle wheel and great wheel 
not to relative scale. 


lustration by Christopher Clapp 


walk back and forth to spin the fiber and 
wind the thread. These spinning wheels 
are usually 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. Both types 
are pictured at left. 


What to look for—Start your evaluation of 
the spinning wheel by taking inventory of 
all the pieces. Keep in mind that a restorer 
can replace any part; it’s just a matter of 
money. Make sure that it is not a conglom- 
eration of two, or even three, different 
wheels. Various pieces are commonly made 
of different woods, including maple, oak, 
pine, and fruitwood. However, if the legs 
are not all made of the same wood, or if 
the wheel supports are mismatched, you 
should be concerned about this. 

Pay special attention to the wheel itself, 
as this piece is critical and may be the 
most expensive to replace completely. 
Broken spokes, however, can be reconstruct- 
ed, and the functioning of the wheel will 
not be affected. To check alignment, stand 
by the end of the wheel and spin it with 
your hand. While moving, it should remain 
parallel to the wheel supports. If it spins 
on a Slant, either one of the wheel sup- 
ports is loose, or the axle groove is worn. 
You might be able to take care of these 
problems yourself. 

If the axle on a great wheel or treadle 
wheel is bent, the wheel will rock back 
and forth as it spins. A bent axle on either 
wheel generally requires repair by a pro- 
fessional. The worst irregularity is a wiggle 
along the rim when the wheel spins. Ex- 
amine the joints along the wheel. If they’re 
loose, glueing and clamping the wheel to- 
gether may solve the problem, but if the 
joints look tight and secure, the wheel is 
probably warped. On a great wheel, this is 
a severe problem, and you should forget 
about buying it. But before you dismiss a 
warped treadle wheel, try spinning it with 
the drive band. If the wheel spins without 
dislodging the drive band, it may be sal- 
vageable; alignment is a matter of degree. 
Several spinning books suggest ways of cor- 
recting alignment, but no method is guar- 
anteed to work. 

On a treadle wheel, the flyer assembly 
should be considered next. If all parts of it 
are missing, it will cost from about $20 to 
$60 to have a new one made. As long as 
the metal shaft is in place, however, the 
other parts can be repaired or replaced. 
Make sure that the flyer is securely at- 
tached to the shaft and that the edges of 
the orifice are smooth so they won’t snag 
or fray your yarn. Check that the bobbin 
moves freely within the flyer. 

On a great wheel, the friction of the yarn 
may have worn a groove in the spindle, 
though it can be reground fairly easily. 
Don’t worry if the spindle is missing, but 
do make sure the spindle head is intact. 

Check the tension screw to see if it turns. 
If it is immobile, the screw may have been 
varnished or painted in place, and you might 
be able to loosen it by soaking it in turpen- 
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tine. A screw that turns a little and then 
sticks has either warped or shrunk and 
must be replaced. If you can see the ten- 
sion screw, check for tiny holes. Karen 
Pauli, author of The Care & Feeding of 
Spinning Wheels (see “Resources” at right) 
has found this part of the spinning wheel 
to be most attractive to termites and wood 
borers. You can replace the screw, but you'd 
be wiser to buy a spinning wheel that has 
not been inhabited by insects. 

The remaining components of a spinning 
wheel—bench, legs, footman, treadle, pivot 
bar, back bar, wheel supports, wheel peg, 
maidens (which support the metal shaft), 
mother-of-all (which supports the maid- 
ens), and leather bearings—are less critical 
in that they don’t need the attention of a 
professional spinning-wheel restorer. A miss- 
ing distaff isn’t a problem unless you plan 
to spin flax. You can make new leather 
bearings yourself from scraps of shoe leather, 
using the old bearings as templates. 

After taking inventory, check that the 
parts of the spinning wheel move freely. 
Generally, you can remedy looseness with 
a paper or leather shim, but an immobile 
or sticky piece is problematic. Antique spin- 
ning wheels often have a left-hand thread, 
though, so you may simply be turning in 
the wrong direction. While checking for 
damage, notice the direction of any cracks 
in the wood. If they run along the grain, 
you can probably clamp and glue them 
yourself, but if they run across the grain, 
your're better off having a new piece made. 
Lastly, assess the sturdiness of the spin- 
ning wheel: Does it look and feel as if it 
could withstand hours of spinning, or was 
it designed as a novelty item? 

It’s difficult to say how much you should 
pay for an antique spinning wheel, as prices 
vary from one region to another. Familiar- 
ize yourself with prices in your area. Great 
wheels are more common than treadle 
wheels, so you can afford to be fussier if 
you are looking for a great wheel. Fre- 
quently, the price has less to do with the 
condition of the spinning wheel than with 
the seller’s perception of its value. A deal- 
er who believes that his or her pile of bug- 
infested parts is a precious antique may 
demand a higher price than someone who 
is grateful to get rid of an undamaged spin- 
ning wheel that he or she regards as a 
piece of junk. 


Repairing the wheel—After you have pur- 
chased the spinning wheel of your dreams, 
you still have some work to do before you 
can spin. First disassemble the entire spin- 
ning wheel. You may need to apply pene- 
trating oil once or twice to loosen stubborn 
joints. Wipe off dust and dirt; then go over 
all parts with fine grade (000) steel wool. 
To clean dirty metal parts, use a coarser 
grade steel wool (0), followed by grade 000. 

Once the surface is clean, attend to any 
cracks that may be in the wood. To fix a 
crack, brush out dirt; then try clamping it 
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to make sure it can be closed. If it can, 
squeeze in some yellow wood glue, such as 
Franklin Titebond or Elmer's Professional 
Carpenter’s Wood Glue, and clamp the wood 
tightly together. To keep from marring the 
wood, put a rag or piece of cardboard be- 
tween it and the clamp. Use wood putty 
only if you can’t clamp the crack shut. 

Don’t glue loose legs. Tighten their fit by 
wrapping the top of each leg with a strip of 
brown paper or leather. If you're interested 
in preserving the authenticity of your spin- 
ning wheel, hold pieces in place with pegs 
and wedges, not nails or screws. 

You can replace missing or broken hooks 
on the flyer yourself. Hardware stores sell 
all kinds of hooks, but if you can’t find the 
right size and shape, open a small screw 
eye with pliers to see if it matches. To 
make an L-shaped hook, just bend a piece 
of solid wire. Make sure both arms of the 
flyer are balanced in weight once you have 
replaced the hooks. 

Unless you have woodworking skills and 
equipment, you'll have to find someone to 
make other repairs. Most good woodworkers 
can match a missing leg, spoke, maiden, or 
wheel support; and the footman, treadle, 
bench, and pegs are fairly simple to con- 
struct. But for more sophisticated repairs, 
consult someone who specializes in spin- 
ning wheels. Many restorers will work with 
long-distance customers via the mail, so 
don’t worry if no one in your area repairs 
spinning wheels. Most of the restorers listed 
at right under “Resources” will give you es- 
timates. Send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope and a photo, as well as a written de- 
scription of the problem. Ask how long it 
will take, as many restorers have waiting 
lists. Also, find out whether the restorer 
will finish the surface—many restorers don't. 

If your spinning wheel has been painted 
an untraditional color, or if it has been 
varnished, you might want to remove the 
finish. Don’t take the spinning wheel to a 
company that immerses furniture in vats 
of paint stripper, as the harsh chemicals 
may cause swelling and warping. It’s best 
to remove the finish yourself. Start with a 
cabinetmaker’s curved scraper—not sand- 
paper—and use paint remover for whatever 
you can't get off with the scraper. Then ap- 
ply an oil finish to every part of the spin- 
ning wheel. Use a penetrating oil or a lem- 
on oil without silicone. Some spinning-wheel 
restorers and books suggest applying a mix- 
ture of boiled linseed oil and turpentine, 
while others advise against it. I've found 
that Watco tung oil works fine. 

At long last, all the parts of your wheel 
are in place. The wood gleams. There’s just 
one more thing to do before you start spin- 
ning—lubricate the moving parts. Although 
spinning wheels will run without it, lubri- 
cation makes a world of difference, and it 
is practically impossible to grease your spin- 
ning wheel too frequently. 

With a cotton swab, apply either petrole- 
um jelly or axle grease to the wheel axle 


where it touches the wheel supports. Next, 
lubricate the pins that hold the treadle to 
the legs. Then rub some grease around the 
parts of the flyer shaft that touch the bear- 
ings. Treadle the wheel for a minute in or- 
der to work in the grease; then wipe off the 
excess grease. You should also lubricate 
the leather bearings and the leather hinge 
on the treadle. Neetsfoot oil is ideal for 
this purpose, but petroleum jelly will also 
do the job. At first, new leather needs fre- 
quent lubrication, but eventually an annu- 
al oiling will suffice. 

And that’s it! You’re finally done. Now 
get your basket of wool and begin treadling 
your new antique spinning wheel. O 


Deborah Lerme Goodman ts a free-lance writ- 
er who spins in her home in Cambridge, MA. 


Resources 
Books 


Fannin, Allen. Handspinning: Art 
and Technique. New York: 

Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1970. 
This book includes suggestions for 
realigning a spinning wheel. 


Kronenberg, Bud. Spinning Wheel 
Building and Restoration. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1981. 

One chapter of this book 1s devoted 
to restoration. 


Pauli, Karen. The Care & Feeding 
of Spinning Wheels. Loveland, CO: 
Interweave Press, 1981. 

This comprehensive book belongs 
an every spinner’s library. 


Pennington, David, and Michael 
Taylor. A Pictorial Guide to 
American Spinning Wheels. 
Sabbathday Lake, Poland Spring, 
ME: Shaker Press, 1975. 

This unsurpassed guide has clear 
photographs and will be valuable 
to anyone trying to identify 

an unusual wheel. 


Spinning-wheel restorers 


Alden Amos, P.O. Box 196, 
Volcano, CA 95689. 


Joe Franzek, The Country 
Craftsman, P.O. Box 412, 
Littleton, MA 01460. 


Joseph Sadlow, 386 Park St., 
North Reading, MA 01864. 


The Meisterheim’s, 2457 Dixon St., 
Dowagiac, MI 49047. 


Arthur L. Johnston, 2502 C St., 
Lincoln, NE 68502. 


Eric Gudat, The Ole Cabinet 
Shop, 460 Union St., 
Washingtonville, OH 44490. 


John H. Meehan, 644 N.E. 
Garfield, Camas, WA 98607. 


Flintridge Woodshop and 
Fibers, 121 Woodcrest Rd., 
Sister Bay, WI 54234. 


C. Rognvaldson, 99 Elizabeth 
Ave., Acton, Canada L7J 1B5. 
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Tatting 
Poor man’s lace 


that is really 
elegant finery 


by Betty Suter 





atting is a knotted lace. Known as 
-a “popular” lace, it has been in 
and out of vogue throughout its 
’ history. Less time-consuming to pro- 

une duce and more durable than bob- 
bin laces, it has been called “poor man’s 
lace” because it has sometimes been used 
to imitate fine handmade needle and bob- 
bin laces. Some people don’t even consider 
tatting true lace because it is knotted. 

Tatted lace is made of a series of double 
half-hitch Knots over a core of thread. Called 
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double stitches, these knots are formed 
into two basic structures—rings and 
chains—that are combined to make lace 
patterns. Loops between the double stitches, 
used decoratively or to join the rings and 
chains, are called picots. Even tatting done 
in very fine thread is firm and strong. For 
this reason, tatting was used in everyday 
items—purses, collars, cuffs, edgings, buck- 
les, bonnets, and curtain pulls—where finer 
laces would have been unsuitable. 

For those of us who learned tatting be- 
fore learning to make other laces and who 
are enjoying its current popularity, tatting 
is an intriguing lace. As is true of other 
laces that are making a comeback, the sur- 
vival and development of tatting depend 
on its becoming more than just a trimming 
on a handkerchief or decoration for a ta- 
ble. Yet, while trying to elevate lacemak- 
ing to a fine-art form, many tatting artists 
are emphasizing traditional techniques. Cur- 
rent exhibitions feature everything from 
exact reproductions and traditional uses to 
three-dimensional sculptural and abstract 
lace forms. In this article I'l] show you the 
fundamental techniques—-how to make the 
ring and chain and how to join them. 

Tatting developed during the early 19th 
century, primarily in England and Europe. 
Works on the subject have been published 
in English, Spanish, French, German, and 
the Scandinavian languages. The few refer- 





ences to it prior to 1850 are sketchy; some 
suggest that it was developed from knot- 
ting techniques popular in 16th- and 17th- 
century Europe or from macramé. Today, 
the history of tatting and its techniques 
are being provided to us through reprints 
(see page 70). The how’s and why’s of sub- 
tle techniques and shortcuts, however, are 
often not written down, leaving this infor- 
mation to be discovered by the determined 
or passed on from one lacemaker to an- 
other. This creates a pleasant opportunity 
for lacemakers to seek each other out in 
order to learn and share the art. 


Shuttles 
In tatting, a shuttle holds and carries the 
thread. Stitches can be formed by the ma- 
nipulation of the thread with the fingers, 
but the shuttle makes working easier and 
the storage of thread more convenient. 
Shuttles are made from a variety of ma- 
terials. Metal shuttles are heavy. Gold, Ger- 


Suter made four bookmarks in a traditional 
pattern to represent the Four Worlds of the 
Kabballah, the mystical aspect of the Jewish 
religion. Rows of alternating connecting 
rings and chains create the pattern in vary- 
ing widths. The short bookmarks have four 
rows of MEZ Spitzengarn size 80 cotton 
thread. The longer one is two rows of size 8 
DMC Pearl Cotton. 
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The lace centerpiece at right was made be- 
tween 1914 and 1924 by Florence Hawes, of 
Ishpeming, MI, with size 100 cotton thread. 
Property of Frances Suter, Ft. Defiance, VA. 


All tatted lace is made up of a series of double 
stitches (double half-hitch knots) and picots 
(loops). These two structures can be combined, 
as in the photo below, to produce lace that con- 
sists of yust chains (top), just rings (center), or 
both rings and chains (bottom). 





man silver, and steel shuttles will not tar- 
nish. Sterling silver and brass shuttles 
tarnish easily and may soil the thread. Bone, 
horn, shell, and wooden shuttles vary in 
weight and are aesthetically pleasing, Bake- 
lite and plastic shuttles are lightweight and 
versatile. All are suitable, so long as they’re 
comfortable for the lacemaker’s hand. 
Some shuttles have a sharp point or hook 
at one end, which is used to join rings; oth- 
erwise, the tatter needs a pin or crochet 
hook. I prefer plastic shuttles with fine, 
sharp points. They were made in the ’40s and 
"50s, and I comb antique shops for them. 
Seventeenth-century Knotting shuttles 
were about 4 in. long, elaborately decorated 
and open at the ends. The shuttles adapted 
for tatting, and those made today, are about 
2 in. to 4 in. long and have closed ends, 
which prevent the shuttle from unwinding 
if you drop your work. The closed ends also 
cause the thread to feed out with a pleas- 
ant ticking sound. Shuttles may have a 
fixed shank in the center around which 
the thread can be wound, or they may 
have a removable bobbin. The fixed shank 
should have a hole in it so the thread can 
be inserted and tied before it is wound. A 
shuttle with a removable bobbin holds a 
larger amount of thread, but one with a 
fixed shank is easier to use, as you can 
wind and unwind it without having to put 
down your work. When the shuttle is wound, 
it should appear as in the left photo on 
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page 66, with the thread extending from 
the right back end of the shuttle. 


Threads 

The quality of the lacework is greatly af- 
fected by the type of thread. Although cot- 
ton and pearl-cotton threads were tradi- 
tional, colorful silk threads were also used. 
I have an 1860's Corticelli Color Chart of 
Silk Sewing Thread with 72 brilliant col- 
ors. Today, however, silks are extremely 
hard to find, and they’re difficult to use 
because they’re very fine and slippery. 

Tatting requires a round cord of moder- 
ately tight twist. Cotton is most often used. 
Rayon threads come in a variety of tex- 
tures, but are slippery, so if you use them, 
secure the last stitches with a drop of fab- 
ric glue on the back of your work. Metallic 
threads add glitter, but can cut your hands. 
They should be round and worked slightly 
looser than cotton cords. Polyester-wrapped 
cords produce a dull, firm, waxlike quality. 
Threads may be obtained from local nee- 
dlework and fabric shops; from The World 
in Stitches, 82 South St., Milford, NH 03055; 
and from The American Needlewoman, 
Box 6472, Forth Worth, TX 76115. 

Except for a few foreign cotton and nov- 
elty threads, I prefer DMC cotton threads. 
DMC Cordonnet Speciale, a 100% cotton 
crochet cord, has a soft sheen and pro- 
duces a firm piece of lacework. It comes in 
white and ecru in sizes 10-80 and size 100. 





Slightly softer, DMC Cebelia Crochet Cot- 
ton produces a moderately firm lace and 
comes in 20 colors in sizes 10, 20, and 30. 
Pearl cotton is available in many colors 
and produces a soft, lustrous quality. I pre- 
fer size 8 pearl cotton, which is equivalent 
to a size 20 or 30 thread. DMC tatting cot- 
ton, size 70, traditionally used for hand- 
kerchief edgings, comes in about 40 colors. 

MEZ Spitzengarn, a German cotton tat- 
ting and crochet cord in size 80, is sold by 
The World in Stitches in 59 colors, many 
of which are not available in DMC tatting 
cotton. It is a very fine thread and yields a 
delicate, colored lacework. 

J & P Coats’s Knit-Cro-Sheen or a size 10 
thread is best for learning. When you’ve 
mastered the double stitch, use a size 20 or 
30 thread. When you've mastered the basic 
tatting motifs, try sizes 70 and 100. 

In her 1854 book, Ann Stephens recom- 
mends that: “Tatting should always be done 
with a very cool, dry hand, as a moist hand 
can soil a beautiful piece of lace in the 
making.” I wash my hands or fingertips of- 
ten with a mild soap and dry them with a 
cotton towel, and I wipe the surfaces of the 
shuttle with a moistened towel. French chalk 
or powder is hard to get out of the work. 


Working position 

Here’s the basic working position for mak- 
ing double stitches for the ring and chain. 
Unwind 15 in. to 20 in. of thread from the 
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A shuttle should be wound so the thread feeds out from the right back end (red shuttle). From 
top: Two plastic shuttles without points; plastic shuttle with point; steel shuttle with bobbin; 
brass Art Deco shuttle with cap to separate shuttle points for winding; German silver shuttle 
with point; novelty shuttle with openwork design and hook; Lady Hoare’s shuttle, of buffalo 
horn. Suter made the 2'4-in.-dia. emery cushion at right with Size A Belding Corticelli Silk sew- 
ing thread. This type of cushion is used for polishing and cleaning needles. 





1. This is the basic working position for tat- 
ting. Hold the knotting shuttle in the right 
hand and wrap the thread clockwise around 
the fingers of the left hand. The thread in the 
right hand is the shuttle thread. The working 
space is the triangle formed by the thread be- 
tween the left index and middle fingers. 


shuttle. Hold the shuttle in the right hand 
between thumb and forefinger. Pick up the 
end of the thread with the left thumb and 
forefinger. Wrap the thread clockwise around 
the remaining fingers of the left hand to 
form a circle, meeting again between the 
thumb and forefinger, where both threads 
are held securely, as shown in photo 1. 

The thread around the left hand is the 
knotting thread. The thread in the right 
hand is the shuttle thread. The section of 
thread between the left index and middle 
fingers defines the working space. 

The little finger of the left hand is used 
to catch and hold the thread against the 
palm of the hand as you work. The middle 
finger of the left hand should be very flexi- 
ble. It is used to lift the thread to form the 
working space and to lower the thread to 
relax the tension. Hold the hands parallel 
at a comfortable level for seeing the work. 


Making the double stitch and picot 
To form the first half of the double stitch, 
wrap the shuttle thread around the right 
hand, or lift it with the right middle finger 
so that you're holding it above the work 
(photo 2). Pass the shuttle under both the 
raised shuttle thread and the thread of the 
working space. Bring the shuttle around 
the thread of the working space and back 
under the shuttle thread held taut by the 
right middle finger, or right hand (photo 3). 
Release the tension of the knotting thread 
by lowering the left middle finger. Draw 
the shuttle to the right, holding the shut- 
tle thread straight and taut—a position you 
must keep until the first half of the stitch 
is complete (photo 4). Hold the knotting 
thread firmly between the left thumb and 
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forefinger to prevent it from sliding as the 
shuttle thread is drawn to the right. 

Drawing the shuttle thread to the right 
causes the stitch to jump, or transfer, from 
the shuttle thread to the knotting thread. 
At first, the shuttle thread loops around 
the knotting thread, but when the shuttle 
thread is pulled taut and straightens, the 
knotting thread loops around it instead. 
This action is instantaneous and hard to 
see, but look for it, as the stitch will be 
successful only if the transfer has occurred. 

Increase the Knotting thread’s tension 
by raising the left middle- finger, sliding 
the thread loop to the left. The first half of 
the stitch is now formed and held between 
the left thumb and forefinger (photo 5). If 
it’s been formed correctly, you'll find it 
easy to slide the knot along the shuttle 
thread while holding the stitch between 
the left thumb and forefinger. 

To form the second half of the double 
stitch, reverse the process you used to form 
the first half. Hold the first half firmly in 
place, and let the shuttle thread form a 
loop below the work. Pass the shuttle over 
and around the thread of the working space 
(photo 6), then back through the shuttle- 
thread loop beneath the work (photo 7). 

Again, release the tension of the knot- 
ting thread by lowering the middle finger 
of the left hand. Draw the shuttle thread 
to the right, holding it straight and taut for 
the remainder of the stitch. The stitch trans- 
fers once again to the knotting thread. 

Increase the tension of the knotting thread 
by raising the left middle finger and slid- 
ing the thread loop to the left, against the 
first half of the stitch. If the knot has been 
formed correctly, the completed stitch will 


slide along the shuttle thread as you hold 
it between the left thumb and forefinger. 

Continue making double stitches by al- 
ternating the first and second halves of the 
stitch. When the circle of knotting thread 
becomes too small, slide the stitches to the 
right along the shuttle thread or pull the 
knotting thread to the left of the stitches. 
With practice, the entire process of making 
the double stitch becomes a natural hand 
movement and takes a second to execute. 

The picot is a loop used for decoration and 
for joining rings and chains to each other. 
To form a picot, simply leave a space of 
thread between groups of double stitches. 
When you slide the stitches close together, 
the loop is formed (photo 8). 


Forming and joining rings 

The ring most often forms the basis of the 
tatted-lace design. In the pattern at center 
in the left photo on page 65, each of the 
rings is made from four sets of five double 
stitches, each separated by a picot. When 
you've made all the double stitches and pi- 
cots for the first ring, hold the last stitches 
securely between the left thumb and fore- 
finger and pull the shuttle thread until the 
first and last stitches meet to close the 
ring at its base (photos 9 and 10). 

Before starting the second ring, leave a 
space of thread. The second ring will be 
joined to the last picot of the first ring. 

Make the first five double stitches of the 
second ring, and bring the final picot of 
the first ring close to the working-space 
thread. Release the tension of the knotting 
thread a little by lowering the left middle 
finger. Use the point of your shuttle, a tat- 
ting hook, a crochet hook, or a pin to draw 
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2. To begin a double stitch, raise the shuttle thread (with the right mid- 3. Bring the shuttle around the working-space thread and back under 
dle finger) and pass the shuttle under ut and through the working space. _ the shuttle thread. Let the raised thread slide off the finger. 


4 


4. Lower the middle finger of the left hand. Holding the knotting thread between thumb and fore- 5. The thread loop will slide to the left, forming 
finger, draw the shuttle to the right. Raise the middle finger of the left hand to increase tension. _ the first half of the stitch. 





6 “a 7 





“a | 
6. To form the second half of the double stitch, reverse the process. Let 7. Draw the shuttle through the loop beneath the work. Raise the mid- 


the shuttle thread fall in a loop below the work. Pass the shuttle around — dle finger of the left hand and draw the thread loop to the left, as when 
the thread of the working space. forming the first half of the double stitch. 
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thread between groups of double stitches. 
When you slide the double stitches together 


along the core thread, the picot is formed. 


11. Tojoin rings, make the first series of double stitches for the second 
ring. Then with the shuttle point, a pin, or a crochet hook, draw the 
knotting thread through the picot of the first ring to form a loop. 


the knotting thread through the picot from 
back to front to form a loop (photo 11). 

To make the join, put the shuttle through 
the loop and draw it to the right, holding 
the thread taut. Reduce the loop in the 
knotting thread by increasing the thread’s 
tension and sliding the loop against the 
previous stitch (photo 12). 

Now make the second half of the double 
stitch in the usual way. Together, the join 
and second half of the stitch serve as the 
first double stitch of the next group of 
double stitches. When you have made all 
the double stitches and picots, close the 
second ring, leave a space of thread, and 
proceed with the third ring of the pattern. 

As shown in the drawing on page 70, you 
can make variations of this basic tatted 
edging by adding more picots to the ring, 
by reversing the work after completing each 
ring to form a double row of rings, or by 
eliminating the spaces between the bases 
of the rings to form a round, or rosette. 
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(See tatting abbreviations in the box on 
the facing page.) 


Forming and joining chains 
Although you can create designs of just 
rings, some patterns require chains of dou- 
ble stitches. Chains can be formed between 
rings or added on in separate rows to in- 
crease the lace’s width. Picots are also used 
in chains for decorative effects and joining. 
For a design made from rings and chains, 
you need two thread sources. As your sec- 
ond source, you can use the ball of thread 
from which you wound the shuttle; just 
don't cut the shuttle thread away from the 
ball. You can also wind two shuttles and 
attach the first shuttle’s thread to that of 
the second (it’s best to use two different 
color shuttles so you don’t confuse the 
threads). The most common method for 
adding a second thread source, however, is 
to tie the end of a ball of thread to the end 
of the shuttle thread. This method is al- 








8. Toadd a picot to your work, leavea spaceof 9. The ring, composed of both double stitches and picots, is the most common element in tatted- 
lace designs. After you have made enough double stitches and picots, pull the shuttle thread, 
holding the stitches securely with the thumb and finger of the left hand. 10. The first and last 
stitches will meet to close the ring at its base. 





12. Put the shuttle through the loop, increase the thread’s tension with 
the middle finger and the little finger of the left hand, and slide the loop 
against the previous stitch. 


ways used for making two-colored lace, and 
usually, the same size thread is used. 

To add a chain to a ring, reverse the 
work (that is, turn the ring upside down). 
Place the ball thread, or second thread, 
which serves as the knotting thread, over 
the fingers of the left hand and wrap it 
around the little finger to control the ten- 
sion. Make the chain of double stitches 
and picots according to the pattern, and 
draw the stitches to the left so they lie 
close together and against the base of the 
reversed ring (photo 13). This makes the 
work firm and eliminates empty spaces of 
thread between stitches. The stitches in 
the chain should be even and consistent 
with the double stitches in the ring. Drop 
the ball thread, reverse the work, and use 
the first thread again to form the next ring. 


Fixed joining—Adding a chain as a sepa- 


rate row across the top of a row of rings 
requires a fixed join. This join is made to 
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13. To adda chain to the ring, tieon a second 
thread at the base of the ring. The second 
thread serves as the knotting thread for the 
chain. Reverse the work, wrap the thread 
around the little finger to control tension, and 
double-stitch to form the chain. When the chain 
has been completed, drop the second thread, 
reverse the work again (so it is now right side 
up), and make the next ring, using the origi- 
nal thread as the knotting thread. 





15. Tomake a reverse join, hold the rosette as shown. 16. Fold the first ring so that the back of 





14. Adding a row of chaining to a row of 
rings requires a fixed join, made with the shut- 
tle thread. Before winding the shuttle, thread 
the second thread through the top picot of the 
first ring from front to back. Make the chain. 
Then with the point of the shuttle, draw the 
shuttle thread through the top picot of the next 
ring to form aloop. Bring the shuttle through 
the loop, and increase the tension to fix the 
join. This join won't slide like a regular join. 


the work faces you. Twist the top picot of the ring upward and backward, and insert a crochet 
hook to complete the join. When the ring is unfolded, the work will lie flat. 


Tatting patterns 


and abbreviations 
The abbreviations below are common to the 
various forms of tatting instruction. 


Short picot.. . 
Separated.... 


.sp 
Large ring 
Small ring 
Double stitch. . .ds 


Reverse work. .rw 


Reversing the work means to turn the work 
upside down. Some instructions will indicate 
where you should “turn the work over to the 
left” or “turn the work over to the right.” Of- 
ten these directions are eliminated altogether, 
and you must figure out how to turn the 
work in order to continue the pattern. 

If you're having difficulty with the instruc- 
tions, have someone read them to you as 
you work, or watch another person implement 


the design as you read the instructions aloud. | 
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17. To reopen aring to fix a mistake, hold its 
base firmly, and with a pin, needle, or cro- 
chet hook, pull the core thread (from at least 
two stitches above the ring base). 18. Open a 
large enough loop to correct your work. 


This diagram shows four ways a tatting pattern may instruct you to make the same basic ring. 


R 5ds, p, 5ds, p, 5ds, p, 5ds. Cl R. 


This translates: Make a ring of 5 double 
stitches, picot, 5 double stitches, picot, 5 dou- 
ble stitches, picot, 5 double stitches. Close 
the ring. 





R 5ds, 3p sep by 5ds, 5ds. Cl R. 


This translates: Make a ring of 5 double 
stitches, 3 picots separated by 5 double 
stitches, 5 double stitches. Close the ring. 


5-5-5-5 


This instruction gives the number of double 
stitches to be made; dashes indicate a picot. 


5 5 


In this graphic instruction, the number of 
double stitches to be made is indicated in 
each section of the ring. Short lines extend- 
ing from the ring indicate a picot. 
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picots that lie to the right of the work, 
rather than to the left, as when rings are 
joined. Therefore, the join is made with 
the shuttle thread rather than the knot- 
ting thread because that thread is closest 
to the work. The chain can be joined to the 
picot of a ring, to the picot of another 
chain, or to any other joining point through 
which you can still insert the crochet hook. 

A fixed join won't slide as a regular join 
will, so you must be sure the spacing of the 
chain stitches is even and equal to the 
stitches in the rest of the lace before join- 
ing. You can make adjustments only by 
picking out the joining knot and stitches, 
or by cutting out large amounts of work, 
which is time-consuming and may damage 
the thread and lace. 

Before winding the shuttle, thread the 
ball thread through the top picot of the 
first ring from front to back. Attach the 
end of this thread to a shuttle and wind 
the shuttle, pulling the thread through the 
picot. Use the ball thread as the knotting 
thread, and make the required number of 
double stitches and picots. Adjust the chain 


Variations of basic tatted edging 





space of thread~ 


Additional picots are added to the ring. 





Tatting publications 
Encyclopedia of Victorian Needlework, 
2 vol., by S.F.A. Caulfield and B.C. Saward. 
Reprinted in 1985 by Dover Publications, 
31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501. 
Originally published in London in 1882 
as The Dictionary of Needlework, this is an 
extension of Beeton’s Book of Needlework 
(1870). Both books contain designs and 
suggested uses for tatted lace and were 
developed from the works of Mlle. Eleonore 
Riego of England, who is credited with 
having written 11 tatting books between 1850 
and 1868. A Ladies Complete Guide to 
Crochet, Fancy Knitting and Needlework, 
by Ann Sophia Winterbotham Stephens 
(New York: Garrett & Co. Publishers, 1854), 
confirms that tatting had developed at the 
same time and to the same level in 
this country. 


The Complete Encyclopedia of Needlework by 
Thérése de Dillmont. Published in 1886 and 
reprinted in 1972 by Running Press, 
38 South 19th St., Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
In the 1880s, as tatting’s popularity 
declined in England, it grew in France with 
Mlle. Thérése de Dillmont’s multilingual 
work, an extension of Riego’s work. Dillmont 
is known for her use of two shuttles, 
combination patterns of crochet and tatting, 
frequent use of colored threads, the half 
ring or partially closed ring, and the 
introduction of the Josephine knot, a ring 
of single stitches. 
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to the correct length. To make the fixed 
join, use the point of the shuttle or a cro- 
chet hook to draw the shuttle thread through 
the picot from back to front to form a loop 
(photo 14). Put the shuttle through the 
loop and draw up the loop to fix the join. 


Reverse joining—Reverse joining is neces- 
sary whenever a regular join will twist the 
picot (as when the first and last rings of a 
rosette are joined) or when a fixed join is 
impossible because the picot isn’t near the 
shuttle thread. With experience, you'll quick- 
ly recognize points in your work where this 
join is needed. This method is attributed 
to Mary Konior, author of A Pattern Book 
of Tatteng (London: Dryad Press, 1985). 
Hold the rosette with the first ring to the 
right. Fold the first ring over to the left so 
the back faces you. With your fingers, half- 
twist the top picot of the first ring upward 
and backward (photo 15), and insert a cro- 
chet hook from the front (photo 16). Com- 
plete the join as usual. (With practice, you’l] 
be able to flick the picot backward with 
the hook as you insert it.) When you unfold 





Work is reversed after the completion of 
each ring to form a double row of rings. 








The Art of Tatting by Lady Katharin 
Hoare. Published in England tn 1910 and 
reprinted in 1982 by Lacts Publications, 
2982 Adeline St., Berkeley, CA 94703. 

While the French continued to produce 
significant work, the next major development 
in tatting occurred in Roumania. The 
queen and her friend Lady Katharin Hoare 
worked in silk and metal threads, 
incorporated pearls and gems into their work, 
and developed a more creative use of the 
chain than as a connector of rings. Lady 
Hoare also invented a new-style shuttle, 
more useful to her blind mother than the 
traditional one. This book is more of a 
photographic record than a teaching manual, 
as it contains no technique. 


Tatting Books 1-3, Old and New Designs in 
Tattung and Crochet Braids, A Collection of 
Many Novel and Interesting Varieties of 
Tatting, 40 Original Designs (1982). 
The House of White Birches, Box 337, Seabrook, 
NH 03874: Learn to Tat (Coats and Clark’s 
Book No. 240); Tattung Patterns by Julia E. 
Sanders (1977); Tatting Dotlies and Edgings 
by Rita Weiss (1980); Classic Tatting Patterns 
by Anne Orr (1985). Reprinted by Dover 
Publications, 31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501. 
Tatting flourished in the U.S. around 
1915 with the regular publication of patterns 
in Needlecraft Magazine, in booklets by 
The Priscilla Publishing Co. (1909-1915), and 
in the booklets of Mary Fitch, sold by the 


the ring, the picot won't be twisted but 
will lie as flat as the other joining picots. 


Correcting work—Before it’s joined, a chain 
can easily be pulled out and corrected. Later, 
to add, remove, or correct stitches, the work 
must be cut out and replaced. A ring can be 
reopened easily. This method, provided by 
Rachel Wareham, of Ludlow, MA, is more 
successful with coarse threads, as the core of 
fine threads splits easily. Insert a pin or cro- 
chet hook between the stitches, at least two 
stitches above the base of the ring, to locate 
the core thread (photo 17). Hold the ring at 
the base, and pull the core thread out to the 
right to form a loop. Enlarge the ring enough 
to add stitches or correct your mistake. To re- 
move stitches (photo 18), loosen them with 
the pin or crochet hook, and feed the shuttle 
in the reverse direction from that which you 
used to form the stitch. CO 


Betty Suter, of Waterbury, CT, 1s a home 
economist and social worker. She has been 
tatting since 1969 and teaching, publish- 
ing, and designing since 1982. 





Spaces between the ring bases are reduced 
or eliminated to form a round, or rosette. 





F.W. Woolworth stores. Collections of 
patterns were also published in booklets 
by The American Thread Co. (Star Books of 
Tatting) and the J & P Coats Co. between 
1935 and 1950, featuring the work of Anne 
Orr and others. The Priscilla Books included 
instruction in technique, such as 
incorporating cords, braids, and beads into 
lace; extended use of the chain; metal 
thread; and variations of the basic double 
stitch, such as the lattice stitch, twisted 
stitch, knot stitch, roll tatting, cluny petal, 
and tatting with a shuttle and needle. Learn 
to Tat, sold by many needlework shops 
(including Lacis and The World in Stitches) 
for under $1, is excellent for beginners. It 
contains patterns and information on 
laundering, blocking, and finishing lacework. 


Tatting by Elgiva Nicholls. Reprinted in 
1984 by Dover Publications, 31 E. 2nd St., 
Mineola, NY 11501. 

Nicholl’s book, based on the 1850-1868 
Riego texts, was first published in 1962. It 
contains a valuable and extensive history 
of tatting and tatting techniques. 


The DMC Corporation (107 Trumbull St., 
Elizabeth, NJ 07206) can supply additional 
pattern books. Lacis (2982 Adeline St., 
Berkeley, CA 94703) is a mail-order lace 
specialty shop that carries a variety of 
shuttles as well as domestic and foreign 
tatting books. 
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Three ways to pop the bobbles 


for fisherman Knits and fancy work 


by Susan Guagliumi 


opcorn, or bobble, stitches 
have always been popular with 
hand Knitters, and believe it 
or not, whatever kind of Knit- 
a ting machine you have, you 
too can knit those Irish fisherman looks. 
There are three basic methods for produc- 
ing popcorn stitches, and all they require 
are some simple hand manipulations. 
Generally, popcorns are worked over two 
adjacent needles for about five or six rows. 
If theyre made longer or wider, they'll 
look more like pleats. Popcorns can pop 
out of either the knit or the purl surface of 
the fabric and can be combined with lace, 
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cables, or other decorative stitches, as shown 
in the swatches above. With the first two 
methods described below, it’s especially im- 
portant to weight the stitches you're work- 
ing on. The best way to do this is to pull 
down on the stitches with your fingers un- 
til each popcorn has been knit. 


Separate-strand method—Here is an easy 
way to knit closely spaced or clustered pop- 
corns or popcorns in colors other than those 
of the main knitting. Knit some rows with 
the carriage. Then, wherever you want the 
first popcorn, use a separate strand of yarn 
to manually knit the same 2 needles 6 








times (by pushing the latch-hook needles 
in and out). Try to keep the stitch size and 
tension uniform, and pull the stitches down 
with a finger, or weight them so that they 
will knit cleanly. To “hang” the popcorn so 
that it pops on the knit side, use a double- 
eyelet transfer tool to place the original 2 
stitches (which are now 6 rows down) back 
on the 2 needles, right on top of the last 
manually knit stitches. It won't matter if 
you are not completely accurate picking up 
stitches—the corn will still pop. See the 
drawing on page 72 for details. 

To make additional popcorns in the same 
row, carry the yarn across to the next pair 
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How a popcorn is formed 
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A continuous method 
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To hang a popcorn with a double-eyelet tool, 
place these two stitches on the needles above 
them, on top of the last two popcorn stitches. ¢ 


Stitch size exaggerated for clarity. 
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For an overall texture, machines with automatic selection make knit- 
side popcorns easily, but leave long floats on the reverse (bottom). 


The cluster of bobbles (top) was made with a separate strand of yarn, 


which can be seen on the reverse (bottom). 
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of needles that will knit popcorn. If there 
are more than 4 needles between pop- 
corns, catch the yarn over the hook of an 
in-between needle to tie down the float, as 
shown in the top photo at right. You can 
hang each popcorn as it is Knit; or, when 
the last one in the row is complete, you 
can hang them all. On machines with an 
automatic return from holding position, be- 
fore knitting the next row, bring all the 
needles carrying 2 stitches forward into 
holding position, and set the carriage to 
knit them back. They'll Knit more easily 
and smoothly. 

For the next row that will have pop- 
corns, you can carry the yarn vertically by 
catching it over a needle hook every 2 rows 
or so. Carrying and tying down the yarn 
this way eliminates the need to use sepa- 
rate strands for every popcorn—the finish- 
ing would be too much to bother with. 

To make popcorns on the purl side, re- 
move the last manually formed stitches on 
the eyelet tool, tip it down to pick up the 
original stitches from the knit side of the 
fabric, and replace all the stitches on the 
needles (see bottom photo at right). This 
will put the original stitches under the 
manual ones, making the popcorns pro- 
trude on the purl side. Because the sepa- 
rate strand will always show somewhere 
on the pur! side of the fabric, however, the 
continuous method is better for making 
purl-side popcorns. 


Continuous method—With the continuous 
method, you'll Knit a popcorn with the car- 
riage, then knit along the row to where the 
next popcorn will be. You'll hang the pop- 
corn just made, Knit the next, etc. So, with 
the carriage, knit to the row where you 
want to place popcorns. Turn off the row 
counter, and (for most machines) set the 
carriage for holding position. Let’s assume 
that the carriage is on the right and there 
will be 5 plain (bridge) stitches between 
each popcorn. Put all but the first 7 nee- 
dles on the right into holding position. 
Knit 1 row—the carriage is on the left. Put 
the first 5 needles on the right into hold- 
ing position so only the 2 popcorn needles 
will Knit the next 3 rows; you'll end with 
the carriage on the right. Manually return 
the next 7 needles to the left to working 
position, and knit 1 row to the left. You’ve 
just knit the last row of this popcorn, 1 row 
over the 5-stitch bridge to the next pop- 
corn, and the Ist row of that popcorn. 
Hang the popcorn just formed and place 
its 2 needles and the next 5 to the left into 
holding position. Knit 3 rows over the re- 
maining 2 needles to Knit the next pop- 
corn, ending on the right. Manually return 
the next 7 needles to the left to working 
position, knit 1 row to the left, hang the 
last popcorn formed, and put its 2 needles 
and the 5 bridge needles into holding posi- 
tion so only the next popcorn will Knit. By 
the time you work your way to the last 
needles on the left, all the popcorns have 
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been knit for 5 rows and hung; the bridges 
between popcorns have each been Knit 1 row. 
Set the carriage to knit all needles, or man- 
ually return them to working position. Ad- 
vance the row counter by 1 row and turn it 
back on to continue Knitting. 

This method is best for popcorns that 
are spaced too far apart to make the sepa- 
rate-strand method practical (or when the 
popcorns are placed on the purl side of the 
fabric). If you have ever done any hand- 
weaving, you'll find the continuous method 
similar to weaving Spanish lace. 


Another continuous method—This method, 
geared for machines with automatic selec- 
tion (punch-card or electronic), is practical 
only for an overall texture. One row of a 
punch-card or an electronic card is punched 
or programmed to knit 2 stitches, then slip 
4 stitches. The card is locked in position so 
the same row repeats as many times as de- 
sired—probably about 6 rows—with the 
carriage set for slip stitch. Two stitches for 
popcorns will be knit with 4 slipped stitches 
between each for a depth of 6 rows. The 
popcorns are hung as for the other meth- 
ods; then at least 2 rows of stockinette are 
knit before the next popcorn row. 

The following row of popcorns can be 
formed over the same needles, or you could 
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punch another row on the card to alter- 
nate the placement. If you decide to pro- 
gram the entire card, repeat the same row 
6 times for popcorns, and remember to 
leave plain rows for stockinette between 
popcorn rows. Check your manual for pro- 
gramming slip-stitch patterns. Slip stitch 
tends to draw the Knitting in, so increase 
the stitch size by one full number when 
Knitting the 6 slip-stitch rows. 

Because of the floats on the purl side of 
the fabric, it’s impossible to hang the pop- 
corns on the purl side with this method. 
They must always be placed on the knit 
side. Although you can certainly use this 
method on the chunky-gauge machines, it’s 
best for standard-gauge knitting because 
the floats will not be as bulky. This is the 
fastest way to knit popcorns, but the floats 
can be a drawback. 

If you use either continuous method with 
double-bed work, remember to set both 
beds for holding whenever holding is re- 
quired. When combining popcorns with ca- 
bles, ribs, lace, or whatever, write out the 
row numbers in advance. LO 


Susan Guagliumi, a machine knitter and 
weaver in Cheshire, CT, is a contributing 
editor of Threads magazine. Photos this 
page by the author. 
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Popcorns, especially in clusters or contrasting colors, can be worked manually with a separate 


strand of yarn. Three bobbles have been knit, and the center one 1s being hung. To tie down long 
floats between the bobbles, Guaglhiumi hooks the strand over an intermediate needle. 
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Purl-side popcorns can be knit, one by one, with the carriage, by this continuous method. All the 
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needles except those for the popcorn to be knit (and the bridge to the next popcorn) are placed in 
holding position. The second popcorn is being picked up so it will pop on the purl side. 
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othing is more symbolic of 
fae summer than a hammock. 
oy ;Whether hung between ma- 
“ ples or porch pillars, a ham- 
mock is the perfect place to enjoy the slow 
pace and hot weather of July and August. 
Hammocks—lightweight, portable, and 
comfortable—were an invention of the peo- 
ples of the Amazon River basin. After the 
New World was discovered by Europeans, 
hammocks were quickly adopted for use 
on shipboard, and their manufacture and 
use spread to Africa and southeast Asia. 
All fiber techniques have been used to 
make hammocks, from knitting (American 
sailors used broomsticks for needles) to 
weaving, twining, linking, looping, knot- 
ting, appliqué, macramé, and sprang—even 
lacemaking-techniques are appropriate. 
Many fiber artists have recently turned to 
the hammock, with new interpretations of 
this traditional utilitarian object. Present- 
ed here are a few historical and contempo- 
rary examples of hammocks and a brief de- 
scription of the techniques. Although these 
barely scratch the surface of potential de- 
signs and methods, they may inspire you 
to apply the skills of your favorite fiber 
technique to hammock making. 





Twining—Twining, a very old method of 
fabric construction, is used throughout the 
world for basketry and pliable fabrics and 


may have been the original structure for 
hammocks. It’s an extremely quick, easy 
technique, common in South America. The 
simplest twined Amerind hammock, con- 
sisting of lengthwise cords crossed at in- 
tervals (6 in. or more) by pairs of twined 
cords, was so easy to make that a traveling 
Indian would sometimes make one from 
vines each night rather than carry one along. 
Naturally, such a coarse hammock was less 
comfortable than one made of more densely 
constructed twined fabrics. 

Twining requires a set of warp threads 
plus two or more weft threads. The wefts 
twist around each other as they enclose 
warp threads. Any of the common twining 
structures shown in the drawing at right 
may be combined in the same hammock. 
For instance, twining over two warps is of- 
ten done at the ends of a hammock bed, 
with twining over one warp done in the 
middle. This will shape the hammock so 
it’s narrower at the ends. When rows of 
twining over every second warp are alter- 
nated, so that a given warp thread is encir- 
cled in every second weft row, the fabric’s 
reverse side has the appearance of plain 
weave, and it’s smoother and more com- 
fortable to lie on than ordinary twining. 

The matrimonial hammock (detail at right) 
from Isla de Margarita in Venezuela was 
twined of homespun bleached cotton with 
designs produced by transposed warp 


In Europe and the U.S. in the late 1800s, imported hammocks were popular in gardens and on 
porches. On the facing page, Molly Brittand her dog, Coaly, wile away a spring afternoon. Cush- 
tons and stabilizing cords have shaped this hammock into a chaise lounge suitable for a young 
lady of propriety. (Photo courtesy of the Southern Oregon Historical Society [Britt Collection ].) 


Below, the twined, palmleaf-fiber hammock from Gola, Liberia, contains three colors that have 
been manipulated to form weftwise geometric designs. Photo by author. 
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Twined fabrics 






One pair of wefts over two warps 


Detail from a twined matrimonial hammock 
from Venezuela. Sections of warp threads 
were crossed between weft rows to add tex- 
ture. Fringe was crocheted to the sides. (Cour- 
tesy of Nancy Garbutt. Photo by author.) 








itetrations by Paola Lazzaro 


Drooker’s hammock of ramie yarn is an inter- 
linked sprang structure. By adding twists to 
each link and skipping links, she made holes 
in the fabric, creating intricate shapes in the 
design. Photo by author. 
Joining 
Woven: A sprang fabric is joined at the 
center with 2 or 3 pieces of yarn woven 
through and tied together (or 1 thread wo- 
ven and tied to the outside warp threads). 

' Shy yi / ~. 
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Looped: The center can also be chained 
with a crochet hook. The last loop is fas- 
tened to the edge of the fabric with a knot- 
ted piece of yarn or a tassel. 





threads, which were crossed between weft 
rows. It was embellished with a crocheted 
fringe along the sides. While not a native 
technique, crocheting was taught in schools 
affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Portuguese vessels exported the hammock 
to the west coast of Africa, where they 
were used mainly as litters for carrying 
travelers. Thus, wooden stretcher bars, rarely 





This detail from a Mexican hammock shows a 
complex linked structure, almost identical to 
interlinked sprang. Unlike sprang, however, 
which is formed by the manipulation of a fixed 
group of yarns, this structure is formed by the 
row-by-row addition of yarn. Photo by author. 


if ever found in South American hammocks, 
were often added, making the hammocks 
easier for people to carry and sit on. 
Though some of the twining techniques 
were the same as those used for. hammocks 
made in the New World, the African sense 


of design is noticeably different from that 
of the Amerinds. The hammock from Gola, 
Liberia (bottom photo, page 75), incorpo- 
rates three colors of palm-leaf fiber. Not 
only is there a warpwise design of broad 
stripes, but the colored wefts have also 
been manipulated to form patterns in broad 
strips. Multicolored twined designs like these 
aren’t found on South American twined 
hammocks. When these hammocks have 
designs, they’re usually structural—created, 
for example, by crossed warps. 
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Guayiro interlaced-sprang hammock. (Photo 
courtesy of Museum of the American Indian.) 


Sprang—In sprang, sometimes called frame- 
plaiting, threads in a fixed warp are ma- 
nipulated to interlace, interlink, or inter- 
twine with each other to produce different 
effects. All these structures make a stretchy, 
comfortable hammock fabric. 

The threads are manipulated in the cen- 
ter of the warp in such a way that warp 


















Image 181303.000 





Thy wt \+— wy y threads cross each other both above and 
% SAA Def below the hands of the maker (imagine 
; 0 ¢@:@) Pp | making a three-strand braid from yarn tied 
C4: S (i y ¢) This cotton hammock (detail shown here) by at each end to a fixed object). Sticks hold 

7 NKO \ | the Guajiro of Colombia is an example of one the completed rows of crossed threads in 


of the few present-day functional uses of the 
intertwined sprang structure. (Photo courtesy 
of Museum of the American Indian.) 


place and allow them to be pushed to each 
end of the warp (see drawing at left). The 
fabric, when completed, must be secured 
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at the center, or it will ravel. This central 
“join” (made by looping or weaving in South 
American hammocks) distinguishes a sprang 
fabric from a fabric with the same struc- 
ture produced by another method. 

Interlaced sprang has a structure like a 
wide braid. Each thread passes obliquely 
over and under its neighbors to form a fab- 
ric and makes broad zigzags through it. 
The fabric tends to pull together and does 
not stretch easily widthwise. 

Interlinked sprang has the same struc- 
ture as simple linking—as in nets—except 
for the central join. Threads.alternate one 
front, one back (except at edges). Width- 
wise, it’s stretchier than interlaced sprang. 
My interlinked sprang hammock at the top 
of the facing page, made of ramie yarn, has 
a decorative hole pattern at either end. 

In intertwined sprang, which is a more 
complex structure, two pairs of threads twine 
around each other. The fabric thus formed 
is very stable and slightly stretchy, with 
less tendency to pull in at the middle than 
interlinking or interlacing. 





Figure-eight looping ( above), done with a nee- 
dle, has been used traditionally in Paraguay 
to make hammocks. Detail from Tumraha Cha- 


moco palm-fiber hammock. (Photo courtesy of 


Museum of the American Indian.) Interlooped 
structures (below) produced by crochet and 
knitting are similar. The technique is rela- 
tively fast compared with looping and equally 
appropriate for hammocks. 


Knit fabric 
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Knit and crochet—Interlooping, a relative- 
ly fast technique, is especially appropriate 
for hammocks. The two most common forms 
of interlooping are knitting and crochet- 
ing. The fabric can also be easily shaped to 
form a nonrectangular hammock. 

Simple knitting consists of rows of loops 
formed around loops in the previous row 
with knitting needles. For large-scale knit- 
ting, two broom handles or dowels, with 
pointed ends, can be used. Garter stitch 
(straight knitting) is a good hammock struc- 
ture because the fabric will be flat; a stock- 
inette-stitch structure (knit 1 row, purl 1 row) 
will curl at the edges. 

Knitted lace patterns, in which the holes 
make designs within the knitted structure, 
can be used for more decorative hammock 
beds. More than one color can, of course, 
be used to form designs, but patterns that 
require long floats on the wrong side of the 
fabric are undesirable for hammocks, as 
the back side of the fabric is visible. 

In crochet, loops are worked both into 
the previous row of looping and laterally, 


into loops in the same row. The loops are 
pulled through each other with a hooked 
needle to produce dense or open fabrics. 
For very coarse fabrics, large-scale crochet 
hooks can be devised. 

The crocheted structure shown below, 
entitled “People’s Web,” by Canadian artist 
Evelyn Roth, was installed at Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, in October 1983. It carries the spirit 
of the traditional hammock into a commu- 
nal experience. O 


Penelope B. Drooker is a weaver, a teacher, 
and an author in Sanbornville, NH. 


Books on hammock making 
Andrews, Denison. How to Make Your 
Own Hammock and Lie in It (later 
reissued as Hammock!). New York: 
Workman, 1972. 


Collingwood, Peter. The Techniques of 
Sprang. New York: Watson-Guptill, 1984. 


Drooker, Penelope. Hammock-Making 
Techniques. St. Paul: Dos Tejedoras Fiber 
Arts Publications (distributor), 1981. 
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The public explored Evelyn Roth’s crocheted nylon “People’s Web” by rocking, tumbling, and 
crawling through the installation. Just lying around in it also was an option. (Partial view.) 
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Write to: 
Interweave Press, 
306 N. Washington 
Ave., Dept. HT, 
Loveland, CO 


Five issues 
annually. 
$18 per year. 
$22 Canadian 
and foreign, 





magazine. 








surface delivery 80537 for your 
postage paid. subscription and 
FREE color 






catalog. 













The 
Perendale 
Story 


When you knit with wool 
... knit with the best 


The best in 
New Zealand Wool 


Send $2 for Guernsey pattern #41 


Perendale sheep are bred exclusively in New Zealand. Thirty five years 
of cross breeding have gone into perfecting Kiwi’s Perendale Superwool. 
Super bulky, Super soft, Super strong, Super white. 


® Perendale wool is 20% more bulky due to the natural crimp of 
the wool fiber. Bulk is the characteristic that gives wool lightness 
and natural warmth with no extra weight. 
® Perendale wool has a longer fiber and higher resilience making 
it both strong and soft. 
® Perendale wool is naturally white making it easy to dye in clear mead wets 
fashion colors. 


fe) 


Available in a wide variety of colors and heathers, in Worsted, Quicknit, Softwist, 
and Sports-weight. All at a price you'll love. Ask for Perendale Wool by Kiwi at 
your favorite yarn shop. Or write for the name of the store in your area. 


4 . (617) 657-7680 
Kiw! Imports INC. 9 300.591.6395 
Dept. T86, 54 Industrial Way, Wilmington, MA 01887 
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| thread) including many authorized museum repro- 


ductions, worked on the finest hand-dyed, custom- 
woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 45 designs to 
choose from, for beginning to advanced needleworkers. 
Our new, part-color catalog also includes many authorita- 
tive, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, fine hand- 
made needlework accessories, genuine antique samplers, & 
custom-made birdseye maple frames. 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
20215 W. Coffee Road 
: Box 471 
| New Berlin, WI 53151 





Pr 
Made for Eagh Other 
And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 
The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 
(a smaller version for stockings) 
PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child's vest (2-12) and vest 
and stockings for stuffed 
bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 
YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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12 Perkins Street 
Dept. 105-T 


Store Hours: 
M-F 9:30-5:00 
Sat. 10:00-4:00 


HUB MILLS 
FACTORY 
STORE 


617-937-0320 


‘‘Factory-to-You"’ Prices — 


YARN 


Wool, Mohairs, Silks - Imported & Domestic 
for Hand & Machine Knitters - Weavers 
Buy by the pound & SAVE! 

(Cones, Hanks, Skeins) 

New! Send for our 1986-87 
samples, $5 


Visa & Mastercard Accepted 












and Slippers 
and Handbags 


yee Home Shoemaking, Simptified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


J | 


=. This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
t . lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 


x ffa._'f you can sew a dress, you can- 
RES eet ) )IAKE YOUR OWN SHOES 
“ir Ra — =H) and Sandals 


% Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


Re Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
(Heston new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 


Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 


1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA., 94402 
0, > 
eS re Ses 


} th 1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Roolf & Cane 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
Supply 


(313) 455-2150 
Mon.-Thur. 9-9 /Fri. & Sat. 9-5 
Complete Basketry and 
Chair Seating Materials. 
Superior quality reed, cane, ash splint, 
fibre rush, Shaker tape, 


including basket handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price List 
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2987 Adeline Steeet Berkeley CA 94 Os 
ict (405) 845-7178 





Lowell, MA 01 854 | 















LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps (Authorized Service Center) | 


VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd. #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 (313) 534-2277 










We have the book, 
the yarn kits and the 
ROWAN YARNS 
used by Kaffe Fassett to 
. create his Glorious Knits. 


» Send ‘1.00 [refundablewith first egy | 
for color brochure and price lists o 
ji i te nsiks Bea Rowan aus at Cedar Creek Settlement 


Telephone orders, call (414) 375-2025 N70 W6340 BRIDGE RD. 
Tuesday through Saturday llam to 4pm. S&S = = CEDARBURG WI 53012 





YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © IVI S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
e@@@e 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction e Write for brochure e College credit 


mependletonl SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 e Jordan Rd. e Sedona e Arizona 86336 ¢ 602/282-3671 










THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


703-896-9931 


MasterCard/Visa PS” Wed 
= = Ww yp SSF 
In the Shenandoah Valley SN MeN : 
Black sheep, fleece, | "y 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies . | 
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| Calendar 


Tastings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for Oct./Nov. issue (available Sept. 15) is July 15. 


CALIFORNIA: Craft & Folk Art Museum. Flowers, 
Saints and Toads, textiles of the Chiapas Maya, 
through Aug. 10. 5814 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Mendocino Art Center. Symposium: New Directions in 
Paper, Aug. 25-29. Workshops, lectures, films, invita- 
tional exhibit. Summer classes: Off-loom basketry tech- 
niques, shadow weave, shibori, Okinawan textile tech- 
niques, Mexican tapestry, mushroom dyes, Scandinavian 
weaves, July 21-Aug. 22. 45200 Little Lake St., Box 
765, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

The Knitting Guild of America. Seminar and classes 
in charting, pattern design, Aran knitting, finishing. 
Aug. 1-3, Mills College, Oakland. Contact Judy McNee- 
ley, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 
Bay Area Crochet & Knit Guild. Exhibit: Knitting & 
Crochet: Past & Present, Aug. 1-3, Mills Coll., Oakland. 
Marin Needlework & Quilt Show, Aug. 29-30, Marin 
Center, San Rafael. Contact Renee Korff, Box 2509, 
San Francisco, CA 94126. 

Moonlight Quilters of Sonoma County. Show: Quilt- 
ed Views, Aug. 16-17. Sonoma State University Student 
Union, Rohnert Park. 

ACC Crafifair San Francisco. Aug. 6-10, Fort Mason 
Ctr., San Francisco. ACE, Box 10, New Paltz, NY 12561. 
TNNA Market, needlework trade show, Aug. 16-18, 
Concourse Exhibit Hall, 635 8th St., San Francisco. 
Contact TNNA, 230 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10001; 
(212) 685-1646. 


COLORADO: Textiles for the ’80s. Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum of Art exhibit, through Sept. 7. 
Colorado Gallery of the Arts, Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes 
and workshops: Weaving, rug design & weaving, tapes- 
try weaving, rug hooking, basketmaking, quilting, pa- 
permaking, knitting-machine techniques, through Au- 
gust. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
The Wesleyan Potters, Inc. Workshop: Twined Basket- 
ry, with Sue M. Smith, Aug. 25-26. 350 S. Main St., 
Middletown, CT 06457; (203) 347-5925. 

Ninigret Quilters. Fourth Annual Quit Show, Sept. 27- 
28, Stonington Como Ctr., Cutler St., Stonington, CT. 
M. Curtis, 60 Narragansett Ave., Narragansett, RI 02882. 


GEORGIA: International Old Lacers. 33rd Annual 
Convention, Aug. 5-10, Lanier Plaza Hotel. Contact D. 
Walker, 4616 Roswell Rd., NW, Atlanta, GA 30342. 


IDAHO: Rafterfour Designs. Rugmaking workshops, 
various techniques, through Sept. Contact Summer 
Workshops, Box 3056, Sandpoint, ID 83864. 

For the Floor. Circulating rug exhibit of the American 
Craft Council, at the Gallery of Art, Aug. 2-Sept. 14. 
670 S. Julia Davis Dr., Boise. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. Contemporary Basket- 
ry ’86, national competition, Oct. 17-Nov. 14. Slide 
deadline, Aug. 22. 916 Diversey, Chicago, IL 60614. 
First Additions: Art Wearables for the Collector. 
Traveling exhibition: One-of-a-kind, handmade, any 
media, wearable art created by Illinois artists. Slide 
deadline, Sept. 1. Contact Sue Nechin, 2920 N. Com- 
monwealth, 4B, Chicago 60657; (312) 248-7552. 
Rosary College. Fiber Directions ’86, national competi- 
tion, Oct. 10-Nov. 7. Deadline, Aug. 18. Contact Office of 
the Chancellor, 7900 W. Division, River Forest, IL 60305. 
National Colored Wool Growers Assn. Black Sheep 
Show. Displays and demonstrations, Sept. 27-28, Lee 
County 4-H Fairgrounds, Amboy. 

Casa Del Rio Gallery. Exhibit: Ancient and Historic 
Textues, August. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Second Annual American Craft Exposition. Spon- 
sored by the Evanston and Glenbrook hospitals, Sept. 
12-14, at Northwestern Campus, Evanston. 78 artists 
in various media, including fiber. Carol Sedestrom As- 
soc. 240 E. 27th St., NYC 10016; (212) 686-2291. 


INDIANA: Floyd County Museum. Third Annual 
Quilts of Southern Indiana Exhibit, Sept. 27-Oct. 25. 
201 E. Spring, New Albany, IN 47150; (812) 944-7336. 
New Harmonie Weaving Institute. Workshops: Hand- 
spinning Lustrous Long Wools and Flat Weave’s Color & 
Shade Techniques, Stanley Bulbach, July 26-27; Woven 
Collage, Arturo Sandoval, Aug. 8-10; Finishing Tech- 
niques: Color Usage, Sallie Guy, Sept. 19-21. 612 Main 
St.. New Harmonie, IN 47631; (812) 682-3578. 

Brown County Craft Guild, August workshops in 
weaving, papermaking, spinning, dyeing. Box 179, 
Nashville, IN 47448. 


IOWA: Cedar Falls Historical Society & Prairie 
Rose Chapter of EGA, Counterpane Crafts VI, annual 
quilt and needlework show, Aug. 22-24. Contact Rose- 
mary Beach, George Wyth House Museum, 303 Frank- 
lin St., Cedar Falls, LA 50613. 
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Vesterheim: The Norwegian-American Museum. 
Summer workshops: Norwegian felting, spinning, em- 
broidery, netting, bound weaves, through Aug. 17. 
Pifth Annual Exhibition of Weaving in the Norwegian 
Tradition, July 25-27. 502 W. Water St., Decorah. 


KANSAS: Wichita Art Association. Wichita National 
All Media Crafts Exhibit, Sept. 7-Oct. 5. 9112 E. Central, 
Wichita. 


KENTUCKY: Owensboro Museum of Fine Art. Ex- 
hibit: The Artist and the Quilt, a nationally touring ex- 
hibition includes 20 quilts and companion works of 
art, Aug. 17-Oct. 12. 901 Frederica St., Owensboro. 


MAINE: Directions. 11th Annual Directions Bar Har- 
bor Craft Show, Aug. 15-17, Mount Desert Island H.S., 
Bar Harbor. Exhibit, Aug. 30-31, Dunaway Community 
Center, School St., Ogunquit. The Professional Crafts- 
people of Maine, Box 6609, Portland, ME 04101. 

Maple Hill Gallery. Miniature Tapestries and Wall 
Pieces by Connie Lehman, July & Aug.; Contemporary 
Basketry by Kari Lgnning, Patty Lechman, Dorothy 
Gill Barnes, Nelda Barchers, Joanne Grossman, Sally 
McCandless, Aug. & Sept. 367 Fore St., Portland. 

Maine Quilts, ’86. 200 quilts, July 25-27, Central Lin- 
coln County Family Recreation Center, Rt. 1, Damaris- 
cotta. Contact J. Accord, Box 2370, Litchfield, ME 04350. 


MARYLAND: The Baltimore Museum of Art. The 
Betsy Blandin Coverlet, stenciled coverlet from Mary- 
land, through Aug. 17. Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Needlework Assn. 
Trade show, Sept. 7-8, Sturbridge Sheraton Convention 
Center. Contact NENA, 174 Tower Ave., Needham, MA 
02194; (617) 449-1717. 

Eastern States Exposition. Craftadventure ’86, exhib- 
its, demonstrations, workshops in fabric/fiber media, 
Aug. 22-24. 1305 Memorial Ave., West Springfield. 
Surface Design Association Northeast Regional Con- 
ference: Junco Sato Pollock and Jason Pollen, Sept. 
25-28, Nantucket Island School of Design and the Arts, 
Nantucket. Contact Cathie Joslyn, NESDA, Art Dept., 
Clarion University, Clarion, PA 16214; (814) 226-2523. 


MINNESOTA: The Textile Council of the Minneapo- 
lis Institute of Arts, Artwear ’87: Juried competition 
for runway exhibition of wearable art, April 1, 1987; 
slides and entry deadline, Oct. 1, 1986. Lecture by 
Joanne Eicher on uses of handwoven and imported 
textiles by Kalabari of Nigeria, Sept. 12. Seminar on 
collecting Oriental carpets by Charlotte Jirousek and 
John Turner, Oct. 11. 2400 3rd Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Fiber Arts Guild of Central Minnesota. Minnesota 
Federation of Weavers and Fiber Artists Conference, 
Sept. 12-14, Camp Koinoinia, near Annandale. Contact 
F. Shinkle, Box 60, Cold Spring, MN 56320. 


MISSOURI: Containers ’86. 2nd Annual Juried Exhi- 
bition, Aug. 15-Sept. 14. Hickory St. Gallery, 1929 
Hickory St., St. Louis. 


MONTANA: Rocky Mountain Quilt Show. Presented 
by The Museum of the Rockies and the Bozeman Quilt- 
ers Guild, Sept. 6-Oct. 19. Contact Jo Whiteaker, 1304 
Cherry Dr., Bozeman, MT 59717; (406) 567-5368. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Harrisville Designs. Workshops 
in weaving, tapestry, fiber/fabric/fashion, July 21-Sept. 6. 
Harrisville; (603) 827-3996. 

Biannual Juried Quilt Show. Montshire Museum of 
Science, July 25-Sept. 1. 45 Lyme Rd., Hanover. 


NEW JERSEY: Peters Valley Crafts Center. Work- 
shops in basketry, papermaking, marbled paper, paint- 
ing on silk, sculptural crochet, rag-rug weaving, cloth- 
ing construction, photography on fabric. Through Aug. 
29. Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 

Machine Knitter’s Cooperative. Workshops with 
Seija Van Kranendonk on designing and finishing, Sept. 
8-10, 11-13. 612 Sagamore Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666. 


NEW MEXICO: Wool Festival 1986. Demonstrations 
of shearing and spinning; fashion show. Sept. 27-28, 
Kit Carson State Park, Taos. 

Manos Encantadas de Santa Fe, E.G.A. Exhibits: The 
Year in Stitches, Santa Fe Sheraton Inn, Sept. 26-27. A 
Salute to Santa Fe's Stitchery Artists, Statesman Club, 
Albuquerque Federal North, Santa Fe, October. Contact 
Marilouise Moore, Box 5442, Santa Fe, NM 87502. 


NEW YORK: Yarn Fair ’86; Trimmings, Accesso- 
ries & Fabrics Expo ’86, Sept. 8-10. Jacob K. Javits 
Convention Center, 34th-39th Sts. & 11th-12th Aves., 
NYC. Contact Natl. Knitwear & Sportswear Assn., 386 
Park Ave. S., New York, NY 10016; (212) 683-7520. 
Cooper Hewitt Museum. Exhibit: Embroidered Shop 
Portraits, through Aug. 10. Workshop: The Deerfield Tra- 
dition, stitchery, July 18-19. 2 E. 91st St., NYC 10128. 





Gayle Willson Gallery. The California Influence, fea- 
turing art-to-wear artists and double ikats by Virginia 
Davis, July 18-Aug. 5. Homeworks: Home furnishings, 
including hand-painted and handwoven fabrics and 
rugs; art clothing by Tim Harding, Aug. 8-26. Fiber 
Construction, Janice Lessman-Moss; and It’s a Wrap, 
sweaters and jackets by Cynthia Boyer, Ruby Brilliant, 
Mickey Nushawg, Janferie Stone, and Susan Summa, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 28. 42B Jobs Lane, Southampton. 
National Basketry Symposium. Workshops, lectures, 
exhibits, Aug. 17-23, Rome Arts and Comm. Ctr. Con- 
tact Flo Hoppe, 308 W. Bloomfield, Rome, NY 13440. 
Quilt Extravaganza IT. Workshops, lectures, at Stony 
Brook, Sept. 13-14. Sponsored by Smithtown Stitchers 
Quilters’ Guild. Contact Sue Prinz, Box 311, Smith- 
town, NY 11787; (516) 265-2795. 

Adams Memorial . Fiber National '86, sixth 
annual juried fiber show. 600 Central Ave., Dunkirk. 
Knitting Guild of America. Seminar, Aug. 8-10. 
Classes: Designing Your Own Yarn, Two-Handed Fair 
Isle Knitting, Blocking & Finishing, Knitting with Beads 
& Sequins, etc. At Syracuse University, Syracuse. 
TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 
Quilting by-the-Lake. Three Quilt Shows, July 31-Aug. 
8 (except Aug. 3 & 4), Rt. 20, Cazenovia. 

Adirondack Lakes Center for the Arts. Workshops: 
Pack baskets, round reed basketry, spinning and yarn 
design, etc., through Aug. 29. Blue Mt. Lake. 


NORTH CAROLINA: John C. Campbell Folk School. 
Classes: Weaving, spinning, dyeing, basketmaking, 
through Aug. 23. Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-2775. 
Pentland School of Crafts. Classes: Fiber and clothing 
design, July 28-Aug. 14; Dept. H5, Penland, NC 28765. 
Tarheel Piecemakers Quilt Club, 4th Annual Apple 
Festival Quilt Fest, Aug. 22-23, National Guard Armory, 
Spartanburg Hwy., Hendersonville. 

Needlework and Accessories Trade Show. Southeast- 
ern Yarncrafters Guild, Sept. 26-28. Civic Ctr., 101 S. 
College St. Charlotte. Contact Needlework Mkts., Box 
533, Pine Mountain, GA 31822; (402) 663-2495. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Transitions: 19th- 
and Early-20th-Century French and English Textiles, 
through autumn. 

Youngstown Area Weavers Guild. Lecture, work- 
shop: Fiber, Fabric, Fashion with Style, Virginia West, 
Sept. 27, at Trumbull Branch, Kent State, Champion. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Exhib- 
it: Anni Albers Retrospective, through Aug. 25. 8245 
S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 

Custom Clothing Guild of Oregon. A Sewing Renewal, 
3-day retreat, 5 classes. Sept. 12-14. Contact Pat Ha- 
gen, Box 16892, Portland, OR 97216; (503) 666-5751. 
Contemporary Crafts. Exhibit: Woven, tied, and 
plaited wall pieces by Lewis Knauss, July 31-Aug. 23. 
3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Exhibit: Five Centuries of Italian Tezx- 
tiles, Sept. 12-Oct. 25. Goldie Paley Design Center, 
4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 

Touchstone Center for Crafts. Classes: Basketry, 
rugs, art wear, July 28-Aug. 16. Weekend workshop 
with Randall Darwell, Sept. 20-21. Pioneer Crafts 
Council, Box 2141, Uniontown, PA 15401. 

Allentown Art Museum. A Delicate Art: Flemish Lace, 
1700-1940. Collars, cuffs, lappets, and flounces, 
through Oct. 19. Fifth & Court Sts., Allentown. 
Keystone Quilters’ 1986 Quilt Show. Harvest of 
Quits, Oct. 24-26. Entry deadline, Sept. 24. Contact 
Patsy McCoy, 203 Pennoak Dr., Pittsburgh, PA 15235. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Masterpieces of Fashion, 1880-1968, 
through Sept. 14. Chinese Costumes of the Ching Dyn- 
asty, through Oct. 5. Carpets from the Islamic World, 
through Oct. 12; 224 Benefit St., Providence. 

Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology. Exhibits: 
Northern Plains and Plateau Hide Clothing and Bead- 
work, William Drayton Collection; Curator’s Choice, 
costumes, artifacts, textiles from Micronesia, Africa, 
China; Southeast Asian Folkart, Laotian Hmong em- 
broidery and appliqué, basketry and Buddhist altar 
from Thailand. July-August. Brown University, Bristol. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Southern Fibers. Juried show, 
Ehtridge Center for the Arts, USC-Aiken, November. 
Deadline, Aug. 22. Contact Jane Waldrop, 340 Hacka- 
more Trail, Martinez, GA 30907. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Workshops: Basketry, woven wearables, weav- 
ing, through Aug. 15. Gloves, by Glen Kaufman, Atrium 
Gallery, Aug. 19-Nov. 1. Summer Faculty and Staff Ex- 
huntion: Fiber, fabric, basketry, etc., through Aug. 15. 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738. 

School of Needle Arts. Classes in Limerick lace, 
cutwork embroidery, Amish and scrap quilts, Broderie 
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..Quilting Frame 


e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 
e Adjustable Tilt-Top e Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 

and Hardware Only $23.95 





Send for our Color Brochure 


Klaus 1B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 


“The world spins on an Ashford, 
now it’s weaving on them too!” 


The foremost 
name in spin- 
ning equip- 
ment is now 
offering their 
complete line 
of weaving 
looms and 
accessories 
to the 
American 
weaver. 








4H 6 treadle 
38” weaving width 
built in raddile 

front and back 

cloth apron included 
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Fibercraft Imports 
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Anglaise, Irish crochet lace, whitework, Aug. 27-28. 
502 Gay St., Knoxville, TN 37902. 

The Knoxville Needlework & Homesewing Show. 
Aug. 29-31 at the Knoxville Convention Center, 525 
Henley St. Contact Carol Wigginton, Box 1606, Knox- 
ville, TN 37901; (615) 521-6030. 


TEXAS: Southwest Craft Center. Classes and work- 
shops in weaving, dyeing, clothing design, batik, spin- 
ning, fabric painting, papermaking, through Aug. 8. 
300 Augusta, San Antonio, TX 78205; (512) 224-1848. 
Smocking Arts Guild of America Design Show. Na- 
tional Convention, Amsac Hotel, Dallas/Ft. Worth In- 
ternational Airport, Oct. 2. Contact SAGA, 1980 Isaac 
Newton Square, S., Reston, VA 22090; (703) 481-0180. 
Quilters’ Guild of East Texas, Texas Sesquicentennial 
Quit Exhibit, Sept. 15-Oct. 25. Tyler Museum of Art, 
1300 S. Mahon, Tyler. 

TNNA Market, needlework trade show, July 26-28. 
Dallas Market Center, 2100 Stemmons Freeway. Spon- 
sored by TNNA & Southwest Craft & Hobby Assn. TNNA, 
230 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10001; (212) 685-1646. 


VERMONT: The Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibit: 
Fabric Portraits and Photographs of Aging, Deidre 
Scherer, John Willis, Aug. 12-Sept. 2. Windsor House, 
Main St., Windsor. 

Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts. Work- 
shops: Scandinavian weaves, spinning and natural dye- 
ing, splint basketry, through Aug. 30. Box 1041, Dept. T, 
Ludlow, VT 05149. 


VIRGINIA: Needle Expressions ’86. Juried exhibi- 
tion of Natl. Standards Council of American Embroi- 
derers, Aug. 31-Oct. 12, the Athenaeum, Alexandria; 
part of show will travel throughout U.S. and Canada. 
The Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Mountains and Sea, 
works in cool colors, Aug. 5-Sept. 1; Contained Spaces, 
three-dimensional objects, Sept. 3-Oct. 5. Torpedo Fac- 
tory Art Center, 105 N. Union St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Block Party Quilters Show. Sept. 
19-21, at K of C Hall, 24323 Bothell Way, SE, Bothell. 
Edmonds Quilt Show & Sale, Aug. 15-16, Puget 
Sound Christian College, 410 4th North, Edmonds. 
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Tapestry: Contemporary Imagery/Ancient Tradi- 
tion—United States, United Kingdom, and Canada. 
Exhibit of contemporary flat tapestry, Aug. 28-Oct. 5, 
Cheney Cowles Memorial Museum, Spokane. 
American Gallery of Quilt & Textile Art. Quilted Tex- 
tile Art, by Bonnie Thornton, through July 27; Contem- 
porary Textile Art, by Laura Reinstatler, July 29-Aug. 
31. 3425 Vernhardson St., Gig Harbor. 

Heart's Desire Retreats. Workshops: Household Weav- 
ing, Jinny Hopp, Aug. 11-15; One of a Kind Felt Gar- 
ments, Regine Berdinka, Aug. 13-15. Contact Jinny 
Hopp, 31510 44th Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328. 
Second Annual Vashon Island Sewing Retreat. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Contact Lorraine Kimmel, Box 248, Va- 
shon, WA 98070. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Kings, 
Heroes and Lovers: Pictorial Rugs from the Tribes and 
Villages of Iran, through Aug. 17; The Scent of Flowers: 
Wbolen Textiles from Kashmir, through Feb. 15, 1987. 
2320 S St., N.W. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Cedar Lakes Crafts Center. Scrap 
Quits, Barbara Caron; Weaving: Pattern Drafting, Na- 
omi Whiting Towner, July 28-Aug. 1, Exploring Pieced 
Quits, Carol Gersen; Weaving, Janet Hamstead; Wood- 
land Basketry, Dorothy Gill Barnes, Aug. 4-8. Cedar 
Lakes Crafts Ctr., Ripley, WV 25271; (304) 372-6263. 
Augusta Heritage Arts Workshop. Seminars in cro- 
chet lace, overshot weaving, quilting, clothing con- 
struction, through Aug. 15. Davis & Elkins College, El- 
kins, WV 26241; (304) 636-1903. 


WISCONSIN: Wisconsin ’86 Spin-In. In Search of Ex- 
cellence, Sept. 20, includes spinning demonstrations, 
guild displays, Waukesha County Fairgrounds. 
Homespun Heritage. Classes: Basketry, dyeing, weav- 
ing, spinning, through Aug. 22. Rt. 4, Box 373, Rich- 
land Center, WI 53581; (608) 647-4125. 

Knitting Camp 1986. July 28-Aug. 1. Contact Barbara 
Allmandinger, University of Wisconsin, Box 150, 
Marshfield, WI 54449. 

Sievers School of Fiber Arts. Week-long classes in 
basketry, weaving, spinning, dyeing, printing on fabric, 
photographic imagery on fabric, felting, hand knits, 
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Painted Eyes......°9.99 


Glass-like Eyes...°18.99 
FREE SHIPPING 
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Aug. 1- Sept. 28. Jackson Harbor Rd., Washington Is- 
land, WI 54246, (414) 847-2264. 


CANADA: Surfacing ’86. Variations on a Theme, jur- 
ied exhibition, Sept. 3-Oct. 6, Gallery of the Metro, To- 
ronto Library, 789 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Sheridan College School of Crafts and Design. Fab- 
ric classes, through Aug. 8. Lorne Park Campus, 1460 
S. Sheridan Way, Mississauga L5H 127. 

Lilly Bohlin’s Studio. Weaving workshops, Aug. 4-22, 
Sept. 1-19. 1507 Fell St., Victoria V8R 4V9. 
Metchosin Int’?l. Summer School of the Arts. Fiber 
course by Carole Sabiston, July 28-Aug. 10. 4283 Met- . 
chosin Rd., R.R. 1, Victoria V8X 3W9; (804) 474-2876. 


OVERSEAS: Swiss National Contemporary Patch- 
work Exhibit. Through Aug. 24, Grand-Cachot-de-Vent, 
Neuchatel. Case Postale 36, 2086 Hauterive, Switzerland. 
Tour of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Lenin- 
grad. Needlework in Scandinavia, with Elsa Mann Pot- 
ticary, Sept. 14-Oct. 5. Peck Judah Travel Service, 166 
Grant Ave., San Francisco, CA 94108; (415) 421-3505. 
Tour of Budapest, Vienna, Bertin, including 1986 
International Conference on Oriental Carpets, Sept. 
14-24 or Sept. 14-29. Contact The Textile Museum, 
2320 S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

Summer Study Tour, 1986. Textiles and Folk Tradt- 
tions in Greece, Aug. 4-26. Contact Univ. of California 
Extension, Santa Cruz, CA 95064; (408) 429-2971. 
Crafts Council of Queensland. Exhibits: Threaded 
Thoughts and/or Flexible Fabrics, through July 23; 
Craft Encounters: A Decade of Fibre Influences, Aug. 
19-30; 166 Ann St., Brisbane, Australia. 

Tours of Nepal, China, Peru. Nepal Cultural Experi- 
ence, Sept. 25, Oct. 16, Nov. 5. Visit jewelry craftsmen, 
weaving workshops, maskmakers, and puppetmakers. 
Tibetan Weavers Camp. U.S. Textile Arts & Culture of 
China Delegation Tour, Oct. 16. Explore folk-art pat- 
terns and traditional weaving and embroidery in 
southern, western, and eastern China. 5,000 Years of 
Peruvian Textile Arts, November. Explore textile and 
folk arts, weaving, costumes, villages, people, music, 
culture; includes workshops, weaving sessions, lec- 
tures by local experts. Forum Travel International, 91 
Gregory Lane, Pleasant Hill, CA 94523; (415) 671-2900. 
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1 Spin’ n Weave 


(602)323-9787 
SHOP FOR SPINNERS & WEAVERS 


Natural Fiber Yarns - Dyes - Books - Instruction 
Knitting Basketry - Spinning Wheels - Looms 


Happiness is working with wool! Knit- 
ting, weaving, sewing, or quilting is all 
more fun when you use wool. Wool is 
the fiber of superior warmth and qual- 
ity. Wool is soft, natural, resilient, and 
easy to handle. 


Be inspired by our 100% wool yarns 
(both domestic and imported), sweater 
patterns and kits, sheepskin-sweater kits, sheepskins, wool quilt batting, and com- 


plete line of looms and weaving equipment. Or, let us process your wool into quilt 
or spinning batts. 


Send for a wool care pamphlet from the folks who raise the wool. 


Catalog $2 
Samples $3 


Y Sugar River Farms, Inc. 
(S))) Box 663 
Pure Wool New Glarus, WI 53574 


Mary 
P.O. Box 2555 
McGregor Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 


EXCLUSIVELY SILK 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3.00 
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TEDDY BEAR 


extra plush 
hand-dyed 
Mohair 


from 


RAINBOW MILLS 


One of Three ‘‘SAVE THE ANIMAL” ‘Fur’ Coats, color 
pattern pamphiet & yarn sample $3 ppd. Kits available. 
RAINBOW MILLS, 5539 Fair Oaks St.. Box TM. Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 15217. (412) 422-7012. Wholesale inquiries invited, on 
letterhead with resale number. 
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Easy to Sew he KIT S\ 
Selection of gold and Le 
silver chains 


Our kit + your fabric = ine eed 
in less than 3 hours 


@ Full size patterns and clearly illustrated instructions 
Genuine Fa-cile® frames — from 8” to 17” in 3 styles 


PUT-ONS by Lois are uniquely different appliques 
individually handpainted on Ultrasuede® 


New slide seminar available, ‘From Kit to Exquisite Handbag” 


For our complete catalog send $2 and your name, address 
and zip code to: 
Carol & Pat Original Inc. 
P.O. Box 1252, Dept. T 
Springfield, VA 22151-0252 





OR CALL: 1-703-938-9710 
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Four knitting books 


The Knitting Primer by Denyse 


Specktor. Flying Fingers, Box 5455, Santa 


Monica, CA 90405; 1983. $9 plus $2.25 
postage & handling, spiral-bound, 35 pp. 

This little shorthand-style book has a 
black cover with black print, and I doubt 
I'd pick it up at a store. Too bad, as it 
has some basic information for all 
knitters. Its pink pages are printed on 
one side only, allowing the Knitter to 
make notes on the other. The book can 
stand up, but I see no advantage to that. 

Specktor’s book includes a short 
history of knitting and helpful 
information on fibers. It lists, for four 
groups of yarn weights, needle sizes, 
gauges, and amounts of yarn needed for 
particular garments. There’s a fairly 
complete glossary called “Jargon,” with 
a few easy-to-follow drawings to enhance 
the descriptions, plus a section with 
equivalent measurements in the metric 
and U.S. systems. A section on sizes 


gives measurements of typical clothing for 


babies, men, and women. Specktor 


includes a drawing of a human figure that 


shows where measurements are taken 
on the body. And there is a page for 
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SILKS sample set deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 20 colors = .. 80 
Charmeuse wicrepe back, 18 colors... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors 1.00 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors............ 80 
Fuji (broadcloth) Silk, 7lb, 8colors..... .60 
Huan Li Crepe Jacquard, 12 colors.... .80 
Silk Organza, 6colors................. 30 
Spun Silk, blouse wt., 10 colors........ .60 
Dyed Taffeta, 12 colors............... 80 
Satin Jacquard, dot design, 8 colors... .60 
Palace Silk, 10 colors. ... 80 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - 


writing in the measurements of people 
one Knits for frequently. The book ends 
with a variety of helpful hints. It is a 
useful reference to have on hand. 


The Complete Book of Traditional 


Aran Knitting by Shelagh Hollingworth. 


St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10010; 1982. $8.95, 
softcover, 144 pp. 

Having once tried to make an Aran 
sweater on my own, I find this book 
extremely helpful. Although it has 
specific patterns for sweaters, it also has 
Aran pattern stitch samples for those 
who wish to concoct their own designs. 

Intended for the fairly advanced 
knitter, this book discusses the Aran 
Islands, the development of Aran 
knitting, and knitting equipment and 
working methods. It then goes on to 
explain how to design a sweater. 
Following the section on samples are 
instructions for making the traditional 
fishing shirt, sweaters, cardigans, vests, 
jackets, hats, mittens, scarves, a coat, 
and even pillow covers, all accompanied 
by photographs. 

I look forward to diving into this 
book. I know it will be a real challenge. 
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LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES } 


sample set deposit 
Crepe de Chine Prints, 12 patterns..... .80 
Crepe Georgette Chiffon, 8 colors..... .60 
Chinese Dupionni, 10 colors.......... .40 
Chinese Raw Silks, 12 natural weaves. .80 
Whites & Natural Silks, 25 selections. 2.00 
Thai Silk, dress wts., 25 colors ......... .80 
WOOLENS 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors .. .. 80 
COTTONS 
Cotton Ikat, 10 patterns............... .40 
Cotton Poplin, 10 colors.............. .40 


WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


We also carry - Tablelinens, Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


Over 600 Sampies! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will 
receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 LJ 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB‘ 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout the 
year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts 
1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $100 
FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





The Swedish Mitten Book: Traditional 
Patterns from Gotland by Inger 
Gottfridsson and Ingrid Gottfridsson. 
Lark Books, 50 College St., Asheville, NC 
28801; 1983. $8.95, softcover, 103 pp. 
This book, designed for the fairly 
experienced Knitter, begins with a 
delightful background of Gotland, 
describing its knitters and how the wool 
was prepared and dyed. It gives explicit 
directions for knitting basic mittens for 
children and adults, varying the choice 
of yarn weights. The rest of the book 
contains 40 patterns with a graph on 
one page and a photo of a completed 
mitten on the facing page. Most photos 
are black and white. Three of the color 
photos are of white mittens with a two- 
color design. While the corresponding 
graphs don’t indicate the two colors, 
one could easily mark the graphs with a 
diagonal line through the appropriate 
squares to indicate one of the colors. 


Latvian Mittens: Traditional Designs 
and Techniques by Lizbeth Upitis. Dos 
Tejedoras, 3036 N. Snelling, St. Paw, MN 
55113; 1981. $10.50, softcover, 78 pp. 
Written side by side in English and 
Latvian, this book begins by presenting 


Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 










Actual Size 2 #2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


N A M E TAPES tor Schools. Camps or Homes 


} OOOO ES 


ecotctatetetatat= Oe oe aem e style 1 sew only 
On H ¥ 
BOBBY SMIiT sepe: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
Sree 200 Name Tapes $6.00 


AX 




















Please enciose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 

P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


Threads Magazine 


OM Se Se 
New EYES to Make Fine Clothes Fast 


Professional looking garments 
are produced with techniques 
from the garment industry not 
the home sewing industry. 


: 


sandra Betzina 
Syndicated sewing columnist 

what sets it apart from other sewing 
books is Betzina shows the reader whalto 
look for in well made clothing and how to 
incorporate these details into a garment 
you sew yoursell 

—lesiie Leffingwel!, San Mateo Times 

$16.95 
257 pages, 8'/2x11 spiral bound 
10 day money back guarantee 


Send a check for $20.45 (postage, 
handling, tax and cost of book) to 
POWER SEWING, Box TS, 95 Fifth 
Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94118 


The 
basketry magazine 
with STYLE! 


The original source for: 


IDEAS, INSTRGUCTION, 
INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
and INFORMATION 


Sample: $3.50 ppd. U.S. funds 
Subscription rates: $8.95 d.S. ppd. 
$11.95 Canada and all other 
All subscriptions pre-paid. 


The Basketmaker Quarterly 
MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 005 Dept. T 
Belleville, Michigan 48111 


Retail inquiries welcome 


August/September 1986 








The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


is a careful reproduction Flax Wheel made here in New England 
with a few changes to keep modem spinners happy. 
FEATURES 
¢ Double Drive System 
°e 1%” Oriface 
¢ New Larger Bobbin 
e Step Pulley with 13-22-1 
and 10-22-1 Ratios 
° Laquer Finish 
e Easy Change of Ratios 
with Step Pulley 


Look and Try It at a Dealer Near You e For more information write to 


The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 
P.O. Box 412 Littleton, MA 01460 617-486-4053 


Dealer inquiries invited. 





USTOM PANTS PATTERN 


GUARANTEED TO FIT 


ou can’t look great wearing pants which don't fit well. Only a custom pants pattern, com- 
i puter designed exclusively for you, can fit you perfectly in the hips, waist, stomach, and 
| legs. Using your measurements, Laura Varney, PhD will create a pattern to fit you alone. 
The one-time $25 investment in the Clothing Design Concepts custom pattern will save you hours of 
frustration—your pattern more than pays for itself when you consider the dollars wasted on pants 
.. which never really fit well, 


@ UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED @ DESIGNED TO FIT YOUR POS- 
TURE ¢@ DESIGNED TO FIT INDIVIDUAL BODY SHAPES  COM- 
PUTER ORAFTED FOR INCREASED ACCURACY @ HAND- 

CHECKEO BY LAURA VARNEY BEFORE OELIVERY 





\ Orde your CUSiOMm pattern foday. and mmed@iny facewe your Measuring kt Dy 
penal maw When you refurn the complefed megsurements fo us, we wil! ship fhe _ 
COTE panernn fo you wilfint fae wees 

After you're satished with your 
custom ff. iry addmg details such 


as pleats, pockets and My fronts " - ry) 

iaino aus “Poms Savane tect CLOTHING ‘DES IGN 
fvailable tor $5.95 The book m CONCEPTS, INC. 
Cuties two 2a" 75" sheets of oe Custom Patterns 

in! patterns PO Gor i188 SAwnATTOn LAMLAS Gone? 


ORDER BY PHONE. 800-348-7255 TOLL-FREI 


SS Se —— Oe SS SS OeeeOeEEeEe_—EO——E—EE— 


IN KANSAS 913-539-1510 








Ma) ADDRESS PANTS 


PATTERN 


i. STYLING 
| STATE mg BOOK 
| Mail to Clothing Design Concepts, Inc. HANDLING 200 
PO. Box 1188 = 


IF DELIVERED 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 IN KANSAS 


Make check payable to Clothing Design Concepts, Inc. ADD 4'/2% TAX 
We honor: () VISA () MasterCard Exp. Date 


BODICE AND SKIRT PATTERNS 
THO76 


me CITY 





Signature (if using credit card) 
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the reader with some interesting 

cultural and historical background 
information. It is followed by a 
description of traditional color and design, 
showing the various symbols and their 
meanings. Regional preferences are also 
described. General techniques with 
specifics on how to knit these colorful 
mittens are given in detail, including 

how to use the graphs. Since they are 
multicolored, the Knitter must 
concentrate to follow the intricate 
patterns. It would be well worth it to 
make them, however, as they are beautiful 
and very warm. 

There are instructions for knitting a 
child’s mitten with the use of drawings 
and graphs, and there are also 
instructions for making mittens from 
various districts in Latvia. The last third 
of the book is devoted to pages of 
graphs denoting the colors used. There 
are several pages with color photographs 
of mittens. A number next to each 
mitten corresponds to a graph that 
appears elsewhere in the book. The 
inside back cover gives a very helpful 
mitten-sizing chart. 

At $10.50, this book might be shared 
by several knitters. —Helen Boynton 


Clothing from the Hands That Weave 
by Anita Luvera Mayer. Interweave Press, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 
80537; 1984. $18, spiral-bound, 162 pp. 

Mayer’s book is the personal 
testimony of a woman for whom weaving, 
and the weaving of clothing in 
particular, answered her question, “Who 
and what am I?” Sounds corny, doesn’t 
it? But surprisingly, the book reads easily, 
and the personal dilemmas that Mayer 
solves are familiar to all of us. In addition, 
this is a very thorough book on loom- 
shaped and rectangular garments. 

Mayer touches on the history of 
rectangular garments and the evolution of 
shapes. She gives guidelines for 
planning a garment and choosing a style 
that will work well, regardless of figure 
type. She discusses fit and drape, various 
neckline designs, sleeve treatments, 
collars, and hoods—enough to start the 
reader designing on his or her own. 

There are chapters on fabric finishing and 
pattern drafting that will help a 
beginning clothing designer. 

A chapter on edges and 
embellishments introduces many 
techniques for finishing a garment and 
decorating its surface. An experienced 


weaver is probably familiar with most of 
them, but they are presented here in 
terms of clothing design—new ideas for 
ancient techniques. Mayer talks about 
how fabric affects the garment’s use 

and drape and also about mixed fibers and 
colors in the warp. 

A refreshing color portfolio of Mayer’s 
work is included. These aren't recipes to 
follow verbatim, but an explanation of 
how the author went about designing each 
garment, what her initial inspiration 
was, what problems she encountered, and 
how she solved these problems. 

I like this book because it encourages 
self-confidence and individuality. It 
doesn’t insult the reader, whether a 
beginner or more advanced weaver. For 
those intrigued with loom-shaped 
garments and weaving for the body, 
Clothing from the Hands That Weave 
will be a helpful resource. 

—Deborah Abbott 


Costumes of Mexico by Chloe Sayer. 
University of Texas Press, Box 7819, 
Austin, TX 78713; 1985. $29.95 
(hardcover), $18.95 (softcover), 240 pp. 
From the crowd of women wrapped in 
acid-bright shawls on the cover to the 
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Free Weaving Lessons 


Would you like to weave but fear you would 
never learn how to operate a Loom? Here is 
your answer: get the facts on my free lessons. 


We manufacture Looms and have our Sievers 
School of Fiber arts with 27 expert teachers. So 
we have the experience and all the equipment 


to get you going. 


Let me tell you about the free lessons. Send $2 
rt (refunded) right now for details. I'll also send 
| you a copy of my latest catalog. You will be 


happy you did. 
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Walter E Schutz 


Tulip Lane 


(414) 847-2264 


= 





Washington Island, WI 54246 
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Now, Making The Stunning 
Sweaters of Kaffe Fassett Is 
Easier Than Ever 


with Kaffe Fassett Sweater Kits by Rowan Yarns. 


Everything you need is at your fingertips — all the exact 
colors and variety of natural fiber yarns gathered for you 
in sufficient quantities, the same buttons, simple-to- 

follow instructions and crystal-clear charts. 


Get our exciting new specialty yarn swatch sampler, 
including Rowan Yarns and a complete list of all Kaffe 
Fassett’s Sweater Kits. 


Send $5 (refundable) with your name and address 


Special Offer. Save $3.00 off the 
price of Kaffe Fassett’s best-selling 
GLORIOUS KNITS, 35 Designs for 
Sweaters, Dresses, Vests, and Shawls! 
Send $22.00 postpaid (Mass. 
residents add $1.00 Sales Tax) for 
book and you'll receive a $3 Rebate 
Certificate redeemable with 
purchase of a Sweater Kit. You'll cl. 
also receive a free complete list ; _ 





State 


Send check or money order (do not send cash) to: Wild & Woolly Studio, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173. 617/861-7717 
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WOOK 
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SetTINCTIVE—~ SHETLAND TWIN SWEATER KIT 


Sawyer Brook Easy Herringbone Cardigan 


FABRICS 


and Lattice Stitch Shell, 
Fashionable for Fali '86 


Your choice of four luscious shades of our 
2-Ply Heather Woo! from Scotland: Skye 
Blue, Raspberry, Rainbow Trout, or Teal. 
Kit includes yarn, instructions, buttons. 
Sizes 34-40....$35.00 postpaid. 

Matching 60" 2-ply Shetland Wool Fabric, 
regularly $30 yd, Special @ $25 yd when 
ordered with sweater kit. Samples 50¢. 


Fabrics par excellence by mail since 1974. 
Fall '86 coordinated sample series $5.00 


Box 2864, Key Largo, FL 33037 


We occasionally make our subscriber list available to compa- 
nies whose products we think may be of interest to you. If you 
prefer not to receive this mail, just send your mailing label (or 
an exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 355, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470 


EXPRE 
Y@URSE 


FOLKWEAR 
FEATURES 
CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS 
THAT ENDURE 


© TOSEW & 
EMBELLISH 


e SPECIAL 
CRAFT OPTIONS 


¢ MULTI-SIZED, 
DURABLE FORMAT 


e PLUS NEW KNITTING & 
CROCHET PATTERNS 


* AT FINE FABRIC 
& FIBER STORES 
OR BY MAIL ORDER 


SEND $1 FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 
FOLKWEAR * BOX 3859-T8 © SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 


August/September 1986 





The Fabric Carr offers you the 3 most 
recent, top selling books in the sewing field. 





TERRE RRB ERE ERE RERES 





200 chipP'™S 16.95 plus 3.95 shipping 12.95 Plus 2 


\uis ' 
\2 95 P Buy all three and we pay the shipping ‘hipping 


For a free catalog, send a stamped self addressed envelope to: 
The Fabric Carr - P.O. Box 1083, Los Altos, CA 94023 


| Nordic Artisans 


Traditional Scandinavian 
and 


Top Quality 
3-ply sport yarn from Norway 


Brochure and 24-color 
yarn sampler 
$2.00 


Nordic Artisans, Bx. 2552, Westwood, MA 02090 
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three appendices, Sayer’s book is filled 
with photographs, diagrams, maps, and 
charts that enrich her descriptions. This 
book is beautiful, generous in format, and 
it draws heavily on examples in British 
collections that will be new to an 
American audience. 

A copublication of British Museum 
Publications and the University of .Texas 
Press, it is the first study to attempt an 
exhaustive analysis of this subject since 
Donald and Dorothy Cordry’s Mexican 
Indian Costume appeared in 1968. 
Whereas the Cordrys based their text on 
20-odd years of personal fieldwork and 
organized their materials by region, 
ethnic group, and town, Sayer focuses on 
historical periods—preconquest, 
postconquest, and 20th century—and her 
survey incorporates references to the 
work of textile historians (including the 
Cordrys), as well as chroniclers, 
ethnographers, and archaeologists. 

Sayer’s strength is as an orchestrator, 
a synthesizer. Costumes of Mexico 
integrates an impressive amount of 
information and speculation as to the 
origins of specific cuts and decorative 
designs. Her historical approach poses two 
problems, which she has not entirely 


overcome. Dependency on archaeological 
and written evidence rather than textile 
fragments means one must interpret and 
speculate from sources. Stone reliefs, 
codices, and accounts by Spanish friars 
describe preconquest styles, while 
books (a few with lithographs, and later, 
photographs), many by Europeans and 
Americans, are sources for the Colonial 
Period and 19th century. And rampant 
biases toward wealthy, landowning classes 
and urban centers tend to skew the 
picture so that we learn little of 
indigenous costume before the 20th 
century, though we are presented with 
detailed descriptions of the Mexican 
penchant for luxury. A heavily classed 
society throughout her history, Mexico 
maintained distinctions in modes of dress, 
Sayer’s contribution is in updating 
the Cordrys and other textile specialists, 
among them Irmgard Johnson, Ruth D. 
Lechuga, and Patricia Anawalt. Separate 
chapters are devoted to fibers and their 
preparations, textile techniques, male 
clothing and female dress, chronicling 
changes, and the inevitable decline in the 
quality and numbers of people wearing 
traditional garments. While noting the 
increase in the uSe of acrylics and 


noncolorfast threads, for example, Sayer 
also mentions efforts to maintain or 
revive natural dyeing, like the cooperative 
founded in highland Chiapas by Walter 

F, Morris (though omitting mention of 
similar projects under the Instituto 


Nacional Indigenista). Concentration is on 


specific groups, like the Otomi, 
Tarahumara, and Huichol, who tend to 
live in isolated areas and maintain their 
complex traditions. 

Costumes of Mexico should appeal to 
many, as it interweaves a variety of 
viewpoints in a clear and highly 
technical discussion. Those new to the 
subject will find Sayer’s survey an 
excellent introduction, while those versed 
in Mexicana will appreciate the 
research, evaluations, and inclusion of 
plentiful sources and illustrations. 

The 240-page book contains a glossary, 
a detailed bibliography, and an 
index. —Pamela Scheinman 


About the reviewers: Helen Boynton is a 
knitter in Brunswick, ME. Deborah Abbott 
is a weaver and fashion designer in 

Keene, NH. Pamela Scheinman teaches at 
Montclair State College, NJ, and is a 

textile artist and frequent visitor to Mexico. 








by Lois Ericson & 


© casrics ... RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 G) 
176 pages, 80 photos... each an example 
of fabric manipulation 


DESIGN & SEWIT YOURSELF $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 


BELTS ... WAISTED SCULPTURE $11.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 


PRINT IT YOURSELF $6.95 
Fabric Painting 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send 
Check or MO to: 
Lois Ericson * Box 1680 * Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P & H $1.50 for 1 to 3 books. U.S. Funds, 
Cal. res. add 6% Wholesaie: 
12 or more 40% off 
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Reward Yourself Today With 

CABIN FEVER CALICOES’ 

| New Expanded Catalog 
With Color Photos 


The pages are filled with exciting luxuries 
and necessities for quilters. Our choices 
include: 

The Best Selection of Solid Color 100% 

Cotton Fabrics 

110 Books 

Amish Fabric Paks 

Country and Folk Kits 

The Most Recommended Notions 

Batting 


Don't miss a stitch, order yours today! 


O) Please send me your Catalog PLUS 200 Pure 
Cotton swatches for $2.75. 
O) Please send Catalog only $1.00. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
| CITY ~ STATE 
YS, ne ee ee ee 
Gan FEVER 
CALICOES 
(603) 284-6690 


BOX 54 G, Center Sandwich, NH 03227 





Goodness Gracious! 





Theréll be a hot time in my “show” gown 
tonight. | wove it on my Fireside, a truly 
outrageous loom! Find out for yourself. Send 
two dollars for the brand new 
brochure. Better yet, check out our new 
location, and see all the incredible yarns 
and stuff in Port Townsend. 


PAFIKESIDE 
RAF IBERARTS 
= LOOMS YARNS STUDRD 
625 lyler St. 
Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(206) 385-7505 
OPEN DAILY 
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Delightful Charted Needlework Patterns! 
$1.50 for Catalog (Refundable with 1st order.) 
Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Christmas Ornaments, Blocks 


Carroll Lloyd Ltd. P.O. Box 470 (1) « Howell, NJ 07731 










experience the 
satisfaction and pure 

, pleasure of a terrific look. 
_J# Exciting, fashionable and classic 
Tx. designs to fit every life style. 
ity Sew-easy patterns created 
exclusively for Women’s Sizes. 

Send today for our 

FREE BROCHURE! 


ROOM T56 
221 SE. 197TH 
PORTLAND, OR 97233 





PATTERNS 


The Rabbit Patch 
JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Knitting Patterns for 
the Adventurous Knitter 
Yarns for the Connoisseur 
Catalogue $1.00 


Yarn Samples/Kit Information $2.00 
P.O. Box 397 Newport, RI 02840 
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eee te es ee, S 
| ae, as OBUHE = Promenade 4 
vis * Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
* Bead Embroidery Kits 
* , — e Instruction Books 
5 ‘Beaded Earrings" Instruction Booklet $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’ 
Instruction Booklet $6.75 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
\ P.O. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 (303) 440-4807 





Now we have our own Yarns: 
Send $2.00 for Samples Cards. 
Novelties, Cottons, Blends of Rayons. 


DARIFF * WHOLESALE « BULK DISCOUNTS 
DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES 
INC. 


P.O. Box 361 
Cedarhurst, NY 11516 


August/September 1986 












Very special mohair fleeces 
Top show qudity, 
fine, soft, lustrous, natural white 
from Texas Angora goat country. 
$1 for brochure with samples 
Kathryn Ross Chastant 
MISA ~— 10.104 Idlewood Place, Dept. TH 
River Ridge, LA 70123 


- WOOL ¢ N e THINGS 


Distinctive yarns for handknits 
and weaving. Complete supplies 
for the fiber artist. 


WOOL ¢ N ¢ THINGS, DEPT. T Catalogue $1.00 
1035 FARMINGTON AVE., FARMINGTON, CT 06032 


THE BATIK ANDI 
TotNW excel aa iasd COMPLETE 
es Mm SUPPLIES 
Ti = — i pec ° & 

| \ “a CLASSES 


A 4 FOR 


Es 
eH || WEAVING, 


\ U6! SPINNING, 
C | hw) DYEING, 
} BATIKING 
WG 
he ry (C) KNITTING 
BUR elie te Oe lee) ee ee send $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 catalog 


PHOTO 
PRINTS 


from 
Treasured Family 
Photographs 


Create Heirloom 
Portrait Quilts 
Instructions plus 
solution mix to 
print 20 9” x 12” 
squares...send 
14.95 to: 


Gramma’s 
20 Biing Gap Dept 73 Graphics, 


100% Cotton 
We’re Your #1 Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 
Rainbow Colors, 
Sizes G Textures 


New Catalog & Samples Send $3. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rit 2 DH*16-TH Safford,AZ 85546 


} weaving works 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-874-4115 (Nat.) 
1-800-282-3911 (FL) 


Real Thread Color Chart $6.00 PPD 


SPEED STITCH, INC. 
P.O. Box 3472, Port Charlotte, FL 33952 





Studio/Singer Knitting Machines 


“The Most Wanted Automatic Home Knitter”’ 
« Accessories » Yarns « Books 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 


Artist/Designer of One-of-a-Kind 
_ Knits for Men & Women 
“A shop of unique creativity 
with you in mind” 
Send S.A.S.E for information 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Fri., Sat. 10 to 6 Thurs. 10 to 8. 
Closed: Wed. and Sun. 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, OH 44107 





Phone (216)228-4841 


ROBERTA ELECTRONIC SPINNER 
Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing 
hyo aye) [[=h> 
GIFTS « SHEEP # COLLECTABLES 
Books & Patterns 
Summer Workshops / Custom Carding 


MAIL ORDER & RETAIL 
SHOP 
Catalog $1.00 


(refundable with 1st order) 


491 E. Dept. TH Colburn Rd., Free Soil, MI 49411 


Custom Covered 


Belts and Buttons 


from your own knitting, needlepoint, any fabric. 
Send for your free catalog 


Fashion Touches 
Box 804-T, Bridgeport, CT 06601 


basketry supplies — dyes 
‘b looms — spinning wheels 
* yarns — most major companies’ 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


(206) 524-1221 § 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
\seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat ff 
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HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


CA 94710 








926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, 







SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 
100% cotton (preshrunk) & silk. All fabric is white, ready 
to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


samples to: 

. PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 
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aNES ATTENTION: 
NC MACHINE KNITTERS 

HAND KNITTERS 

Mat Cuder CROCHETERS 

@ Fashion Designer Yams 

@ Imported and Domestic 

@ Over 250 Different Shades on Cones 

@ Knitting Machines, Accessories and 
Instruction Books 

@ Special Bonus Offer... FREE—Our 
Quarterly “Topics” Newsletter 

Send for Samples and Information— 

$6.75 includes shipping ($5.00 

refundable on $25.00 minimum order) 
Mastercard & Visa accepted 


CONES UNLIMITED INC.— T 

445 East 80th Street—Suite 3 
New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-3875 





















See our sample sets in your home. Select from 
a large variety that is certain to please you. 
Order those sets of specific 


interest, only $.50 each. 


- 5/2 PERLE COTTON 
- 1672 MERCERIZED COTTON 
- COTTON FLAKE 
- SILK 
- SHETLAND WOOL/POLYESTER 
- RAYON CHENILLE 

NATURAL COTTON WARPS 
uantities large or small, we rapidly fill them all. 
.O. BOX 148D, AKRON, NY 14001 | 





The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


IDEAS FOR WOMEN WHO SEW— 
FOR YOURSELF, FAMILY, HOME 


@ Time saving methods 
@ New ideas on fashion & fabric 
@ New product information 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE - 


12 issues — $15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sample issue $ 1.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


sia sce militia aed aceasaeash EN 





| Apple Tree, Sophisticated Chickens, Sailboat at 














NORTH ISLAND YARN 






WOOL YARN 
SWEATER 
KITS . 










Featuring the scenes of Maine: Sheep under the 


Sea — and more. 


Send $58ppd for Adult Kit pictured, $42ppd 
for child version, or $1 for color brochure. 
NORTH ISLAND YARN 

Box 216TH, North Haven, ME 04853 





TESTFABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


COVTON o WOOL 
SLES © VISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* 
1) P.O. DRAWER “O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 


shannock 
tapestry 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


GOSSAMER 
SILK THREADS 


Samples $5.00 


J.L. Walsh Silk 


Dept. T 


4338 Edgewood 
Oakland, CA 94602 (415) 531-0367 


"GLORIOUS MOHAIR" YARN HANKS $27.50 pp 


4 knits lg. sweater(free patter? weavers 
these are 1000 yd.hanks! Choose white, natural, 
bleck,mocha, 7 i aS Aaa RSE i ae Fre anor. 
lilac, or pink. Mohair samples $2 Mail-order 


info. send long SASE. Please viewe our store! 


NORTHWEST WOOLS in Multnomah Village 
3524 S.W. Troy Street Portland, OR 97219 








gen Weading Stuaio 


nokra Weaving 
ic School of Tucson 


|} looms*yarns 
spinning wheels 

DL 2233 E. Hawthorne 

, Tucson, Agr. 85719 


 (602)325-0009 













BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS & 
NEEDLEWORK TOUR 
ako Summer « Fall 1986/87 






Rio-Salvador-Sdo Paulo 
Fiber Arts Workshop 
Oct. 13-29,1986 
4-day workshop conducted by 
Aeolian of Martha's Vineyard 

with Brazilian Artisans 

; ae. Learn: The Brazilian stitch 
dah a The Fern stitch 

: a The Portuguese stitch 

PLUS: Rio/Salvador/Sado Paulo 

¢ Visit Mme. Colaco originator of the registered 
Brazilian stitch. 

¢ Afro-Brazilian folklore show, dazzling beaches. 

¢ Private museums, gems & minerals, artisan fairs. 

* Excellent buyers’ & collectors’ market. 

| Details: Brazilian Views - 201 E. 66 St., 21-G 

New York, NY 10021 - Tel. (212) 472-9539 


















Sew Your Own Swags 
And Cascades 
for exciting window 
treatments (and save a 
small fortune). 

Any size, any style. 
Even if you're all thumbs, 
you'll achieve professional 
| results the very first time 
} with Morantz’ 

DIAL-A-SWAG, 
and EASY-FOLD 
CASCADE KIT, 
No trial and error. 
No guesswork. 
No experience needed. 
Complete Kit $59.95 
plus $3.75 shipping 
a and handling. 

Brochure and literature 
for other window 
treatments, $1.50. 


oranis: Inc. 
4056 Chestnut Street, Dept, TH 
Philadelphia,PA 19104 
(215) 382-0662 








Euro 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O.Box3611 Augusta, MI 49012 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


CATALOG $3.00 


Petsy Becker 


18 Schanck Road 
Holmdel, NJ O77a8 


LOOMS 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
Since 1970 


quality hand built 
floor and table looms 
benches, accessories 


free brochure | 
dealerships available 


Tools of the Trade 
RFD-T6 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 
(802) 537-3183 


i'w TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES - CHEMICALS « WAXES « FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
\ Fer \ie) WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
OM: 0) Or trz-\s) 


LONG BEACH. CA 90809 
(243) 431-9614 a) 


Po ee 





an 
n mich'9 Fri. 10-9 


| 
Traditional Handcrafts 


purveyors of spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, knitting 
SUPPLIES 
specializing in natural 
FIBRES 
friendly knowledgeable sales people 
at 154 mary alexander court 
northville. mi 48167 
(313) 349-7509 


ROPE C UICC OCCT 


For FREE 
Brochure 





Mon. -Sat. 10-6 | 


COTTE 





WEAVERS SUPPLY | 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009, Taos, NM 87571 


August/September 1986 








P RO C I O N MX DYE S BOND KNITTING FRAME — $185.00+ shipping 


FIBER REACTIVE «© COLD WATER MANOS YARN — handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE for Bond brochure and/or $6.00 for 
poset id z vera mae MANOS color card (refundable on 1st order) 


LOW, LOW PRICES * OVER 50 COLORS THE Se RC) 

PACKED IN SCREW TOP JARS: 2 oz. & up Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 

FAST SERVICE ®* FREE COLOR CHARTS 914-241-1910 914-241-1275 
FRIENDLY CUSTOMER SERVICE 


ALSO FABRICS, SCARVES 
SILK DYES (no steaming) & PAINTS QUALITY YARNS 


PEARLESCENT FABRIC PAINTS & MUCH MORE at mill end prices 


BROOKS | °° 
& FLYNN 


Samples $2.00 (four mailings) 
tormerly FLYNNS NATURAL FIBERS ONLY 
CALL FOR FREE CATALOG: (707) 584-7715 | P.O. Box 1602-1 Bloomington, IN 47402 
Or Write: BROOKS & FLYNN, Dept. TH | 
Box 5009, Petaluma, CA 94953 NY WE 4B OS AN WEAR: ii We 
it wlll * iN Ww-% ZG: a, (e Ri i 
SANG Ye~ lil Wt A> a "MLE w3ws% Ui 
wy vy =/, Exotic fabrics from far away “i 
<\ill.\ places. Made of pure cotton, Wy, 
SN woven by hand. Designed in Nl Hi} 
y(n the traditional tie & dye ikat ve ff 
Li patterns of India. Now avail- i 
Sypy able by mail-order. Send $2 G, @ 
Oe y for samples, refundable with } ai 




















O : sd ‘Yi order to: Ger 
ur personal selection of = = HANDLOOM BATIK il} 
hand painted needlepoint kits, A 214 Mulberry Street ‘G 4 
fine cross-stitch kits, (ys New York. N.Y. 10012 y Gy, 
accessories and reference books. = 2 ‘ORAD WIN 
Write for complimentary color catalo . (212) 925-9542. when uve Ww oy 
: Tee 8: w)s<n York, visit our shop in Soho. =n. 
Heather Hill Limited LYN ~. 
DeptT4, 141 West 87 Street OGLE. “PA Sei | i Be Ie" lll Ui 
New York NY 10024 : sa Mi he UY UN: Uy; 


(212) 787-2159 
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KEEP YOUR PET IN STITCHES 


\A 
Your PET'S PORTRAIT to 
a4 needlepoint, knit or embroider. 
Fi 


ij 
My 
"a 





" 


yy 
i 


ri 

‘Kh 
\ il 
NUR 


or FREE information send 
SASE to: O'Connor Apt1B r 
sla 90 Lexington Ave. NY myer a 


aii ' 















Aug. 3-10 


A fun packed week in St. Louis, MO 
at the fabulous Marriott Hotel. Special 
S., classes with very special people. 
: SPEED STITCH, INC. 

P.O. Box 3472 


Port Charlotte, FL 33952 
1-800-874-4115 (Nat) 












FREE 
CATALOG 


SEWING, CRAFT & 
NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES 


Selling quality for less 
1000 Items, 52 Pages 


10-25% Discount 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Moung peunnesota §5364 


Hobbit Hollow Farm 


coated sheep = clean fleece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

carefully chosen blood fines = lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

All of the above = happy customers 


Write today: 
newark dressmaker supply 


6473 RUCH ROAD 
PO. BOX 2448 /F35 
LEHIGH VALLEY, PA 
48004 


Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends. wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Send $3 for samples. 


Patricia Kenney- -Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 


— : 

! | 

q | 
q 

| | 

| 

| 
| ! | 


(916) 549-3749 
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Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Poreln Books 
Box 2621, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


JUDAIC _PATIERNS $3.75 each 
or 3 for $10.00 PLP. 


MENORAH WALLHANGING #01095 
Kids"light"it with fabric 

Wee candies,easy applique 

swe DREIDLE TOY #02095in patchwork 
Or#0O9046 toa crochet. 
PURIM FUFFET SET #06125 
Esther, Mordachai,ect. 
HALLIE’S HANDWORKS #&£307 


—— EMME SO7N.E. 2nd. Ave. Miami s FL. 331 
SASE FOR CATALOG S ve. Miamis FL. 33138 


t/* A CATALOGUE 
FOR 
AR FIBER ARTISTS 
\ YARNS & THREADS 
For Stitchery, Canvas, 
N weavint , Knitting & 
Crewel etc., etc. 
in ae *BEADS *KNOTIONS 
*KVERSATEX FABRIC PAINT 


% p cararecie with SAMPLES $4.00 


> NIGHTSTAR STITCHERIES 
STUDIO 
jx 2322 INWOOD WICHITA, KS. 





A SHEEP 


Discount Prices 
on 
Nationally Advertised Brand Name 


* Yarns 

* Spinning Wheels 

* Looms 

* Bond Knitting Frame 

“Fleece & Fiber 
siceleialel(- mW Aele PO. Box 613T 


Yarn Samples 53.00 Amawaik, N.Y 10504 
914-962-7261 


ad fi Featuring 700 books on | 
Quilting and Folk Arts 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


fast, friendly service 
* SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG * 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
| 156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL eoete7 
; 312-896-7331 








Diamond 
Mosaic (4pm) 


Dramatic jacquard 
with brushed wool 
motifs on lustrous 
New Zealand wool. 
Off-white on black, 
grey/black, or white on 
grey,sizes PS-XL. 
$42. (U.S. funds only) 
Please specify colors. 


Pattern only 
$3 + long SASE 





Contemporary Classics Worth Knitting 


Z. DANA, Dept. T3 
POB 24, Canali Street 
New York, NY 10013 


Send SASE 
for brochure 











| From India 





SILK FABRICS 
ACCESSORIES 

Suk Samples & Brochure $10.00 

Refundable with order 


Dept. 10 

CO YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS KIT, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 
| 1938 Wildwood Circle — OFFERS ANO SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
| Glendale Hts., IL 60139 YEAR. CHECK, M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTED. 


goloen QUINN 12, fleece 


‘‘Glorious Knits’ 
by Kaffe Fassett 


A beautifully illustrated hardback book in full 
color. 35 stunning patterns for novice to expert 
$22.50 plus $2.00 postage. Send $24.50 now for 
the book and receivea 5% discount good on all 
Fassett’s kits shown in book, when ordered 
from us! 


Add an extra $2.00 and we'll send our complete 
catalog of yarns and woven wearables. 
(Money back guarantee] 






YARN SHOP & WEAVING STUDIO 
1400 Texas Ave. Cape May NJ 08204 


609-884-1718 


ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 
TEXTILE ARTS & 

CULTURE TOUR OF CHINA 

July 10 & Oct 16 

NEPAL CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
Sept 25, Oct 16 & Nov 6 


Expert Leaders 


FORUM TRAVEL INTERNATIONAL 
91 Gregory Lane (#21), Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 












Dyed to Co-ordinate 
Sweatshirt, Cotton Interlock, Rib, 
Miss Ann® Pant Fabric, Knit Linen 
and more! 


| Send $2.00 for Color Card, Pattern 
Catalog and order information. 


Stretch &Sew- 
FABRICS” 


1165 Valley River Drive, Eugene, Oregon 97401 
(503) 686-9263 








Handover rier 





Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 
Norwood - Schacht - Lovet 


| WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 


Designers/Hand knitters 


DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenifles 
Sample cards $2 applied towards purchase 


37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


j Past Patter rns 


Historic Pe SS #711 
Patterns #S ; \--y Homestead 
worth your ; _ \ Dress 
time and _Apeet | $13.00 
talent. fi /\ | Pps. 


Pattern 


Catalog 
$35.00 


Brile or call 
(696) 245-9456 
for 


PREF 
INFORMATION 


Exclusive from 
designer/weaver, these high 
fashion natural-fiber fabrics 
are elegant and distinctive. 
Sophisticated colors and 
beautiful textures are a 
specialty. Matching yarns 
available for a sweater or 
that couture detail. 


Swatches $3.00 
refunded with order. 


DICK 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 


#8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
















Luxurious Wool 
and exotic fibers 
ready to spin 


Quality wool 
and other natural 
fiber yarns 


S be 
Fiber RY < 
Samples = 
$2.00 & 
wi 


* NITTE™? 


Moil Order Catalog Free 
Curtis Fibers 
Star Rt. Box 15 ® Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-1913 


Threads Magazine 





Marketplace 


QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Beautiful fleece wool, specially bred for hand- 
craft people. Clean fleeces, long staples (5” 
plus) weighing 6 Ibs. Different breeds and col- 
ors available. 

Prices per LB, white and colored US $2.95, 
p&p extra. Carded wool available. Brochures 
and samples, no charge. 

Orders sent promptly 
in a very personal manner. 


JANETTE McKENZIE 
Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley. R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand 


THE SILKWERM™ 


FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 
FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 


WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 


MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 


rude Custom Carding Service 
Beau & Handspinning Studio 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quits & Comforters 
— Custom Handspun Plant-Dyed Yarns, Vt. Wools & Exotic Blends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Felter 


es SASE for brochure & newsletter 
ws Rt 30, Box 687, Pawlet, VT 05761 © 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 


$10.00 + $150 postage 
Dorothy Bond 
34706 Row River Rad 


Cottage Grove. Ore 97424 ¥ j 


Shh variations 





“ADVENTURES IN FLEECE” 77 pg. book 
Fleece stapled to photo text of 40 
breeds. Where to buy stock, eae. 
books, custom services.$24.50 P 
U.S.funds or international MO. 

more details send s.a.s.e to 
ADVENTURE HILL Box 264 T, Rt31 
Clinton, N.J. 08809 by Buhnne 


August/September 1986 




















The Golion Lamb 


IMAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ; 
FIBERS att 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


alpaca © wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons } 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) | 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





COMFORT CLOTHES 
By Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to 
+ construct. Comfort Clothes 
sn presents over 20 patterns with 
: step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 
finishing techniques. Tradi- 
tional fabric design 
_methods in this book add 
individual flair to each out- 





fit. 

Large format, 80 pages, 
detailed drawings and 
patterns throughout, 
Celestial Arts, 1987. 

To order, send 

check for $7.95 

plus $1 shipping to 

Folk Fabrics and 
Garments, 7280 Green 
Valley Rd, Placerville, CA 95667 


Fens KID MOHAIR 
Fibers FINE WOOL 

SILK e ALPACA 

orother CAMEL DOWN 


KNITTING MACHINES Fiber Samples: £200 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 


The Professional Quilter Magazine pro- | 


vides information on careers in quilting || 


plus articles for teachers, designers, shop 
owners, studio artists, production quilters, 


writers and others in the quilting busi- || 


nesses. Sample copy $4.00. Subscription 


$15/year for 6 issues. $18 foreign ($21 Air | 


Mail). Oliver Press, Publication for Quilters, 


P.O. Box 4096, St. Paul, MN 55104. 


>, CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 


pA Fashion yams for 
Aj) , weavers and knitters— 
plus knitting machines and looms 
Bae . Catalogue with samples 
wit 


Ba Craft Cottage 


7577 mae e Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
NE (604) 278-0313 


QUALITY 
FLEECE 


ite" W3 Rovings, supplies for handspinners. 
‘~f Looms, yarns, books. Clover bam- 


boo knitting needles. 
Send long SASE for FREE catalog. 


The Golden Lamb | 
9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 





YVONNE PORCELLA 


A COLORFUL BOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 120 pages of 
inspiration, wearable art, quilts, with 
techniques. $23.75 postpaid. 


Write for information regarding other books, classes and workshops: 
YVONNE PORCELLA - 3619 Shoemake Ave.- Modesto, CA 95351 + 209-524-1134 


TREADS & Shing 


MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 
FINEST QUALITY@ SHINY @ SILKY © STRONG 
Pre Selected STARTER TON 
WOspools (880yds/spoo ONLY” 1799 
includes shipping. Send Check or Money Order 
CALIF. Residents add 6% sales tax. 








Real Thread Color Card 5.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
WHOLESALE RETAIL PO BOX 83190 


SAN DIEGO CA 92138 
DEALER inquiries welcomed 619 440 8760 





COLORFUL - WASHABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 


FOR 
INFORMATION 
MUST SEND 

SASE TO: 





* SIZE LABELS 
* CARE LABELS 


3636 5TH AVE., #100 
ATTN: TOM 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92103 


. A TRADITION IN THE MAKING, 
The New England School of Needleart 
Year Round 
2 Day or 5 Day Classes 
Residential and Day Students 
Visiting Teachers 


Write for a 1986 class schedule 
Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of Needleart 
274 Ridgefield Road, Wilton, CT 06897 










WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 


RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor modelloom 
weaves 36’ ' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped. ..ready 
i to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 7657, Lima, Ohio 45802 





Marketplace 


MILL ENDS BY MAIL ORDER? 
We sure do. FREE SAMPLES? 
Just ask. GOOD PRICES? Terrific. 
AND DISCOUNTS? Nobody does 
it better! For current samples, 
wae iy WEBS, P.O. nab 349, 
ellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 
01004. Gr call: (413) 253-2580. WEBS 


Custom Carding 


of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts | The 


Lovet Spinning and Sheep Pottery AMERICAN 


Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 
Ghmakra Looms 'n Yams Spinning Fibers 

Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheen Hom Buttons and much more 


WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 


For Fiberartists 
SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 
mail order- yam samples- $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 

Foster Hill Rd. 

Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
fopen Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


BESTSELLERS BY BETTE HOCHBERG 


BOOKS FOR SPINNERS 
WEAVERS & KNITTERS 


HANDSPINNER’S HANDBOOK. Practical 
directions for spinning on the wheel. $5.95 
FIBRE FACTS. Guide to fibres & yarns. 
Choosing, using, finishing, care. $5.95 


SPIN SPAN SPUN. Lively collection of 
spinning & weaving myths, legends $5 95 
HANDSPINDLES. Reviews history, use of 


spindles Instructions for spinning with all 
ethnic styles $5 95 
REPRINTS OF 16 TEXTILE ARTICLES from 
US, overseas magazines $495 
At local stores, or mall order from: STRAW INTO 
GOLD, 3006 San Pablo, Berkeley, CA 94702 


(Add $1 shipping one book, $1.50 for two) 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Surprise Packs 
you save 50% 


Pack A: 3 1b. Wool Weaving Yarns 

. suitable for rya, rugs, tapestries, 
and coorse fabrics. A variety of 

= colors & thicknesses. Excellent 

= value for schools. 
Pack 8: 5 ib. coned yarns for mach- 
ine knitting. 2/24 to 3/12 weights 
in assorted colors and fibers. Per- 
fect quality for garments. 


Send $24.95 + $2.50 pestage for 
each pack ordered, 


a 101 W. BROADWAY 
Mary uUé “4 ST. PETER, MINN. 56082 


HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEPOINT 
BOOKS BY MAIL 


We specialize in rare, out-of-print, and NEW 
books at moderate prices. Free book search 
service. Books bought and sold. 


Send $1.00 for complete catalog and list of 
Needlework books available. 


HARD-TO-FIND 
NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 
BETTE FEINSTEIN 
96B Roundwood 
Newton MA 02164 





Send for more information 
SAS E samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


Che Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 


RD #1 Box 118 

Boncbrd ONY 13733 4 
aindriage e") —_ 
(607) 967-8325. wa! ) Ye 


843-6267 oS 


SUMMER 
SESSION 1986 


Wacadiate: and graduate Fiber Art college courses and related 
contemporary, traditional and aitemative workshops. 


NORTHEAST SURFACE DESIGN CONFERENCE 
With guest Artist Junco Sato Pollack Sept 25 - 28. With an intensive 
Fiber Arts Workshop week from Sept 29 - October 5. Cottage Housing 
Available - Catalog - P.O. 1848 Nantucket Ma. 02554 (617}228-9248 


Call Toll Free 1-800-THE-LOOM 
within Michigan (313) 547-9159 


Freight Free up to $50 


Handweaving Looms from 
GLIMAKRA « NORWOOD « SCHACHT 
LECLERC « BEKA ¢ CRANBROOK 


ASHFORD & PIPYCRAFT 
Spinning Wheels 
Institutional Inquiries Welcome 


THE GOLDEN 
HEDDLE 


1602 Rochester Rd., P.O. Box 761- i 


Royal Oak, MI 48068 focod 
= cs 





CUSTOM MAKE 
SHIRTS & NECKTIES 


CSD 
DRESS SHIRTS FOR MEN & WOMEN that rival 


or exceed finest custom grade! Techniques for home 
sewers that easily produce: superb collars, profes- 
sional flat-felled seams and rolled hems __ fast! 
Applicable to all shirt-type garments. Professional 
details, custom fit analyzed and explained. Includes 
collar patterns from actual custom and best ready- 
to-wear shirts, commercial pattern recommenda- 
tions, unusual sources for exquisite shirting. 

THE CUSTOM SHIRT BOOK - 133 pages, 82x11, 
comb-bound $10.00 plus $1.00 postage. 

CUSTOM MAKING NECKTIES AT HOME 


more professional techniques and sources of supply 
$4.00 plus 75¢ postage. 


DAVID PAGE COFFIN Box 1580-TH,LA JOLLA, CA 92038 





GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 


FABRIC 
¢ 100% COTTON ¢ $5/ YARD 


» © Less for bulk orders 


e Selection of over 35 samples, $2 
Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 


LA PALOMA 
Box 7824, Missoula MT 59807 





* 23 in. diam. wheel 

* Brass fittings 

* Solid rock maple | 

* Quick-change bobbins * $280.00 ppd. 


Wilson Wood Works 
Box 509, Berea, KY 40403 


Other styles available, brochure 50¢ 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yam, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 





Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 





Anneuncina the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
re and Supplies 

¢ Joints ¢ Leather 

° Eves * Quantity Discounts 
e Noses ¢ Prompt Service 


Gaillorraime (riginals 


(ol 
P O. Box 137 
Tehachapi, CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 


A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKIT 


» The Home-Dyer's Helper 


» All the Necessary Instructions, Dyes, 
and Measuring Equipment 

» Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


» Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber ae 


supply shop or send $27.50 + $1.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT, 412 E. 4th St., Bloomington, IN 47401 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





Affordable Fisherman Yarns 


From Meadow Bend Farm’s own sheep. 
100% wool, in over a dozen colors. 


Choose 2-ply or bulky, $3.50/4 oz. skein, 
or sport, just $15.20/lb. cone. 
All prices postpaid!! 

For our Yarn Card, send $1 to: 
Meadow Bend Farm 
HCR71, Box 550, Orbisonia, PA 17243 
814-448-3349 


Spinning Wheels, 
Carders, Looms, 
Handspun Yarn 


Ellison's F 
Rt 2, Box 197, Hayfield, MN 55940 # 
(507)477-3569 . 


THE ROBIN’S NEST 


2 Yarn Beautiful 
Imported from Europe for knitting or crochet. 
Cottons, 100% wool, mohair, blends, in exquisite colours, 
some naturally dyed. Send $3.00 for samples & ordering kit. 
The Robin’s Nest 
41 Main Street, Chatham, N.Y. 12037 


Ne 


es 
PENLAND 


CONCENTRATION 
IN CRAFT 


FALL ’86 

RUTH TRUETT - Fibers 

10/6 - 11/28 (8 weeks) 

DEBORAH H. FELIX - Surface Design 
10/6 - 10/31 (4 weeks) 

SPRING ’87 

BETH JOHNSON BREWIN - Fibers 
3/23 - 5/15 (8 weeks) 


DEBRA FRASIER - Surface Design 
4/20 - 5/1 (2 weeks) 


PENLAND SCHOOL 
Dept. TC, Penland, NC 28765 + 704/765-2359 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Ceaft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 















The only choice ! 


ginghrr’ Scissors 
Cuts ALL fabrics effortlessly, 
leaving a crisp, clean edge! 
Ask Anyone who owns one. 
Left hand model available. 
Knife edge, chrome plated. 
This scissor cuts better and feels 
better than ANY scissor on the market! 


&” Gingher Scissors 


Versatile 

Indispensable 
Satisfaction 
Guaranieed !! 


fo of 
Only $26.50 ea. & $1.00 Ship. 32°22 224) oe eo. ie ras ucts 


Mt. Rushmore Supply 


Box 233 Brooklyn, NY 
11222-0233 
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CUSTOM DYED YARNS! 
FOR KNITTING & WEAVING 


WOOLS 
MOHAIR 


SILKS 
COTTON 


$2.00 for sample kit 


GYPSY NEEDLECRAFTERS 
Box 348 - 5726 Cortez Road West 
Bradenton, Florida 33507 








VIRGINIA WEST "eto, 
SWATCH BOOK 


LIMITED EDITION 
20 designer fabrics 


Ww 


4to 12 shaft 
$60 postpaid. Order from: 


VIRGINIA WEST 
2809 Grasty RAd., A.F.D. 7 
Baltimore, Md, 21208 
















Art-lo-Wear 


Abgogokoforiginal. . 
machine.applique design 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11”’ 
book of sophisticated flower designs 
gives you 12 full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 

To order send $4.95 plus 80¢ postage 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), 
with your name and address to: 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel 
c/o The Laughing Goose 4 
21481 W. Oakcrest Drive * 

New Berlin Wi 53151 


Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


\ Dept. T @ Box590 e McCall, Idaho 83638 | 
MN a a ee 


Herbs and More! 












Agrimony 1% oz. $2.59 
Basil 2 oz. $2.29 
Chamomile 12 oz. $3.29 
Fever Flowers 20z. $2.65 
Lavender 1% oz. $3.29 
Oregano 12 oz. $1.98 Y 
Rosemary 2 oz. $2.29 





» Send orders to Indiana Botanic Gardens, P.O. 
> Box 5, Hammond, IN 46325. Add $1.50 
Postage and Handling. With any order you'll 
receive our complete catalog. 
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send SASE for ordering information 


‘el j j 
oh } ana (Woo 4 | 
handspun ® plant dyed yarns 


of wool « silk «mohair / carded blends for spinners 
bee 5.0. box 2461 TAOS NM 87571 505/758-9631 enamel 


















THOUSAND ISLANDS CRAFT SCHOOL 
AND TEXTILE MUSEUM 
314 John Street, Clayton, NY 13624 


Summer classes offered in Early American 
Decoration, Painting, Weaving, Pottery, 
Quilting, Song Bird and Decoy Carving. 
Juried Show— 


"Great Notions! 


«Fh 
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Sew Better! Sew Faster! 
With Our Hard-to-Find Notions 
and Craft Items. 


FOR FREE CATALOGUE WRITE TO: 
The Porcupine Pincushion 


P.O. Box 1083 - T 
McMurray, PA 15317 


UNSCOURED CARDED WOOL BATTS 


Fine luxurious woo! for spinning, felting or quilting. 
White carded wool $3.00/Ib. PI 
us Postage 
Natural colors $3.50/Ib. ( ge) 
For further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 

1010 South 138 

Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


@ MFARLANDS 
; USTOM @ BATTS 


@ ROVING 
@ COLOR 


@ carpinc 
BLENDING 


} ROUTE 3, BOX 244 COLUMBUS, WI, 53925 (414)623-3686 
PUREBRED WHITE OR NATURAL COLORED ROMNEYS 


CLEAN, WELL SKIRTED HANDSPINNING FLEECES 
~attih HERITAGE QUILTING 
alo DESIGNS 
HERITAGE QUILTS & QUILTING DESIGNS ff 
Another Collection from Grandma Franson’s Attic 
Compiled & Edited by Bertha Reth Tribuno 
11x17 spiral bound book containing a collection of 
8 old fashioned quilt patterns with coordinating quilting 
designs. $9.95 plus $1.50 shipping. 
NEWS! Full-Size Whole Cloth Quilt Designs Avail- 
able. Send For Brochure. 
Order HERITAGE QUILTING DESIGNS 
from the Collection of DORATHY FRANSON 
$9.25 plus $1.50 shipping 
BERTHA RETH TRIBUNO (T) 
4111 Woodridge Dr: N.E. * Cedar Rapids, 1A 52401 
Ph. 319-393-3651 
= a 


Wholesale Inquiries Welcome 


Spinning Equipment - Send SASE. 





Marketplace 


The Northeast Region of the Surface Design Association 
announces a conference: 
Nature/Landscape/Pattern/Design 
with Jason Pollen & Junco Sato Pollock 
September 25-28, 1986, at 
Nantucket Island School of Design and the Arts 

For information: Cathie Joslyn, NESDA 
Art Department, Clarion University 
Clarion, Pa 16214 


"STS"(STUMPWORK TECHNIQUE SUGGESTION) 
BOOK, $9.95 + $2.00 postage and hand- 
ling. STUMPWORK SOCIETY annuat mem- 
bership $10.00 includes introductory 
booklet on Stumpwork-Ratsed Embroid- 
ery, quarterly newsletter, Slide lec- 
ture program available. 

STUMPWORK SOCIETY 

P.O. Box 122 

Bogota, Nd 07603 


PENDLETON WOOLENS 
AT SALE PRICES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 
$3.00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
munium 2 yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Gentune 
PENDLETON label for your garment with each order. 
OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 244A 
N. MANCHESTER.Ind. 46962 


NEW VIDEO TAPES 


Learn the secrets of the 
exciting Sew/Fit Method 


1. SLACKS FOR PERFECT FIT 
2. DRESSES CUT TO FIT 
3. SEWING WITHOUT PINS 


>36.50 Each P.P. 


Over 90 minutes each 
cre “VHS” or “BETA” 
FREE Sewing Catalog 


SEWIFIT CO. 


P.O. Box 565 
LaGrange, IL 60525 
(312) 579-3222 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate 1s $3.60 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the October/November issue is 
July 10. 


LOOMS, SPINNING WHEELS, KNITTING MACHINES! 
Dyes and books. Low prices. Free catalog. Woolery, 
Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


BEADS AND PEARLS. Quantity prices. Catalog, $2. Kay- 
dee Bead Supply, Box 1449-T, Cape Coral, FL 33910. 


1877 VICTORIAN FANCY WORKBOOK reprinted. La- 
dies’ Guide to Needlework. $11 includes shipping. RL 
Shep, Box C-20T, Lopez, WA 98261. 


WEAVERS, KNITTERS AND DYERS. Luxurious 
rayon—colors or white (dyes well). Sample card, $2/ 
rayon, $6 lb. Send to: Saundra Beno Designer Yarns, 
2590 Main St., Soquel, CA 95073. 


ATTENTION DRESSMAKERS AND DESIGNERS, you 
will receive a 25% discount on all orders placed with 
our fabric service. To add your name to our list, write 
to Contemporary Fabrics, Dept. T1, 255 Bounty Way, 
Windsor, CT 06095. 


24-PAGE CATALOG! 8 pages in color—yarns and sup- 
plies for the weaver, spinner, Knitter and dyer. Plus 
buttons and sheep gift items. Send $2.50, refundable 
with first order to Coupeville Spinning & Weaving 
Shop, PO Box 550T, Coupeville, WA 98239. 


QUILTS—Nice 1930's quilts, tops, blocks. Free list. 
June Blackburn, 4148 Norfolk So., Rulsa, OK 74105. 
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Looking for cottons beyond calico? 

Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 

100% cotton prints and solids— 

imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 

a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $2.00 to 

Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


R.H. Lindsay Company 
Wool Merchants 
393 ‘*D’’ St., Boston, MA 02210 


Our 50th Year 
Wholesale Unprocessed & Semi Processed 
Wool For Fiber Artists 
Featuring Wools From 
New Zealand & Texas Mohair 
Send $2.50 For Sample Card 


Two 5" Paichrsociek Pillows $12. pp. 
Catalog Only $1.; Free With Order 


Natural yarns & accessories ranging 
from traditional to contemporary for 
quality handweaving & knitting. 


RR 3, 260 Hoff Dr. 
Stuffetc. Aer 


Califon, NJ 07830 (201) 832-5863 


DESIGNING YOUR OWN CLOTHES. Illustrated work- 
book for fitting and designing. $6.50 ppd. 3875 SW 
Bridlemile La., Portland, OR 97221. 


KNITTERS! Yarn interchange information, outstand- 
ing patterns. SASE. Stitching Post, Dept. TP, 5712 
Patterson, Richmond, VA 23226. 


ORIGINAL NEEDLEPOINT AND KNITTING KITS, con- 
noisseur sewing accessories and unique supplies. 
1986 catalog, $1. Cheryl Westwater, 4404 Lake Brandt 
Rd., Greensboro, NC 27405. 


KITES FOR EVERYONE. Fabric, plastic and paper kites 
and windsocks. 144 pages. $11. Margaret Greger, 1425 
Marshall, Richland, WA 99352. 


MOUNTAIN-GROWN WOOL. Batts for comforters, felts, 
stuffing and spinning, $10/lb. Roving and hogget 
fleeces available. Box 932, Weaverville, CA 96093. 


KNITTING YARNS FROM SCOTLAND. 100% wool. 76 
color samples, pattern portfolio, $3. Shetland Import- 
ers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


400 SAMPLE SWATCHES ALL COTTON solids, prints 
and catalog of quilting supplies, $3. Quilt Patch, 208H 
Brigham St., Marlboro, MA 01752. 


PATTERNS: riding clothes, square date, t-shirts, etc. 
Catalog, $1. Jean Hardy Patterns, 2151 La Cuesta Dr., 
Santa Ana, CA 92705. 


KNIT COLLARS AND RIB STRIPS. 10-pc. sample, $5. 
Send LSASE for free brochure. Wholesale and retail. 
The Little House, PO Box 167, 909 Cedar, Bismarck, 
MO 63624. (314) 734-2562. 


yr. he 
TEX TILE 
33432 BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, P.O. Box 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 


¢ DISCOUNT YARNS 


WEAVING & KNITTING 


© HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
FOR APPAREL & INTERIOR DESIGN 


¢ FREE SAMPLES 
CALL OR WRITE 


PO BOX 663 ALBUQUERQUE. NM 87103 * 505-242-4882 


SPINFORMATION by Colonel Ronin 


Dean of spinning teachers. Perfect manual 
for teachers. Complete guide for self- 
teaching. $13.95. Famous SPINCRAFT 
SPINNING KIT - wheels - supplies. SASE. 


FR Spincraft 


Box 830332, Richardson, Texas 75083 





MERINO YARN. Supersoft, from our flock. For hand 
knits or bulky machine. $8, 4 oz. skein, ppd. SASE for 
samples. Salt Air Farm, 512 Rt. 6A, Dennis, Cape Cod, 
MA 02638. (617) 385-9255. 


MILL ENDS, wools, cottons, synthetics and blends, all 
sizes and textures, for weaving or knitting machines. 
Mill End Mailings, one year subscription, minimum 
four mail outs - $3. Linda Snow - Fibers, Fiber Head- 
quarters of the Southeast, 3209 Doctors Lake Dr., Or- 
ange Park, FL 32073. 


“CHUNKY” KNITTING MACHINE, knits bulky yarns in 
patterns automatically. SASE for free brochure. Linda 
Snow - Fibers, 3209 Doctors Lake Dr., Orange Park, FL 
32073. 


ENGLISH KNITTING MAGAZINE, KNIT & STITCH. 
Hand and machine fashion patterns. Published 
monthly. Annual Subscription, $23.95. Send name, 
address and check to: Knitting Know-how, Route 2, 
Box 132A, Elgin, IL 60120. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EUROPEAN YARN PATTERN 
BOOKS. Send SASE for information. Country Yarn, PO 
Box 581T, Forreston, IL 61030. 


AURORA SILK: “Beautiful!” Natural dyed colors, an- 
cient techniques. Color chart, $5, gift box, $15. Cheryl 
Kolander, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR 97217. (503) 
286-4149. 


KNITTING YARNS. Naturals and blends at discounted 
prices. Name brands. Color card, $2. Knit One, Box 
40322 (E), Raleigh, NC 27629-0322. 


Threads Magazine 


Slipcases for 
your back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each 
case holds at least 6 issues of Threads (a year’s 
worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). 
Outside the United States, add $2.50 each (US. 


currency, please). 


Send your order and payment to the address below, or 
call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, and use your credit card. 


Jesse Jones Industries 
Dept. TH, P.O. Box 5120, 
Philadelphia, PA 19141. 
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Drop Spindle 

Dyed in the Wool 
Dyekit 

Egen Weaving Studio 
Ellison’s 

Fabric Carr 

Fabrics Etc. 

Fabrics by Lineweaver 
Fabrics Unlimited 
Fashion Touches 

Fiber Studio 

Fibercraft Imports 
Fireside Fiberarts 

Folk Fabrics 

Folkwear 

Forum Travel Intl. 
Freed Co. 

Gaillorraine Originals 
Glimakra Looms ’N Yarns 
Golden Fleece 

Golden Heddle 

Golden Lamb 
Gramma’s Graphics 
Grandor Industries 
Great Fit 

Great Northern Weaving 
Great Scot 

Gypsy Needlecrafters 
Halcyon Yarn 

Hallie’s Handworks 
Hand Loom Batik 
Handwoven 

Harmony Knitters 
Harrisville Designs 
Heather Hill 

Heritage Quilting Designs 
Hobbit Hollow Farm 
Hub Mills Factory Store 
Ident-Ify Label 

Imagery 

Imaginations 

Indiana Botanic Gardens 
Janette McKenzie 








Kagedo 


Kathryn Ross Chastant 


Kiwi Imports 

Klaus B. Rau 
Kreinik Mfg. 

La Lana Wools 

La Paloma 

Lacis 

La Nell’s Studio 
Laughing Goose 

Le Bead Shop 

Lois Ericson 

Louet Sales 
Macomber Looms 
Madhatter Press 
Mark Enterprises 
Martha Hall 

Mary Lorish Jahn 
Mary Lue’s 

Mary McGregor 
Mary Wales Loomis 
McFarland’s Custom 
Carding 

Meadow Bend Farm 
Morantz 

Mt. Rushmore 
Nancy’s Notions 
Nantucket School 
Natural Fibers Only 
Nature Spun 
NESDA 


New England School of 


Needleart 


Joan Bartram Designs 


Knitters, Weavers, Embroiderers, Needleworkers & Seamstresses 
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Newark Dressmaker Supply 


Nightstar Stitcheries 
Nordic Artisans 
North Island Yarn 
Northwest Wools 
O’Connor 

Once Upon A Sheep 
Oppenheim’s 

Or. Rug Co. 


We Specialize in Unique 
Threads, Yarns & Ribbons 
for Your Special Projects. 


Our threads include 100% silk, metallic & 
100% Rayon Embroidery Thread. 


Our specialty yarn is Candlelight Metallic 


yarn. 


We import the well known Kanagawa 
100% silk ribbon, synthetic silk ribbon, 
100% cotton ribbon, feather touch and a 
very exclusive line of organdy ribbon. 


For the seamstress and fans of the serger 
we are the exclusive importers of Woolly 
Nylon, Smooth Spun Polyester and the 
very fine “Polylock.” Our threads can do 
wonders on the Serger - Send $2.50 for 
catalog and samples - or $1.50 for catalog. 





CORPORATION 


Orizaba 

Past Patterns 

Patsy Becker 

Peacock Arts 

Pendleton Shop 

Penland School 

Picks 

Plymouth Reed & Cane 

Porcupine Pincushion 

Porter Imports 

Power Sewing 

Printables 

Pro Chemical & Dye 

The Professional Quilter 

Quilter’s Newsletter 

Quilting Books Unlimited 

R.H. Lindsay Co. 

Rainbow Mills 

Rio Grande Weaver's 
Supply 

River Farm 

Robin’s Nest 

Rumpelstiltskin’s 

Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 

Santa Fe Center 

Sawyer Brook Fabrics 

Scarlett Letter 

Schacht Spindle 

Sew-It Seams 

Sew/Fit 

Sewing Emporium 

Sewing Sampler 

Shannock Tapestry Looms 

Sievers School 

Silk Tree 

Smocking Horse 
Collection 

Special Effects 

Speed Stitch 

Spin ’n Weave 

Spin-Off 

Spincraft 

Spinners Hill Shop 
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YLI Corporation 
Dept. T 

45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 
(801) 377-3900 
(800) 854-1932 
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Heirlooms 





Hey, saulor, let me shorten 
your sleeve 
by Elizabeth Violante 


In 1975, while working as the medical 
officer (and the only female) on board a 
US. military sealift command missile 
tracking ship, I had an idea to make a 
quilt to tell a story of my life at sea. 

I had brought my sewing machine 
aboard, and since my work week was only 
40 hours, I had plenty of time to myself. 
In between cutting out dresses on the 
desks in the mission-command office 
(which resembles the Houston space-flight 
control center), I started to stitch scraps 
of material into pictures I had drawn. 

I thought I would have enough scraps 
left from all my sewing, but I soon found 
that I lacked some of the colors. No 
problem. I called the chief engineer for 
permission to go into his stock of 
wiper’s rags. Though baled as surplus, 
these rags, which had been cut into 
squares, were actually from new, unsold 
clothing that had been discarded. The 
engine-room secretary eventually learned 
to call me every time he opened a new 
bale of rags. 


oe : ate oes E 
ia. | tak yak: oe 


Phan 
bell 


Elizabeth Violante’ s peas weeny ( ae penny ) and ee of its panels: volcanoes in Iceland (above) and 


ashore in Florida (bottom right). 
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What had started out as a fun project 
soon took hold of my free time and my 
imagination, as I discovered the 
fascination of painting with fabric and 
appliquéing the pieces to the various 
backgrounds. Using embroidery, lace, 
crochet, machine quilting, and buttons, 

I managed to create images of faces, cars, 
a camera, a lamp with light streaming 
down, snowflakes, foliage, mountains, the 
seashore, and the ships—all the ships 

on which I had sailed during my three 
years of service. 

My quilt became a universal project, 
with the whole crew wanting to see each 
new picture as it was finished. Bets 
were made as to whether or not the quilt 
would ever be completed. I spent my 
few days in port at the fabric stores, 
shopping for interesting remnants. 
Crewmates’ wives were mailing me their 
colorful scraps. 

I can tell who belonged to that patch 
of blue in the sea or whose cutoff trousers 
made the condominiums lining the 
shore in the leave-taking scene. I started 
to do alterations for the crew just to get 
pieces of fabric I needed. Many a shirt 
sleeve was shortened, including my 








own—the sailors said it was dangerous to 
come near the nurse when she had 
scissors in her hand. Once when we were 
cruising above the Arctic Circle, I 

needed green, and the only piece of green 
cloth left on the ship was the radio 
officer’s dust rag. I traded him, new rags 
for old, then washed my prize 22 times 

to get it clean. 

By the time I was done, I had made 20 
pictures depicting the story of my meeting 
and eventual marriage to the captain of 
one of the ships. The quilt, actually a 
queen-size bedspread, now hangs in our 
living room, and guests are treated to a 
discourse on what each picture means. 
Oh, yes, I made mistakes, but I had never 
before made a quilt, certainly never 
before appliquéd in such profusion or with 
such intense purpose. It will be an 
heirloom for my daughter to cherish in 
years to come. 


liz Violante, of Marco Island, FL, was 49 
when the U.S. Navy hired her as the first 
female civilian to fill a seagoing job. 

Heirlooms is for your recollections. To 
share your story, write: Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


Threads Magazine 






TIC QUE KIM ,& OBIS 


From Jap an Pitiiic kimonos and obis sold in bulk 
e as art clothing or to be cut up to be used as 
unique fabri, Only sold in 100 & 200 pound bales, $4.30-$8.60 
Ze : a Not available by the yard, as individual pieces, 
or as wall hangings. 


ORIZABA 


For an informative catalog send $1.00 to: ORIZABA 
P.O. Box 22983, Dept. TH4, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Phone: (808) 537-1826 


August/September 1986 
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The geometry of a bird’s- 
eye view of Ellis Island made 
quilling sense to Carol 
Anne Grotrian, of Quincy, 
MA. The judges at the 
Great American Quilt 
Festival agreed—Grotrian’s 
“Light of Liberty” (above) 
took one of nine top prizes. 
This was no small 
distinetion, for the 
festival’s Expressions of 
Liberty competition drew 
more than 1,000 entries, 
reduced to 51 state 
winners. The judges also 
chose the sentimental 
“Bright Promise” (left) by 
Carol E. Butzke, of Slinger, 
WI. More about this quilting 
extravagalza on page 22, 


